BROAD COVERAGE 


to fast, direct service to more cities 


DAYTON | 


O RICHMOND 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LTL & Truck Loads 
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A “Central” location can help you solve 
the critical problems of 1957 


Ask us about 

the attractive sites 
available in the 
Crawford development 
or other tracts of the 
Central Manufacturing 


District. 


As the new year opens—on a period 
of continuing expansion, but a tight 
money market—the service we can 
render you in the Central Manufac- 
turing District becomes even more 
important. 

Take the matter of conserving your 
working capital while building an 
urgently needed new factory, ware- 
house or addition. We can help you 
with financing that will give you 
maximum flexibility, clear through 
to occupancy of your new building on 
a lease or purchase agreement. 

We can handle all the details—site 


selection, architecture, plant layout 
for low cost operation, the supervi- 
sion of construction. For over half a 
century the District has been giving 
a plus service of this kind to its resi- 
dent industries—many of them 
among the “‘blue chips’”’ of American 
business. 

Add to this the truly central loca- 
tion, with two-thirds of the U. S. 
population within 500 miles of your 
door, and you can see how sales and 
distribution costs likewise can be held 
to a minimum. 

Call or write for an appointment. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
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William Wood Prince, James F. Donovan, 7rustees 
38 South Dearborn St. °¢ 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


Frank C. Stern, Genera/ Manager 
° RAndolph 6-2232 
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TRAINED WATCHMEN and GUARDS... 
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CONVENTIONS 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 


Kane can provide you,with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
-_ uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


Wri E [dustrated Booklet 
 asatiaraay or KANE SERVICE 


Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
| 
for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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$280,000,000 Erector Set 


But these Inland planners are not playing! They’re studying a construction problem on a scale 
model of the steelmaking facilities being built as part of Inland’s present expansion program. 
They’re concerned that every penny in this $280,000,000 project be invested wisely to make 
more and better steels for your growing needs. Included are provisions for new open hearth 
furnaces... new slabbing mill... new cold rolled sheet dcpartment...and other facilities across 
the continent. By 1959, this program will have increased Inland’s ingot capacity by 15%—to 6.3 
million tons. Inland plans ahead today for the steel you’ll need tomorrow. 


Progress 
in Steel 


te 


: | 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY ~ 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois | 
Sales Offices: Chicago + Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport * St. Lowis * Kansas City * Indianapolis + Detroit + New York 
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for men only! 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE” 


nonstop service 
fo New York 


Leave 5 p.m. daily. Real 
“executive’”’ luxury aloft! 
Take off your coat— 
relax. Notice the colorful 
new interior styling, 
created exclusively for 
United by Raymond 
Loewy. Choice of favorite 
cocktails, then a tender 
steak cooked to melt-in- 
your-mouth perfection. 
Smoke pipe or cigar— 
even slippers are pro- 
vided. Also latest busi- 
ness publications for your 
perusal at your seat or in 
the club lounge. But find 
out for yourself. Next 
trip, fly ‘‘the New York Ex- 
ecutive.”” Only $3 above 
regular First Class fare. 


Call Financial 6-5700 or call 
an authorized travel agent. 


& 
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Statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 


January, 1957 


December, 1956 January, 1956 


Cook Co. __- = 1,192 1,250 1,902 
Cost ne oo $ = 77,646,000 $ = 92,474,000 $ 64,847,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co... : 6,426 6,247 6,946 
Consideration) —.2 > eee ee 4,436,823 $ 6,008,223 $ 5,233,656 
Bank clearings, Chicago.» $ 5,232,694,688 $ 4,932,790,878 $ 4,949,916,397 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District ——_____ $30,151,000,000 $28,886,000,000 $29,339,000,000 
Chicago only eee fe $14,935,454,000 $14,185,545,000 $15,160,811,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly 
reporting banks: - ee aa ees $ 3,896,000,000 $ 4,022,000,000 $ 3,427,000,000 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded. 2,066,000 2,106,000 2,319,340 
Market value of shares traded. $ 78,384,475 $ 67,064,655 $ 83,696,765 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area__ 848,220 1,200,718 876,549 
Air express shipments, Chicago area________ 80,161 79,955 74,988 ~ 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area____. 14,846 13,786 17,661 
Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 
Pd: Co. 02 eet 2 eee 1,856,771,000 1,757,151,000 1,660,564,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago = 18,045,296 17,155,146 17,474,386 
_Steel production (net tons), metro. area____ 1,997,800 1,993,400 1,943,700 
Revenue passengers carried by C.T.A.: 
Surface division ________ 41,938,157 41,409,347 42,241,828 
Rapid transit division 10,272,060 9,926,742 9,640,242 
Postal receipts, Chicago __ 11,992,929 $ 16,878,161 $ 11,778,127 
Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
O’Hare fields: 
‘Arrivals 2-2: es 22 Se eee 392,052 325,333 360,454 
Departures 402,922 348,152 382,207 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 
Chicaso) Ao h ee eee 121.0 121.0 118.1 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago_______. 506,643 481,976 595,754 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook and DuPage counties... 36,822 27,317 31,721 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County >.>. ee 23,570 22,771 26,418 
Other Illinois counties =» 15,714 13,858 16,045 


April, 1957, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT return 
and payment for month of March 

15 Income Tax and self-employment tax returns of in- 
dividuals for calendar year 1956. (Form 1040 or 
1040A). Partnership information returns for calendar 
year 1956. (Form 1065); and calendar year returns for 
persons who died in 1956 

15 Declaration of 1957 estimated tax by individuals other 
than farmers (Form 1040-ES) and pay at least one- 
quarter of tax in excess of estimated withholding 

15 File fiduciary returns for calendar year 1956, estates 
and trusts (Form 1041), Trusts must pay tax in full 


Returnable to 


Dept. of Revenue (IIL) 


District Dir. of Inter- 
nal Rev. 


District Dir. of Inter- 
nal Rev. 


District Dir. of Inter- 


with the return, Estates may pay quarterly nal Rey. 
15‘ File gift tax return and pay tax due if not taxable District Dir. of Inter- 
gift was made in 1956 nal Rev. 


15 If total Income and Social Security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
in March exceeds $100, pay amount to 
or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 

30 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and payment for first quarter of 1957 
(UC-3 and UC-40) 

30 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts 
or cash) of income and social security tax (O.A.B.) 
withheld by employers for first quarter (Form 941). 
On first $4,200 wages. Domestic help (Form 942) 

30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for first 
quarter 1957 


Authorized Depositary 
District Dir. of Inter- 
nal Rey. 


Director, Dept. of 
Labor 


District Dir. of Inter- 
nal Rey. 
District Dir. of Inter- 
nal Rey. 
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tendering of New Plant now under construction for Boyle-Midway, Inc. 


Seventh New Plant Located in 
Clearing's 73rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc. has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 

engineering and construction department, archi- 

tect and financing on either a long term lease 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


toward a completed project. 


\ 
F Oo R M eo) D E R N P L A N T Ss For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 


ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. _ 


; FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 


Management... 


Financing... 


Appraising... 


Specialists in the Management, Sale, Leasing, Appraising, 
Financing and Development of Downtown and Outlying 


Office Buildings, Commercial and Industrial Properties. 


Agents for: 


Austin Building 
Bell Savings Building 
Borland Building - Builders Building 
Chicago Title and Trust Building 
Insurance Exchange Building - Marquette Building 
One La Salle Street Building + 185 N. Wabash Ave. Building 
Prudential Building 
29 South Wabash Building + 36 South Wabash Building 
State-Madison Building 
and other Properties 


We place at the disposal of owners, prospective purchasers, 
banks, insurance and trust companies, lawyers, architects, 
contractors, and corporate interests, the knowledge and judg- 
ment of specialists with many years of experience in the 


fields of real estate, management, appraising, and financing. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


Chivago 2 SL, Cenots 
Rande Gh 6- 7743 
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Tt Gives a Man a New Outlook... 


... when he first views the world 

through the windshield of his own 
Cadillac car. In fact, we have it on the word of 
Cadillac owners themselves that it constitutes one 
of the most edifying experiences of a motorist’s 
life. There is, for instance, the wholly new sense 
of pride he feels as he sits in possession of a 
motor car that is so widely respected. There is the 
entirely new feeling of mastery he enjoys as he puts 


gowns by I. Magnin 


the car through its brilliant paces for the first time. 
And, finally, there is his deep pleasure in realizing 
that he has made one of motordom’s soundest 
investments. And, of course, these sentiments will 
be all the more pronounced for the motorist who 
makes the move to Cadillac in 1957. Why not stop 
in soon for a preview journey? You’re welcome to 
try the view from the driver’s seat at any time. 
* YOUR CADILLAC DEALER * 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TWO PROGRAMS OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE TO YOUR COMPANY 


for the corporate executive 
EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE ON OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This is a special two-day conference designed to provide you with basic, 

up-to-date information on an area of management science rapidly 

unfolding its significance — OPERATIONS RESEARCH. The program | 
will give you facts heretofore unobtainable about leading operations 
research groups in industry, with revealing case studies of dominant 
organizations, and surveys of problem areas in which operations research 
yields effective data for decision-making. 


April 1-2, at Chicago’s Palmer House 


for the smaller business executive 
12th ANNUAL MANAGEMENT SEMINAR FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


This is a timely series of six weekly meetings devoted to the survival 
problems facing smaller enterprise. Mr. Joseph Wexman, the seminar 
director, has arranged for the appearance of acknowledged experts on 
such vital topics as—Expansion in a Tight Money Market; Making the Best 
Use of Your Personnel; New Products and New Customers; Meeting 


Competition; and other areas of importance to business executives. 


April 15 and five Monday evenings thereafter at University College 


for detailed information 


Write or phone Mr. George Conomikes, Office of Special Services to 
Business and Industry, University College, 19 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Telephone: DEarborn 2-7245. 
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Magazine 


Published since 1904... by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce Mareh, 1957 
and Industry + I North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. + Franklin 2-7700 


Volume 54 Number 2 


Contents 


Business Behavior of the Human Female. By Kay Metz 41 
Is Credit Too Scarce and Too Costly?____ By Carl E. Allen 43 
Silence “‘Sounds’’ Good to the 


Booming Industry of Ultrasonics. By Milton Golin 45 
Research’s Role In Rehabilitating 
the Heart Patient... By Dr. William H. Stewart 47 


“Foreign Aid” For Private Enterprise By Jack Robins 48 
The Economics of Grow- 

ing Old. By John J. Corson & John W. McConnell 49 
What Will Atomic Energy 

IDGREOWM RONMMCN 4 ee By H. B. Tukey 51 
Zounds! Zealous Bosses Use Zip and Zoom to Stop 

“Zales’’ Zymosis_____.. By Anthony G Marietta Marcin 52 
Easier Paths to 

Overseas Partnerships... = By Mitchell Gordon 57 
Rush Is On For Canadian Iron Ore___By James Montagnes 58 
How To Stretch a Modest Budget to 

Fit Product Research Needs __ By Joseph K. Wexman 60 
Survival Through Executive 

Development seen s | wh By William G. Caples 62 


Meet the Professor of the Black Market... 64 
Get the Most From Your 
Fremisnviagazine te By Richard B. Espey 69 
GiicagoiBusinesssimalooOns wo 2 es Reet 70-190 
Regular Features 
BichisticorofCmicagorBusinessz. 2. Ss. ee ee 4 
i emECILOMmS srg Gwar. cece el ee he ee ee omer.) 
HeremalimererandsEverywhere.- 8) ee 22 
ihrendsiin Finance andiBusinessa..= =. 26 
Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area 195 
Rramnspontation and sisratticus 22. ey ee ee 235) 
BP STOD MV Geir eter ee ieeect Oe  e  e 320 
Alan Sturdy, Editor Tom Callahan, Associate Editor 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager 


Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with 
offices at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill., and 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3.50 a year; three years $7.50; foreign 
$4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, 
at the Post Office at Barrington, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1957 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. Reprint permission on request. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 1 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Telephone Franklin 
2-7700. Neither Commerce nor The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by authors. Cover design copyrighted. 


POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form 
$579 should be sent to 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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This is the unit hous- 
Our ing Argonne National 
Cover | {Laboratory's new Ex- 
perimental Boiling 
Water Reactor which is now pro- 
ducing electricity for use by the 
laboratory. The EBWR, located 
near Lemont, Illinois, is the first 
reactor in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s power reactor program to 
be completed. It is a direct cycle 
boiling, 20,000 kilowatt (heat) re- 
actor which provides the energy 
for generating 5,000 kilowatts. 

The reactor consists of a steel 
pressure vessel of 234 inch wall 
thickness containing zirconium clad 
uranium fuel elements, control 
rods, and pure water. During the 
nuclear reaction, the fissioning of 
uranium atoms releases heat which 
converts part of the water in the 
core to steam. The steam is fed to 
a turbine-generator set that differs 
from conventional turbine-genera- 
tors only in a few respects. 

The spent steam goes to a con- 
denser, after which the water 
formed is returned to the reactor 
pressure vessel. Circulation of cool- 
ing water through the core is by 
natural convection. The direct 
connection between the reactor and 
the turbine eliminates the need for 
costly heat exchangers. The reac- 
tor and turbine thus operate at the 
same low steam pressure. All equip- 
ment in the plant is designed for con- 
tinuous remote control operation 
and to prevent escape of radioactive 
water or contaminated materia. 

The unique structure that houses 
the power plant (shown on the 
cover) is a huge steel shell giving 
complete protection against the es- 
cape of radioactivity to the atmos- 
phere in the event that any part of 
the system is damaged. The shell 
will withstand 15 pounds per 
square inch internal pressure. This 
building is sealed air-tight when 
the reactor is operating. The power 
plant is operated by remote con- 
trol from the adjacent control and 
service building. The reactor itself 
is suspended from a huge steel 
frame and elastically mounted. 

Based on data already obtained 
from Argonne boiling water experi- 
ments, Commonwealth Edison 
Company with a group of asso-— 
ciated firms, is planning a boiling 
water reactor plant at Dresden, 
Illinois. It will produce 180,000 kw 
of electricity. 
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Growing with the Midwest 


Why Electro-Motive is Expanding 
Facilities 42% at La Grange 


On the outskirts of La Grange is the world’s 
most complete locomotive manufacturing facil- 
ity—Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
—home of the Diesel Locomotive. 

This plant combines with other facilities in 
Chicago to supply more than two-thirds of the 
Diesel locomotives that run on American rail- 
roads. 

Why are these facilities now being enlarged? 
Two reasons: confidence in the growth of the 
railroad industry and confidence in the new prod- 
ucts we have developed for the petroleum and 
electric utility industries. 


By expanding now, Electro-Motive will be in 


a position to serve these industries better. We 
will be able to keep pace with the demands of 


an expanding economy— provide products at the 
time they are needed, satisfy increasing require- 
ments without delay. 

Thus, whether it’s new locomotives, remanu- 
facture of older locomotives, Diesel-electric power 
for drilling or mobile Diesel generating units, 
Electro-Motive is in a better position than ever 
to contribute to better rail transportation, faster 
methods for drilling oil wells, more efficient and 
flexible electric service. 

Expansion is our way of re-asserting our con- 
fidence and faith in the great Midwest. 


1 Basic Manufacturing Area—Over 
® 17,000 Diesel-electric locomotives 
have been produced in the plants of 


Electro-Motive. 

2a Locomotive Remanufacture — 
" Pioneered by Electro-Motive, 

this service modernizes locomotives 

to present standards—helps railroad 

realize a longer profit life from motive 


equipment. 

3 Parts Center—this is the main 
* parts warehouse and the sup- 

ply center for six other warehouse 


branches across the nation. 
4 Research and Development 
*" Center—This facility is respon- 
sible for the engineering that has made 
GM locomotives the world's finest. 
New improvements, new products are 
constantly being developed here. 
5 New Manufacturing Facilities 
" —This represents our invest- 
ment in the future, so closely allied to 
the Midwest. From here will come an 
extension of our program of continued 
high-quality products. 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION) 


LA GRANGE, 
In Canada: 


ILLINOIS 
General 


GENERAL MOTORS 


© HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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Cur Cit Wear 


THE ONE THING OUR YEARS HAVE TAUGHT US 


IS HOW NOT TO SHOW OUR AGE! 


Businesses are much like people. Some are old before their 


time; others never lose the bloom of youth! 


We admit proudly to being one of America’s oldest quality 
shoe manufacturers—but age alone has nothing to do with our 


being the largest and Florsheim Shoes the finest in their grade! 


No! Leadership cannot lean on its laurels—and no yesterday 
was ever good enough to survive an uncertain tomorrow! 
In 1956, more Florsheim Shoes were made, bought, and 
worn than all other quality makes combined—and for only 


one good reason: they were better! 


And tomorrow’s Florsheim Shoes will be finer still; that’s 
our pledge going into °57. For we’re old enough to know 
what’s good in a fine shoe—and young enough to produce it! 
Because the one thing our years have taught us is how not 


to show our age! 


PRESIDENT 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


A Division of International Shoe Company 
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A. Finkl and Sons Company was — 
founded in 1879 on Chicago’s near 
north side as a small general forging 
business. Today it is one of America’s 
largest producers of die blocks and 
heavy forgings. Its products are used 


throughout the world. 


In the Finkl plant there are many 
heat processing operations. One of 
them is steel ingot heating. In order 
to help speed production, Finkl de- 
signed and built a special furnace 
which represents the latest develop- 
ment in rapid heating of steel. This 
furnace, like others in the plant, uses 
Gas. The use of Gas has proved to be 
ideal . . . meeting the requirements 
for a fast, economical fuel that burns 


clean and is easy to control. 


New car-type ingot heating furnace designed and built by A, Finkl and Sons 
for their plant at 2011 North Southport, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Cerving industry everywhere through 
| engineering and ingenuity 
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at the sign 


of the Weather Bell 


People Help People 


More straight talk about 


BELL SAVINGS 


A personal message to every one interested 
in profitable saving and home ownership 


People helping people is the backbone of 
the Savings and Loan idea that originated 
back in 1831. 


Here’s how people help people in a 
Savings and Loan Association: Those 
who save make it possible for others to 
buy, build or remodel their homes. And 
those who finance their homes make it 
possible for those who save to save safely 
and more profitably. 


BELL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION, long recognized as a national 
leader in this industry, is founded on these 
sound and basic principles. 


BELL SAVINGS is a specialist in savings 
and home financing. Conservative, expe- 
rienced management and constant 
emphasis on maximum safety assures 
peace of mind for the saver and home 
owner. 


BO Any. < 


BELL SAVINGS is a mutual association. 
It is not a commercial bank—nor is it a 
personal loan organization. It is dedicated 
to thrift for the benefit of savers and 
people who wish to own their own homes. 


When you save at BELL SAVINGS, you 
are BELL SAVINGS. Your savings are 
insured and have always been available 
when needed. 


If you want the best in savings and home 
financing services, may I suggest that you 
phone, write or stop in to see one of our 
Counselors, tomorrow, or at your 
convenience. 


It is a plain fact that you can save more 
profitably at BELL SAVINGS. 


Ce 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
INSURED UP TO $10,000 


OX 


President 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


79 W. MONROE AT CLARK « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Financial 6-1000 


RESOURCES OVER $175,000,000 
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The new Pr0Stile 


by “Y and hk” 


Now it’s easy to lighten a task that 
saps away time and effort and dollars 
you can spend better on broadening 
your business. 

Install the all-new Pro-Gile , a 
file whose compartments open from 
the side, making the filing and finding 
of records easier and less time con- 
suming. 

Clerks file from either side. Com- 
partments can be left open for quick, 
efficient accessibility. 


When shut, the Pro-Gile gives 
your valuable business records the 
protection and cleanliness only a 
closed cabinet can give. 

Available for both private and 
general offices in Neutra-Tone Gray, 
Driftwood Tan, and Surf Green. Ask 
the G@, representative in your city 
for a demonstration. 


YAWMAN»D EF RBE MFG.(. 


1033 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE & DISPLAY ROOM: 900 N. KILPATRICK AVE., PHONE AUstin 7-8667 


Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compart- 
ments—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments— 
Minimum compartment projection keeps cen- 
ter of gravity inside cabinet—makes stacking 
safe and efficient for maximum utilization of 
floor space. | 
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WA OO sears ago two Graver 


brothers started their first little 
metal-working shop. From that 
modest start has grown a five- 
plant nationwide organization, 
busy serving the processing and 
storage needs of America. Crafts- 
: manship has always been Graver’s 
7 trademark. Pioneering many im- 
: provements in fabricating and 
I welding methods, Graver has al- 
ways met the special needs of new 
industries. For example, Graver’s 
first work on atomic installations 
began 20 years ago. 


Today Graver serves the petro- 
leum, chemical, steel and nuclear 
industries, building always for the 
future. 


a 


E- Gpeeele 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 
EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
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It Took a Bold 


New Design Concept : 


to House 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


ATOMIC ELECTRIC 


POWER PLANT 


How do you house an atomic elec- 
tric power plant? Dig a hole five 
stories down. Erect a giant ten- 
story welded steel ‘“‘containment 
vessel.’”’ Sea] it off air-tight, and 
you have one of the largest pres- 
sure vessels man has ever been 
called on to build. 

That’s the story, over-simpli- 
fied, of the unique: housing re- 
quired for America’s first nuclear- 
powered electric plant, the 
Experimental Boiling Water 
Reactor, at Argonne National 
Laboratory, Lemont, Illinois. 

In our practical, efficient world 
of engineering, there is a sound 
structural reason for the unusual 
dome-shaped building, now rec- 
ognized by everyone as the sym- 
bol of atomic-power-for-peace. 


Radioactive steam and gases 
must be contained within the sys- 
tem. The precautions necessary 
demanded an air-tight building, 
80 feet in diameter by 119 feet 
high. 

This giant welded steel struc- 
ture, designed to withstand a pres- 
sure of 15 pounds per square inch 
above gage pressure, was made 
concave throughout, with a semi- 
ellipsoid bottom and a _ hemi- 
spheric top. 

Upon completion, the half-mil- 
lion cubic foot shell was tested for 
air-tightness. Never before had so 
large a welded structure required 
such thorough testing against air 
loss. 

Graver’s skills, backed by a cen- 
tury of experience, were called 


upon to fabricate, erect and test 
this unique steel structure. 

Graver’s research department 
devised the special air-tightness 
testing procedures. Graver fabri- 
cated all sealing devices—the ac- 
cess air-locks, bulkheads and 
doors, and the two water-demin- 
eralizing systems. It also furnished 
the saucer-shaped 15,000 gallon — 
water tank suspended under the 
dome. 

This application of Graver’s 
skills in the fabrication and erec- 
tion of America’s first atomic 
power plant is indicative of 
Graver’s readiness to help you 
fulfill your plans for the future, 
no matter how unusual or exact- 
ing the requirements. 


Building for the Future on 100 Years of Craftsmanship in Steels and Alloys 
GRAVER JANK & MFG.CO.[NC. 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
CHICAGO e TULSA @ SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
FONTANA, CALIFORNIA ° SAN FRANCISCO 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA e 
| PITTSBURGH e@ DETROIT e 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES e 
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Every time the clock ticks 
Serton Foods are being served 
to pleased quests 
with greater profit 


cH! CAGO + 
PHONE LONG 


March 1957 


Mr. Gordon Rice, Aavertisins Manager 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
one North LaSalle street 

Chicago» Jllinois 


pear Mr- Rice: 


Thank you for the qnvitation to tell the 
readers of Commerce Magazine the Wilding service story. 


The home in studio of Wilding 


sue) leg! Chicago Here motion P television commer- 
a sli i ily on three huge 


process 
printing exposed film. i j f prod 


and processing provides quick § 7S 
from a quality-controt standpoint. 


For 30 years Wilding has peen servicing 
commerce and industry with expert counsel, eareful plan- 
killed production in sales and training films, 
ations vehicles anda other types of programs 


such as jnaustrial shows ana sales meetings - 


However, this is by no means our complete 
storye If readers of your magazin like a more de- 
tailed account of our operations we wi e than 
glad to give it to theme A note to the u ea will 
pring 2 prompt replye 


sincerely iuege. 
Jack A- Krieger 
Aavertising Manager 


The Editor’s Page 


Measuring A Billion 


One good reason why most Americans don’t get 
excited about huge federal government expendi- 
tures, including the billions of dollars given to 
foreign governments without hope or expectation 
of repayment, is that a billion dollars is beyond 
the comprehension of most of us. We just don’t 
appreciate how really big it is. 

However, you can get a pretty good idea of 
how big three quarters of a billion dollars is from 
a speech made by John D. Bradley, president of 
The Bunker Hill Company, a mining and smelt- 
ing firm. Referring to the company’s Bunker Hill 
mine in Idaho, the largest single lead mine in the 


United States, discovered in 1885, Mr. Bradley said: 


“Since discovery, over 100 miles of drifts and 
tunnels have been driven in this single property. 
The ore extracted is of such volume as to fill 20 
city blocks 300 feet high (the height of a 25-story 
building) and, based on present prices, an equiva- 
lent of over three-quarters of a billion dollars worth 
of lead, zinc, and silver ores have been mined.” 

In other words, it has taken more than 70 years, 
and the lifetime work of thousands of men, to 
extract three quarters of a billion dollars worth 
of valuable metal from the earth. It is particularly 
unfortunate that foreign aid must be expressed in 
terms of dollars. No one can eat or wear dollars, 
or convert them into machinery or factories. What 
we give away, then, isn’t money, but true wealth — 
the 20 city blocks piled 300 feet high with ore, 
multiplied many times over. 


Lesson For U. S. 


London reports indicate that there is going to be 
a counter revolution in England. Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and the other leaders of the 
Conservative party have concluded that the social- 
istic welfare state, far from proving a success, is 
hurting England. 

The new approach the Macmillan government 
plans to take is expressed as the “incentive state.” 
Two major changes are planned. Taxes are to be 
used for their original purpose—namely, to provide 
revenue instead of being employed primarily to 
redistribute wealth. Secondly, government services 
are to be paid for principally by the people using 
them. 

The idea is to make it possible for capable and 
industrious Britons to earn and keep large incomes 
and to accumulate substantial estates. Under pres- 
ent taxes both are impossible. Businesses also are 


to be permitted to retain more of their earnings 
for improvements, expansion and reserves. 

Macmillan and the other leaders of the British 
Conservative party are said to have decided on this 
course away from socialism for two reasons. First, 
Britain is losing out in the competitive race with 
other nations of the world because her most capa- 
ble people have no incentive to use their capabili- 
ties. In fact, Britain is losing many of its finest 
young technicians to such countries as Canada and 
the United States where they can find greater re- 
ward. Second, the Conservative party leaders have 
finally realized that their chances of winning future 
elections by outbidding the Labor party are dim. 

There is a sharp lesson in this radical turnabout 
in Britain, for the difference in our taxation policies: 
and growing dependence on government services 
have been only a matter of degree — not direction. 
Britain has learned the hard way that redistribu- 
tion of income does not create wealth but dissipates 
it. 


High On The Hog! 


Chicken feed, the real stuff, isn’t small change 
today. 

In fact, poultry nutritionists bent on pleasing 
pullet palates have given the chicks something to 
crow about: they eat better than people do, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s magazine. 

Today’s broilers boast a balance of calories and 
proteins that would put health food faddists to 
shame. The simple cracked corn of yesterday has 
given way to feeds supplemented with fats, vita- 
mins, antibiotics and amino acids. As a result, 
Monsanto claims, chickens are the best fed of all 
domesticated animals including the tubbiest hubby. 

Far from choking on such fine-feathered fare 
as Methionine Hydroxy Analogue (a synthetic 
protein source), the chicks blossom to broiler size 
in record time. In Georgia, top broiler-growing 
state at $2.5 million weekly, they reach market 
weight on fewer pounds of feed and in one-fourth 
less time than ever before. 

All of which means more, cheaper and_ better 
broilers and fryers to enhance the already powerful 
temptation to obesity to which so many of us 
succumb, 


ln Alene : 


A credit union is simply a group 
of people who run their own 
borrowing and saving system 
under government supervision. 
In this proven 100-year-old 
plan, members save money to- 
gether to provide capital to lend 
each other for emergencies and 
useful purposes. Loans are made 
at low cost and savings pay good 
returns. It is democracy in ac- 


“SAVING A LITTLE EACH PAYDAY the way we 
do in our credit union,” says Willis French, 
“is painless, and the money adds up fast — 
especially with the good returns we get.”” Many 
credit unions provide the added protection of 
special life insurance at no premium charge. 


Bituminous Road Finishers ready for delivery at Barber-Greene Company plant in Aurora, IIlinois. 


“Our credit union helps make this 
a better product” 


Says Mr. H. A. BARBER, President of Barber-Greene Company, manufacturer of road- 
building machines and material-handling equipment. “Our employees have in their 
credit union a way to save money regularly and a place to turn for sympathetic financial 
help. I feel certain that the contribution this has made to the self-sufficiency and well- 
being of our people is reflected favorably in the quality of Barber-Greene products.” 


tion — people working things 
out together. In America today, 
nearly 20,000 credit unions 
serve some 10,000,000 people. 
With a credit union to help 
workers solve personal money 
problems, wage garnishments 
and requests for advances prac- 
tically disappear. Efficiency 
rises, unhampered by financial 
anxiety. 


“HARD LUCK had me swamped in money 
troubles before I worked at Barber-Greene,”’ 
says Charles Benson. “I took my problem 
to the credit union when I came here. 
Their help got me back on my feet. It’s 
sure wonderful to belong to a credit union.” 


Credit unions now operate in 
most of Illinois’ best-known 
companies. Their promotion of 
thrift and sound financial habits 
has won their hearty endorse- 
ment by management, labor, 
government and church. 

Clip and mail the coupon be- 
low for full information on the 
benefits a credit union can bring 
your company and your people. 


Ce 


: CLIP AND MAIL 


I[inois Credit Union League 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost, complete 
information on organizing a credit union. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


the only airline 
serving 
60American cities 
. and the 
Capitals of Europe! 


® CRACK PILOTS 


Million-mile pilots—whose entire 
lives are devoted to their flying 
careers. With these men, train- 
ing never ceases. Periodic checks 
determine their level of efficiency. 
: And these checks continue as 
146 long as they fly for TWA. 


St Oe) ee BES 
1 


@® COMFORT 


Service is our business! That’s 
why our TWA hostesses are able 
to serve 64 hot meals at one 
time, answer questions, make up 
4 berths, keep youngsters amused 
—and still respond with a ready 
smile. Same goes for our inter- 
national pursers. 


® CONVENIENCE 


: Planning your pleasure—is our 
pleasure. Simply call us at Dear- 
born 2-7600 and have your trip 
planned first hand! Ask about 
our packaged vacations, and 
family plan prices, too! 


CALL NOW 


DEarborn 22-7600 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
ABASH and MONROE STS. 
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Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


e More Attention To Investors — 
The amount of money spent by 
American corporations to cement 
stockholder relations will probably 
grow, according to a recent survey 
conducted by the Public Opinion 
Index for Industry, Princeton, N. J. 

The group found that the in- 
crease is expected by 50 per cent of 
the firms queried; none of the oth- 
ers thought expenditures would de- 
crease. 


e Human Artery Made of Nylon 
—Chemstrand Corporation, Deca- 
tur, Alabama, has announced that 
200 people are now “wearing” its 
Y-shaped artery made of nylon, 
which replaces a section of the hu- 
man aorta that carries blood to the 
leg. The development has saved 
these victims of clogged or ailing 
aortic bifurcations, severe pain and 
possible death. 


e Curb Service Airline Tickets 
— You can now pick up airline tick- 
ets while sitting in your car, with- 
out even having to find a parking 
place. An arrangement between 
American Airlines and Mid-Amer- 
ica National Bank, located in the 
Prudential Building, enables pas- 
sengers to pick up their tickets 
from the bank’s curb-side tellers. 
Tellers act for the airline in accept- 
ing either cash or credit cards as 
payment. American will deliver 
tickets-by-teller for flights on other 
airlines, as well as on its own. 


¢ Steel Capacity Up—The iron 
and steel industry sharply incréased 
its capacity during 1956 to a record 
133,459,150 net tons of ingots and 
steel for castings annually. By op- 
erating at 87 per cent of present 
rated capacity, the industry can 
now pour as much steel as it did in 


record 1955. Every year, it can pro- 
duce about 1,582 pounds of raw 
steel for each of the more than 168 
million individuals in the United 
States. 


e Bakers’ Dough — During 1955, 
bakers earned a profit of 11.9 per 
cent on their investment, a recent 
study by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
discloses. The typical baker had 
total sales of $53,510, realized 
$5,672 in salary, and had a net prof- 
it, before federal and state income 
taxes, amounting to $1,926. Cost 
of goods sold amounted to $58.10 
on_every $100 in merchandise sold. 


e Executive Reading —The typ- 
ical American business executive 
spends about 60 per cent of his 
reading time going over memos, re- 
ports, and correspondence, the 
American Management Association 
reports. A sixth of the time is 
spent on business magazines. On 
the average, five hours a day-~are 
spent on business reading, and ten 
hours a week are devoted to leisure 
reading of books, magazines, and 
newspapers. 


e Liberal Education for Business 
— The Ford Foundation has ap- 
proved a grant of $250,000 to the 
Northwestern University School of 
Business for further development 
of the school’s program of liberal 
education for business. The new 
program is designed to integrate 
general education in the arts and 
sciences with training in business 
subjects. 


e Business Failures — Failures 
among retailers of apparel and ac- 
cessories ‘rose 40.2 per cent in Jan- 


uary, 1957, compared to the same 


(Continued on page 296) 
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EFENGEE carries a complete line of G-E motors and 
control in stock—more models and ratings than ever 
before. This means immediate delivery and quick, 
professional ‘service. 


EFENGEE can anticipate your eae ey us 
know what your future needs will be, and 
we'll make sure we have the right stock 
on hand. 


transformers 

watthour meters 

fuse cutouts 

: time switches 
instruments floodlights 
ballasts street lighting 
capacitors ~ switchgear 


GENERAL ELECTRIC quality is your 
assurance of continuous production. 
G-E motors and control have proyen 
records—they last longer, are easier to 
maintain and have fewer breakdowns. 


Over 50,000 electrical products in stock at all times 


Quick and ‘courteous service Free Parking 22 trunk lines 


: of epics Blectrical 


965 West Chicago Avenue _ Chicago 2, Illinois . SEeley 8-3500 


Waukegan Branch: 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1020 Greenwood Avenue . Waukegan, Illinois ° ONtario 2-1194 
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ALL THE World snow xrow.. 


MORE about Chicago's great future as an inland 
seaport. ss 

MORE about the facilities building and to be 
built to make it the center of waterway trans- 
portation in Mid America. 


MORE about its unmatched prospects for growth 
in all other forms of transportation. 


MORE about its position as the biggest, most 
diversified and fastest growing industrial center 
in the world. 


MORE about the hundreds of thousands of job 
opportunities of all types which Chicago’s 
dynamic rate of growth will create in the years 
ahead. 


MORE about its unparalleled advantages as a 
center of distribution. 


MORE about the many projects under way and 
planned to make it a better place in which to 
live as well as work and do business. 


he Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is now bringing all facets of this 

great story together in CHICAGO'S NEW HORIZONS, to be published in June, 
1957. The staff of the Association and many of Chicago’s best known writers on business 
subjects are preparing interesting and authoritative articles covering the foregoing sub- 
jects and many others. 


Your Important Business Associates, 
Customers and your Friends will want... 


This factual study of Chicago’s future. Copies of the publication are available to you 
for this purpose in quantities of 100 or more with your name imprinted on the cover 
at $2.00 per copy. Smaller quantities without name same price. Books will be shipped 
directly to you by printer. 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


ee your “orders” now 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


in advance of publication 


Here's my order for : CHICAGO'S 


to insure getting the quan- , 
NEW HORIZONS. 


tity you want. 


(1 Our check for $ Psy 8 = is attached. 
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Company—— 
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Twenty-five years ago Stainless Steel was 

only in the experimental stage. Today it has 

satisfied an urgent need for a superior metal 

in many fields of application in which the 
_ qualities of corrosion and heat resistance are 
of paramount importance. 


From 3” thick to the lightest gauges in stock. 


STEEL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


350 WEST ROOT STREET CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
BOulevard 8-1130 


One La Salle 
Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
‘standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


_ American National Ins. Co. 
’ Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

_ Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
| Fred. S. James & Co. 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
_ Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
' Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
_ Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
_ Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
_ Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
' New Jersey 
_ New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


¥ Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 


' Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of 
' Cincinnati 


_ Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
_ Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
_ Worcester, Mass. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Bx 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
__ adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
4 5 « 

service features, and other details. 


L. SJ. Sheridan & Co. 


f Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 
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e Transportation Has a Good 
Year — Barge lines, airlines, and oil 
pipelines carried at least ten per 
cent more freight in 1956 than in 
1955, reports the U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce. Meanwhile, automo- 
bile travel gained 4.5 per cent, and 
the number of passengers carried 
by the airlines jumped 13.7 per 
cent. 

Ton-miles of freight carried by 
U. S. railroads increased 4.2 per 
cent, while that of over-the-road 
truck operators was up 6.2 per cent. 
Great Lakes shipping was the only 
freight category that recorded a 
decrease; it came to 1.3 per cent. 
Major cause was a prolonged strike 
that tied up ore boats during 1956. 

Passenger business of United 
States ocean ships was down about 
six per cent, compared to 195d. 
Railroads and bus lines reported 
virtually no change in their vol- 
ume. Significantly, urban  trans- 
portation held its own, revenue- 
wise, during 1956, and recorded a 
one per cent increase in patronage. 
This was the first increase reported 
in the U. S. C of C’s annual report 
since 1946. Total expenditures for 
travel in 1956 were reportedly up 
seven per cent over the previous 
year. 

Successful operation of the 
world’s first atomic-powered subma- 
rine, the “Nautilus,” was called a 
“transportation development of 
major significance.” Already, the 
first atomic-powered merchant ship 
is under construction; it 1s expected 
to be completed in 1960. Also in 
progress, the report added, is work 
on an atomic-powered aircraft. 

Another important transporta- 
tion development; the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, providing 
for a 41,000-mile net of limited ac- 
cess superhighways, plus acceler- 


and 


ated construction of roads 
streets in the federal-aid highway 
system, during the next 13 years. 

Demand for transportation 
should continue to advance during 
1957 in about the same degree it 
rose during 1956, said U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials. The 
distribution of the increase should 
be roughly comparable to that re- 
alized by each type of carrier in 
1956. 


© Road Machinery Boom—High- 
way construction equipment sales 
during 1957 will reach $3 billion, 
double the 1956 level, Financial 
Expert Sydney D. Maddock told 
the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation at its convention in Chi- 
cago recently. Maddock, chairman 
of the executive committee, C.I.T. 
Corporation, said expenditures for 
repair and maintenance of road 
building machinery would push 
the $3 billion total even higher. 

“The 1956 highway program au- 
thorizes more expenditures of 
government funds than were made 
available in all the preceding 40 
years,” Maddock explained. “Now 
that the start is made, the final, 
expanded federal highway pro- 
gram — plus spending by state and 
local governments — could amount 
to some $100 billion during the 
next 15 years.” 


¢ Pensions Plan Trends — Corre- 
lating pension benefits to the cost 
of living, and devising methods for 
workers to retain pension credits 
when they switch employers are 
important recent trends in employe 
benefit planning, says Commerce 
Clearing House, national reporting 
authority on tax and business law. 
Both developments are described 
in a recently published CCH book, 


‘Bad 
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~ When will Chicago be... 
“The World’s Greatest City”? 


“Chicago, 25 years after completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, should be the world’s greatest city.” 
The man who recently made this spectacular predic- 
tion is Mr. Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive officer 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 

While a man in Mr. Coulter’s position might be 
expected to have an abundant supply of optimism, it’s 
hard to argue with his facts: 


CHICAGO 
. has added 5,000 new manufacturing plants since 
1939 (it is estimated that 513,000 additional 
workers will be needed by 1960) 
. handles 45,000 railroad freight cars daily—more 
than are handled by any other railroad center 


. on completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway will be 
available to 90% of the world’s shipping 
.-is the only city on the Great Lakes with a con- 
necting link between ocean-borne traffic and the 
Mississippi Waterway 
.is already the world’s leading air transportation 
center 
.. has truck facilities that handle about 40% of all 
truck freight in the U.S. 
What’s happening here in the new Chicago affects 
every business and every businessman in the nation. 
These are facts for America to grow on, and for you 


Harris Bank brings you to profit by. 
“THIS IS THE MIDWEST” In its 124 years, Chicago has grown faster than any 
with Fahey Flynn other city in the world. For 75 of these years the 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m.—Channel 2 Harris Organization has been in the thick of Chicago’s 
Meet Midwest business leaders and educators progress, helping its industry and its citizens prosper 
in person on this award-winning TV show and plan for opportunities ahead. 


Our 

75th 
Anniversary 
Year 


HARRIS Trust && 
and Savings BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882 + Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 90 


’ Member Federal Reserve System... Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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titled “Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans and Clauses.” 

“Never before has there been 
such a tremendous interest in plan- 
ning against the hazards of old 
age,” CCH reports. “Federal tax 
reports show that income tax de- 
ductions for retirement plans were 
$835 million in 1946, and estimates 
for 1956 place the contributions 
well in excess of $2.5 billion.” 


© Air Conditioner Sales Mush- 
room — A giant new industrial 
market, together with a rapidly 


growing residential demand, will 
continue the present boom in air 
conditioner sales, says an industry 
expert. 

Cloud Wampler, board chair- 
man of the Carrier Corporation, 
reported that the air conditioning 
industry had retail sales amounting 
to $3 billion in 1956; it was the 
seventh consecutive year in which 
all previous sales records were 
broken, he added. 

In 1957, said the Carrier execu- 
tive, retail air conditioning sales 
should reach $3.5 billion. He ex- 
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CRANE VALVES 


Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 5, Illinois - Branches and Wholesalers in all areas 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @° PIPE ¢ PLUMBING 
KITCHENS @ HEATING @ AIR CONDITIONING 
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pects room air conditioner volume 
to grow from $426 million, the 
1956 figure, to $440 million this 
year. Carrier’s production of room 
units will double during this pe- 
viod. Equal, or larger increases 
were projected for other types of 
air conditioning equipment: 

Residential systems, $262 million 
in 1956, $375 million in 1957; ap- 
plied or built-up systems, $1.05 bil- 
lion in 1956, $1.19 billion in 1957; 
heating equipment adaptable to 
air conditioning, $638 million in 
1956, $650 million in 1957; self- 
contained equipment, $215 million 
in 1956, $238 million in 1957. 


By 1961, Wampler expects in- 
dustry sales to hit 2,150,000 units; 
he estimated that 1,600,000 units 
would be sold this year. During 
the next four years, it was added, 
the number of air conditioning 
systems installed in homes should 
increase from 250,000 to 600,000. 
In the latter year, about 30 per 
cent of all new residences prob- 
ably will be equipped with central 
air conditioning at time of con- 
struction. This compares. with 
about seven per cent in 1956. 


The Carrier Corporation execu- 
tive, who spoke recently at dedica- 
tion ceremonies for a new company 
engineering laboratory, predicted 
that future air conditioning units 
would be quieter, less costly, and 
much smaller than present models. 
They would contain devices to con- 
trol odors, remove bacteria, smog, 
and allergenic substances such as 
hay fever. Industrial air condition- 
ing units, it was added, will pro- 
vide “spot” cooling in so-called 
“hot” industries, and stratified cool- 
ing that permits a substantial per- 
centage of factory heat to escape 
under its own power. 


© No Depression—A _ forecast 
that steel demand this year would 
increase approximately five per 
cent over 1956 was coupled with 
doubt of a major depression dur- 
ing the next 20 years by Edward 
J. Verity, Lukens Steel Company 
economist, at a recent meeting of 
the New York Chapter, American 
Steel Warehouse Association. 

He predicted steel shipments for 
the year would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 87 million tons, and 
that ingot production would be ap- 
proximately 118-120 million tons, 

(Continued on page 303) 
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_ Feature Films on WGN-TV 


PRODUCED BY. 7 — propuceD Ra) “STARTS APRIL Ist 
‘BY .|hCUrS on WGN-TV 


David O. Selznick CHICAGO 
i : Mon. at 8-9:30.P.M. 


ae *New Syndicated Shows Coming! 


For 
further information, 
call, write or wire 


JONNY GRAFF. 


Vice-President in char 
Midwest Sales, NTA 


SSOCIATES, INC. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL - BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS °* ATLANTA ° DALLAS 
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Electric Ranges 


Electronic Cooking Centers 
Commercial Cooking Equipment 
Refrigerators 

Food Freezers 

Air Conditioners 

Automatic Washers 

Clothes Dryers 

Combination Washer-Dryers 
Dishwashers 

Disposalls® 

Water Heaters 

Customline Built-Ins 
Modular Kitchens 

Television 


THERE’S BETTER LIVING electrically every day in homes 
equipped with Hotpoint Appliances and Television. Appetizing toods, beauti- 
fully clean clothes and linens, tableware that’s always bright and sparkling, 


vivid television entertainment —all this with pushbutton ease and convenience. 


HOTPOINT CO., 5600 WEST TAYLOR STREET, CHICAGO 44 
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How Concrete Roads Create Wealth 


Highways, like farms, factories, railroads and mines, 
are capital investments. Investments in good farms, 
factories, railroads and mines create wealth and earn 
money. So do investments in good roads. That’s im- 
portant to highway users because their investments 
—in the form of license fees, gas and other taxes— 
pay for building and maintaining roads. 


Investments in concrete roads usually create the 
most wealth and earn the most money. One way they 
do this is by increasing land values. An example is 
the Gulf Freeway in Houston, Tex. Here’s the record 
based on a thorough study made for the Texas State 
Highway Department by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


For five years before the Freeway was built prop- 
erty values along the Freeway route in Zone A rose 
less than they did in areas a considerable distance 
away (Zone C). Those in intermediate areas (Zone B) 
increased about the same amount as property values 
in all other parts of the city. In the five years following 
construction of the Freeway property values in Zone 
A more than doubled. Those in Zone B rose more 
than 75%, while those in Zone C rose less than 50%. 


% Number of vehicles traveling this road per day 85,000 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Texas $.00638 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $542.30 
Times the number of days in a year 365 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $197,940 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its expected lifetime $50,000 
Equals annual net profit this road earns per mile $147,940 


Another way concrete roads like the Gulf Freeway 
create wealth is by earning “user’s fees’’— gasoline 
and other taxes—you pay to drive on them. And the 
more traffic a road handles the more it earns. For 
example, the section of the Gulf Freeway shown 
above earns $198,000 per mile per year.* Inasmuch 
as only about one-fourth of these earnings are needed 
annually to pay for building and maintaining such 
a road, the remainder is a profit that can be used for 
constructing more wealth-producing highways. 


In contrast to the high-earning record of concrete 
roads, other types of pavement often do not earn as 
much as they cost to build and maintain. The costly 
patching, resurfacing and rebuilding they require 
reduces the amount for building additional highways. 


The safety features of concrete highways cannot 
be evaluated mathematically but they’re important 
to you. When danger looms, for example, you can 
stop faster on concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant sur- 
face, wet or dry. And at night concrete’s lighter color 
reflects more light so you can see farther and better. 


The roads in your state belong to you. Your license 
fees and gas taxes pay for them. You get the biggest 
return— and safest driving —for your money when 
all the main highways are paved with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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. experience and competence in the 
insurance market place. 


.rate and hazard control engineering 
service. 


. direct personal attention from 
experienced, friendly men. 


ee 


These things — when needed, where needed 
— have been furnished to commercial 
insurance buyers for nearly a century by . 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 
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FUTURE UNLIMITED— REPORT #1 ON CHICAGO 


Turning a Great Inland City into 


The new Port of Chicago, 
scheduled for completion in 1957, 
will bring the seacoast to the Mid- 
west. A deep-water port, it will be 
accessible to 75% of foreign, ocean- 
going merchant ships. It will in- 
clude giant grain elevators and vast 
terminal facilities. 
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“hree projects, begun in 1955, may 
hange the entire complexion of 
merica’s world trade. One is the St. 
uawrence Seaway, linking the Great 
akes with the sea, to be finished in 
959. Another is the construction of a 
uge, deep-water port at Chicago’s 
uake Calumet, scheduled for comple- 
ion in 1957. The third, slated for com- 
nletion in 1961, is the widening of the 
Jal-Sag Channel which connects 
Shicago to the Mississippi and the 
waterways of Mid-America. 


What it means to shippers 


The result will be a world port right in 
she center of the area where goods and 
‘ood are produced—and consumed. 
Chicago is the industrial heart of the 
aation, and within 250 miles are lo- 
sated the agricultural and population 
-enters of America. Furthermore, 
Chicago is already the rail, air and 
ruck hub of the country. 

Shipping costs out of the Midwest 
san be lowered substantially. Here 
re some examples: 

On automobiles shipped 
to Rotterdam—17% 
On lard to Antwerp—384% 
On road building machinery 
to England—20% 


What it means to importers 
—and consumers 


[The same shipping savings work for 
mporters, and will probably be passed 
yn in time to consumers. For instance: 
On toys from Germany—24% 
On cod liver oil from Norway —28%, 
Jn Scotch whisky from England—24% 


What it means to Chicago 
and the Midwest 


fiven more exciting are the vistas 
ypening up for the Chicago area. The 
Port of Chicago will be one of the 
world’s largest ports. One and one- 


Great World Port 


The St. Lawrence Seaway will put a world port right 


into the industrial, agricultural, transportation and 


population center of America. The economy of the Mid- 


west—and your business—may be changed profoundly. 


The Saint Lawrence Seaway, to be 
ready in 1959, will open the Great Lakes 
to vessels of 20,000 to 25,000 tons capac- 
ity. 


half miles of dock are now under con- 
struction; vast terminal facilities and 
two of the world’s largest grain ele- 
vators are rising. 

Large industries are already select- 
ing sites in the Lake Calumet area for 
plants and warehouses. Shipbuilding 
firms are preparing to move in. These 
developments alone are expected to 
amount to $3 billion in land and build- 
ings or $10 billion including machinery, 
equipment and materials. 

The Seaway, in conjunction with the 
Cal-Sag Channel, will make Chicago 
the gateway to the entire waterway 
system of the Midwest. Experts pre- 
dict that Chicago’s wholesale trade, 
now averaging $16.5 billion a year, 
may rise to $22 billion. 


New jobs will bring in 
new consumers 

Jobs directly connected with water 
transportation are expected to increase 
from the present 3,000 to 40,000. The 
estimated grand total of new jobs 
which can result directly and indirect- 
ly from the three waterway projects, 
is 890,000. And the area’s retail trade 
is expected to rise from $7.1 billion a 
year to $9.5 billion. 


The Calumet-Sag Channel, when 
widening operations are completed in 
1961, will accommodate multi-tow barges 
of 10 to 14 units. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
has been building with this city since 
1863—and has developed into the lead- 
ing Chicago bank and one of the largest 
in the nation. So we’re in a unique 
position to start you building with 
Chicago now. 


Our 90-year-old Foreign Banking 
Department can help you share in 
Chicago’s new world trade. The oldest 
and largest in the Midwest, it works 
closely with thousands of corre- 
spondent banks in every part of the 
globe. 


When financing new developments, 
you'll value the knowledge and ex- 
perience of our “industry specialized” 
lending officers. They are organized 
into 10 Divisions, each financing and 
working with one group of industries 
exclusively —and one Division special- 
izes in your business. 

For more information on the future 
of Chicago, and how The First can 
help you share in it, write to us today. 


Figures on shipping savings, new jobs and 
wholesale and retail trade provided by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


&& The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER F, D.1, C. 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


water as nature made it 
is a big part of our business 


The Midwest, like many other parts of the country, suffers 
from water that ranges from medium hard to extremely 
hard. As most people know, hard water has many disad- 
vantages. Soft water makes life much more pleasant. 

With soft water, soap dissolves more easily. Clothes wash 
cleaner, and there’s no mineral soap scum to stay in the 
clothes. Skin is softer. Dishes wash cleaner. Plumbing lasts 
longer, because there’s no “‘lime” to clog water heaters and 
pipes and other equipment. 

So a big part of our business is making life more pleasant 
by supplying soft water to homes, and to commercial and 
industrial establishments where soft water is a “‘must.”” 

Under the ‘‘Modern” name our Water Treatment Divi- 
sion sells a line of high-grade water softeners through whole- 
salers and dealers. 

Under the “SERViSOFT” name our dealers supply soft 


Service tank, left, 
and several of the 
latest type of 
water softeners. 


GEORGE GETZ CORPORATION 


water service on an exchange-tank basis to homes, restau- 
rants, and beauty parlors, and sell water softeners to those 
who prefer to own their own. 

Excellent laboratory facilities maintain continuous tests 
of water and water-softening materials and methods, and 
contribute substantially to the new, improved water soft- 
eners being produced by our manufacturing division. 

Servisoft, founded in 1936, is the original soft water serv- 
ice business. Its dealers operate on an exclusive franchise 
basis, and a Servisoft franchise is a highly desirable, profit- 
able investment for either an owner-manager or an owner- 
investor. Franchises can be secured for as low as $20,000, 
which is used to establish the business and pay the first 
year’s running expenses. 

Investors who are interested in learning more are invited 
to address their inquiries to us. 


SERViSOFT 


WATIE TATU onitiow OROIOF Ore CORPORATION 


Sort Warer SERVICE 
We Softer the Wleter for You", 


Wrigley Building + 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Farm and Ranch Division 
Lebanon, Indiana, and Kingman, Arizona 
Water Treatment Division Fabriform Division 
Rockford, Illinois Los Angeles, California 
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OF $50,000 
OR MORE 


OF $100,000 
OR MORE 


Apartment 
Building 


Financing an apartment building, 
hotel or motel . . . a retail store or 
shopping center ... a factory or 
office building? 


Does your company require 
refinancing of existing short term 
loans? ... Or 10 year and longer 
financing for larger plant facili- 
ties .. . or purchase of additional 
companies? With these outlays 
increasing sales, permanent addi- 
tions to working capital will be 
needed. 


SALE LEASE-BACKS 


. which obtain a 100% cash sale 
price at today’s market value... 
are also a specialty of this organiza- 
tion. This type of financing presents 
many favorable tax aspects. 


Whatever yout problem, let 
Gruetzmacher help you. 


Factory or 
Larger Plant Facilities 


DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS 
are the pbuswer 


Loans from $100,000 and upwards are avail- 
able at low insurance company interest rates to 
qualifying corporate borrowers. 


Shopping Center 


CALL OR WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 


GRUETZMACHER & CO. 


A. H. 


39 South La Salle St. e 


GeorcE F. Gerk, President 


Chicago 3, Ill. e Financial 6-4137 


Member: 
Mortgage Bankers Association 
| of America 
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puzzled 
about Direct 
Mail ? 


No puzzling planning, no detail drudgery for 

you — when Donnelley handles your Dealer Help Mail 

Sales Program. Direct mail experts see it through from initial 
planning to final mailing. You and your dealers get the maximum 
amount of advertising for every dollar you spend. 


Here’s how Donnelley puts all the parts of a successful direct 
mail program together, to take a load off your 
mind — and off your desk, too. 


Men trained for highly specialized creative planning put their 
heads together — their pencils and brushes to work — to produce 
mailing pieces that attract customers... and coordinate with 
your other dealer merchandising activities. 


PRODUCTION Art, engraving, typesetting, printing — Donnelley 
gives you the finest to assure you of the highest quality 


graphic reproduction of your mailing pieces. 
Donnelley is famous for acquiring, building and maintaining 
DISTRIBUTION A : ‘1: + 

highly efficient mail lists. Yours are kept up-to-date; your mail 

is directed to the active prospects in your market. 
Not till the last piece of mail reaches the post office does Donnelley super- 

SUPERVISION a : : } 

vision end, Careful addressing and recommendation of the most economical 


and appropriate method of mailing are important parts of the full service. 


a For complete information on the Donnelley Dealer Help Mail 
Sales Plan, call or write your nearest Donnelley office. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


Prudential Plaza f 230 East Sandford Blvd. 727 Venice Blvd. 
Chicago 1, Illinois Mount Vernon, New York Los Angeles 15, Calif, 
WAbash 2-4860 Mount Vernon 4-7000 Richmond 0221 
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Motorola 


30 years of growth with the Midwest 


about industrial Mid-America— 
a restless striving to get things done. 


| cle. a vital, raw-boned quality 


In 30 years we’ve developed a lot of 
that ‘get things done’ spirit, too. That’s 
why Motorola has grown to be the 
world’s largest exclusive electronics 
manufacturer. 

And with 30 years of it behind us, 
pioneering has become a habit at 
Motorola. 

That’s why you can be sure Motorola 
will help bring about changes in elec- 
tronic equipment of all kinds in the 
years to come—changes that could well 
be called a “revolution.” 


We thank the people of Chicago and 
the Midwest—our customers, our sup- 
pliers and our employees—for their help 
in the past. And with their help, we’ll 
play our part in the future. Because 
Motorola and its people have the pio- 
neering spirit that gets things done. 


MAA MOTOROLA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Electronics Manufacturer 


BLACK & WHITE AND COLOR TV * HOME 
AND CAR RADIOS °¢ HI-FI AND PHONO- 
GRAPHS ° TWO-WAY RADIO COMMUNI- 
CATIONS * MICROWAVE RELAY SYSTEMS 
e MILITARY ELECTRONICS e HANDIE- 
TALKIE® RADIOPHONE ¢ HANDIE-TALKIE® 


PACKSET® RADIOPHONE 


Communications & Industrial Electronics Division, 
4501 West Augusta Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Quincy Plant, Quincy, Illinois 
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Business Behavior of 


By KAY METZ 


the Human Female 


A lot has been said and written about how to do business 


with women — most of it by men; here is a woman’s version 


that there are three things dif- 

* ficult to hide... love... smoke 
..,and a man on a camel. A fourth 
must now be added to this list: it is 
the growing importance of women 
to this country, its industry and its 
overall economy. 

Their importance can be 
summed up in one simple state- 
ment: Women hold the balance of 
power in the United States today. 
This is true for many reasons, one 
being that there are more women 
in America than there are men. 
Statistics puts the plurality at 2.5 
million. Another reason the women 
of this nation are important to our 
economy is because they took pos- 
session of American business the 
other day. A New York Exchange 
study found \that she now owns 
almost 52 percent of current shares, 
compared to less than 50 per cent 
four years ago. 

Women are important to indus- 
try and the economy also because 
they make up almost one third of 
the total employes. Their earnings 
have been estimated at $30 billion 
annually by the U. S. Department 


Tit: Egyptians have .a saying 


Everywhere you turn women are 
at the helm. They outnumber men, have 
the plurality vote, and own over half the 
common stocks listed and the bank ac- 


counts” 
4 Ewing Galloway Photo 


of Labor. Their importance to gov- 
ernment can be illustrated by the 
fact that women cast 52 per cent of 
the vote in the last presidential 
election, thus in effect, turning the 
political tide. 

There are approximately one 
million state and community elec- 
tive offices in our country and only 
533 national elective offices. Good 
government starts at home, and if 
women of America continue to be 
politically active it means that lo- 
cal politics will probably be im- 
proved. This will be reflected on 
the state and national level because 
women have a pronounced tend- 
ency to vote for that which is 
“right” rather than politically “ex- 
pedient.” 


Use Banking Facilities 


One reason women are impor- 
tant to the economy is they are 
using banking facilities now instead 
of stashing their savings in the 


cookie jar or the sugar bowl. A . 


hundred years ago a woman 
couldn’t even hold a bank account 
in her own name, and now 55 per 
cent of all savings accounts are 
owned by women. They hold title 
to 40 per cent of all real estate; 
inherit 68 per cent of all estates; 
and are beneficiaries of more than 
80 per cent of insurance policies. 


Women are important because 
they are the head of 4,224,00 of the 
nation’s families. That’s about one 
out of ten. Half of these heads ‘of 
families have children under the 
age of 18. To do business with these 
more than four million families, 
one must deal with a woman. 

A lot has been said and written 
about women, and most of it has 
been said and written by men, who 
honestly thought they knew some- 
thing about women. In many cases 
they were like Aristotle. Poor old 
Aristotle died firm in the belief that 
women had fewer teeth than men. 
He thought he knew and didn’t 
bother to do any research. All in 
the world he would have had to do 
to get the facts, was to ask Mrs. 
Aristotle to open her mouth and 
keep it open long enough for him 
to count. He didn’t do it because he 
assumed he had the answer. 

There is a big gap in the com- 
munication efforts of many business 
concerns, so far as women are con- 
cerned. Too many are using the 
Aristotle approach. 

One of the best ways to accumu- 
late desired information is by get- 
ting the answers direct from the 
women themselves through surveys 
and research. The findings I have 
represent the combined answers to 
numerous questions given by more 
than 8,000 women. Out of these an- 


Don’t yell, sonny. Women outnumber men everywhere 


swers I have created a composite 
woman. 

Because the questionnaire was 
taken among many types of wom- 
en, this composite female is partly 
a business woman and a teacher, a 
nurse, a farmer’s wife and a profes- 
sional woman. She is somewhat of 
a newspaper woman, a_ factory 
worker, a club president and the 
wife of a promising young execu- 
tive. She has a touch of the grand- 


mother about her. She is a home 
owner, a mother, wife, and a wage 
earner. 


As a wage earner she is impor- | 


tant. Over 21 million women are 
working and taking home pay 
checks today and that’s one reason 
home ownership is at an all-time 
high. Twenty-three times as many 
married women are on payrolls to- 
day than there were 60 years ago. 
One out of every three wives is 


Fifty-five per cent of all savings accounts are owned by women 


Ewing Galloway Photos 
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working today as compared to one 
in 20. The fellow who used to say 
that “his wife” would never go to 
work has had to eat his words . . . 
and probably a cold lunch at the 
same time. But to better appreciate 
the woman of today, let’s take a 
peek over our shoulder to see who 
she was 50 years ago before she was 
“pushed and pulled” out of an area 
of activity that was circumscribed 
by the household for so many years. 


Look Over Other Shoulder 


And if this backward glance re- 
veals a comical person, it should be 
remembered that a look over the 
other shoulder would reveal the 
male counterpart wearing high stiff 
collars and detachable cuffs. His 
shirt still went on over his head as 
the shirt that “went on like a coat” 
had still to be invented. Going to — 
lodge was his favorite alibi. He paid 
no income tax and if his govern- 
ment had taken 35 per cent of his 
income he would have reached for 
grandpappy’s Colt. 

Fifty years ago a woman dressed 
her age. Young matrons did not 
try to look like teen agers. Widows 
advertised their bereaved state by 
wearing black veils, gloves and 
hats, using black bordered hand- 
kerchiefs and stationery. The aver- 
age woman was encased in a whale- 
bone corset which made it necessary 
for her to sit upright. Perhaps that 
was the chief reason crossing the 
knees was considered bad manners. 

Her skirts swept the ground. Her 
blouse was called a shirt-waist and 
if it had lace or embroidery above 
the bosom it was called a “peeka- 
boo.” Elderly women carried black 
parasols, young ladies carried 
bright ones. Both shunned the sun 
and would have been horrified by 
sun-tan. Face powder was used spar- 
ingly and rouge was considered 
characteristic of fast women. Lip- 
stick and finger nail polish were 
unknown and the cosmetic industry 
contented itself by concentrating 
on soap and rosewater. At home 
she had a wood or coal burning 
kitchen range and the ice man filled 
the wooden box every day. She 
spent half of the day in the kitchen 
preparing meals. Today she. does 
it in one hour and 35 minutes. 

For amusement she played an up- 
right piano, probably something by 
Chopin or Ethelbert Nevin, read 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Is Credit Too Scarce 
And Too Costly? 


By CARL E. ALLEN 


HEN I became president of 
Wie Federal Reserve Bank of 

Chicago last October 1, there 
were those who answered the ques- 
tion, “Is credit too scarce and too 
costly?” with a firm yes. 

These complaining voices have 
been in the minority. But some of 
them were voices that I recognized. 
They belonged to business and pro- 
fessional men whom I respected for 
their accomplishment and charac- 
ter. 

Having in mind the part that 
the Federal Reserve System plays 
in the supply and cost of credit, I 
concerned myself first with review- 
ing just what the system and the 
Federal Reserve Banks in particu- 
lar are supposed to do. 


Established By Congress 


The Federal Reserve System was 
established by the Congress and 
much legislation touches on it. 
Probably the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913 and the Employment Act 
of 1946 are the two most important 
pieces of that legislation. From 
those acts and others, the broad 
objectives of the Federal Reserve 
System are today generally recog- 
nized as — 

1. the protection of the dollar’s 
purchasing power by the 
maintenance of a sound cred- 
it and banking system, and 

2. the encouragement of eco- 
nomic growth and high levels 
of employment by reliance on 
flexibility in credit policy. 

And so, in considering the ques- 


The author is president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


tion of the supply of credit we 
must bear in mind the responsibil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve System 
as defined by Congress. And we 
must remember that those Acts of 
Congress represented the wishes of 
the American people. They were 
enacted following periods of seri- 
ous business and financial difficul- 
ties — not immediately following 
those periods of depression, but 
several years after. In other words, 
they do not represent hasty action 
—rather, they were carefully con- 
sidered pieces of legislation. With- 
out doubt they reflected the impa- 
tience of the American public with 
the costs of avoidable excesses of 
expansion and contraction. 

As might be expected, there has 
been very little disagreement from 
any quarter with the objective of 
avoiding excesses. But misgivings 
have arisen about the actions taken 
to achieve that end. For example, 
opinions differ on the diagnosis 
of economic conditions and _pros- 
pects which prompt policy actions. 
There are those, too, who have defi- 
nite and fixed ideas of a minimum 
monetary diet regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions. Still others pre- 
fer a different timing and dosage 
than the monetary authority 
adopts. And, finally, there are 
those who really have no opinion 
on either the need for action, the 
remedy, or the timing, but want, 
above all, to be sure the costs and 
inconveniences of any policy are 
borne by someone else. 

As to deciding whether to act, 
and when and how, it is unfortu- 
nate that monetary policy cannot 
wait, until all informed opinion is 
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in agreement. In a sense, that 
would be almost like fixing a 
course of medical treatment after 
the patient had departed this 
world. Early detection of the evi- 
dence of economic bad health sim- 
plifies the treatment and brightens 
the prognosis —it may be the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
in averting the excesses with which 
we are confronted. 


The problem we face today is to 
avoid the costs of rates of economic 
growth in excess of the commu- 
nity’s savings — rates of growth 
which cannot be realized without 
exposure to inflation. When our 
resources, both human and _ other- 
wise, are fully employed the Fed- 
eral Reserve must use its influence 
to restrain disproportionate growth 
in money and credit. In these cir- 
cumstances an expansion fully re- 
sponsive to demand can only lead 
to increased prices and to reinforce- 
ment of speculative activities. This 
is because at any given moment we 
have only so many hands, so many 
brains to direct them and so many 
machines for them to work on. 
When. all are fully employed, they 
can produce only so much goods 
and so many services. Beyond that 
point adding to demand can only 
force up the price for the existing 
supply. Opening the money spigot 
will not enlarge the stream from 
the goods and services spigot. 


Too Much Crowth 


Concern over a sluggish rate of 
economic growth is not now an is- 
sue. On the contrary our present 
day economy is trying to expand its 
consumption and add to its stock 
of public and private plant at a too 
rapid rate. There is too much 
growth, not too little! Moreover, 
this is not a harmless excess we can 
ignore but one which threatens the 
worth of our dollar. 

Let’s summarize the present sit- 
uation in which some say that 
money is too scarce and too costly. 
(1) Employment is and has for 
some time been at record peaks. 
(2) Many of our basic industries 
are and have been producing at 
full capacity and some beyond 
rated capacity. (3) Wholesale prices 
of industrial commodities are aver- 
aging more than 8 per cent higher 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Silence “Sounds” Good to 
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It’s keeping honey fresh in California, washing clothes 


and shaping transistors at 


to 
jon pho 
pane corporatt? 
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Small quartz cell, alongside of paper match, is heart of the 
new “‘lonovac,”’ an invention that uses ionic clouds to replace 
diaphragms’in loudspeakers and to beam ultrasonic waves 


Magnaflux Corporation Photo 
A utility uses ultrasonic sound to discover worn-out sections of underground pipe 


By 


MILTON GOLIN 


good as it does today to a 

“baby giant’ industry that is 
squalling its inaudible shrieks 
across the American scene more 
persistently than ever before. ‘The 
high-screaming infant is ultra- 
sonics, which this year is popping 
its buttons with some of the fastest 
growing pains of any industry in 
the United States. 

Although sales estimates for the 
industry vary sharply, the Ultra- 
sonics Manufacturers Association 
estimate that equipment volume 
reached $25,000,000 last year. Other 
manufacturers insist the total is 
much higher. For this year, the 
industry is betting on a volume 
three times that amount, with some 
forecasters predicting business 
reaching the $100,000,000 mark — 
more than all previous years com- 
bined. New York Industrialist Paul 
M. Platzman says: “Recognition of 
ultrasonic techniques has cata- 
pulted this one-time laboratory 
curiosity almost overnight toward 
a several billion dollar industry in 
the foreseeable future.” 

Already (although to a relatively 
limited extent), super-quivering 
sound is: keeping honey fresh in 
California, washing clothes and 
dishes in Britain, dyeing fabrics and 
cleaning wool without shrinkage in 
New England, measuring fat on 
beef cattle in Colorado, shaping 
transistors at sharply reduced cost 
in Chicago, and embossing medal- 


S ee never sounded so 


" 
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‘and dishes in”Great Britain, 


reduced cost in Chicago 


lion portraits on glassware in New 
York. It also is mixing a smoother 
peanut butter and a more consistent 
French salad dressing; sterilizing 
milk and boosting yields of pota- 
toes and peas; sweeping rugs and 
drying paper; “pickling” metals 
and mapping underwater contours; 
aging whisky and curing cheese 
within minutes; cleaning camera 
lenses at the rate of 1,000 an hour, 
and measuring the viscosity of soup 
and paint. 


Firms in the Field 


At last estimate, 25 firms were 
whistling away full blast in produc- 


ae 


tion or development of ultrasonic Valuable time in overhaul of airliners is saved with this ultrasonic 
testing device, which makes it unnecessary to dismantle the plane. 
equipment. Over 25 more were Here the operator is checking thickness of the aluminum wing skin 


either handling the devices as a 
sideline to other basic operations, 
or were just starting to enter the 
field. Sparking the expansion this 
year are record-high contract orders 
from the Navy, Air Force and 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Much headway is being made in 
Britain and West Germany, but 
among those firms already immersed 
in silent sound projects in this 
country are: the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Acoustica Associates 
Inc., the Sheffield Corporation, 
Aeroprojects Inc., General Electric 
Corporation, Mack Truck Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Magnaflux 
Corporation, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Branson Ultrasonics Cor- 
poration, Sperry Products Inc., 
Cavitron Equipment Corporation, 
Alcar Instruments Inc., Raytheon 
Manufacturing Corporation, Detrex 
Chemical Industries Inc., Ultra- 
sonic Corporation, and the Curtis- 
Wright Corporation. 2a : Suet 
Every day, it seems, industrial Sperry Products, Inc. Photo 
(Continued on page 277) Testing with ultrasonic device for possible defects in new tie rod forging 
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Research's Role in Rehabilitating the 


By improving knowledge of prevention and treatment, laboratory 


HAT is the place of research 
Wi: this ‘forest’? of rehabili- 
tation problems? A _ literal 
definition of the term ‘“‘rehabilita- 
tion” would include treatment of 
the disability itself —treatment of 
the high blood pressure, the failing 

. heart, or the plugged artery. If we 
assume this definition, the develop- 
ment of new heart and blood vessel 
operations, the discovery of new 
hypotensive drugs —in fact, a fair 
proportion of all clinically impor- 

tant research advances against heart 
diseases are then admissible to a 
discussion of research and rehabili- 
tating the cardiac. Such a discussion 
would be in danger of degenerating 
into a consideration of the bound- 
less subject of clinical research in 
heart disease. 
Obviously, by improving knowl- 
The author is assistant director of the 
National Heart Institute, United States 
Public Health Service. This article is a 


digest of his presentation at the fourth 
annual Heart-in-Industry series. 


has a major influence on the success of returning 


By WILLIAM H. STEWART, M.D. 


Recently the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and the Chi- 
cago Heart Association sponsored an 
all-day conference on health problems 
on the production line. The material 


from that session has been digested 
into a 64-page booklet and is available, 
free. For a copy write, Chicago Heart 
Association, Dept. LDB, 69 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


edge of prevention and treatment, 
laboratory and clinical research 
has a major influence on our suc- 
cess in returning the cardiac to work 
and in maintaining his usefulness 
to himself and society. An interest 
in rehabilitation, however, does not 
necessarily have much in common 
with an interest in laboratory and 
clinical research. These two areas 
overlap very much in our thinking. 
A more practical definition of re- 
habilitation would limit the term 


a A more practical definition of rehabilitation would limit the term to helping the 
__ disabled to live with his disability—helping him make use of what he has left 


i fie : 


to helping the disabled to live with 
his disability — helping the cardiac 
to make maximum use of “what he 
has left.” 

Within the limits of this more 
useful working definition, research 
still has a great deal to offer in re- 
turning the cardiac to work. The 
basic problem in rehabilitating any 
disabled person is matching his ca- 
pabilities to the demands of a par- 
ticular job. To do this we need to 
know a great deal about both the 


‘working capacity of the particular 


patient and the energy require- 
ments of the job to which he is to 
be assigned. Research can help pro- 
vide both. 


Cardiac Reserve 


The most important single meas- 
ure of the working capacity of a 
heart patient is his cardiac reserve 
— the reserve strength or pumping 
ability of which the muscle of his 
heart is capable. Unfortunately, no 
tools are now in use which give us 
a direct measure of this. The physi- 
cian must still rely pretty much on 
the patient’s case history and his 
own subjective impressions of how 
much the patient can do without 
developing any symptoms. 

Standard exercise tests, such as 
those developed by Dr. Robert 
Bruce and his co-workers in Seattle 
and subsequently applied in the 
Seattle Cardiac Work Evaluation 
Clinic, are attempts of meeting this 
objective. In this type of test the pa- 
tient, undergoes a standard routine 
of exercise, such as a treadmill moy- 
ing at a known rate of speed. Dur- 
ing the exercise, his heart and 
breathing rates and blood pressure 
are recorded, and the air expired 
from his lungs is collected and ana- 


eart Patient 


and clinical research 


the cardiac to work 


lyzed for oxygen utilization. By 
Bruce’s method, an “index of physi- 
cal fitness” is derived for each pa- 
tient from these measurements. 
This index is based on an integra- 
‘tion of three characteristics: ability 
to endure moderate work, efficiency 
of oxygen utilization, and prompt- 
ness of recovery after exertion. 
One hundred ten patients were 
assigned such an index very recent- 
ly at the Seattle Cardiac Work 
Evaluation Clinic after first having 
been rated as to functional capacity 
according to the well-known classifi- 
cations of the criteria committee of 
the New York Heart Association. 
Dr. Robert Levinson, who con- 
ducted the study, found that al- 
though the physical fitness index 
agreed generally with the clinical 
appraisal, the two estimates con- 
flicted in about 25 per cent of the 
patients. In these cases the index 
provides the more reliable estimate 
of work capacity and the physical 
fitness index can be translated “al- 
most directly into work capacity.” 


Evaluating Capacity 


With the continuing develop- 
ment and expanding application of 
such tools as these, we are surely 
well on our way to solving the very 
basic problem of how to evaluate 
the working capacity of the dam- 
aged heart. 

But in fitting the person to the 
job it is necessary not only to know 
what the person is capable of doing 
but what the job is going to demand 
of him. What does it cost a person 
in terms of energy to operate a drill 
press, a fork lift, or a lathe? There 
is indeed a great deficiency of this 
kind of knowledge —a need for re- 


Chicago Heart Association Photos 


Research can provide a badly needed framework of factual knowledge on which 


to base our rehabilitation practices, 


search on the energy requirements 
of particular jobs in industry. The 
studies of Benton and Rusk in New 
York offer good precedent-setting 
illustrations of how this knowledge 
can be gathered. 

Using oxygen consumption, meas- 
ured by analysis of expired gas, as 
the index of energy expenditure, 


they measured the energy costs of 
three standardized activities, cutting 
a piece of pine board of standard 
dimensions into three outlined 
pieces by hand crosscut saw, filing 
and sanding the three cut pieces of 
wood, and assembling the pieces 
into a stool after boring holes with 


(Continued on page 290) 


By improving knowledge of prevention and treatment, laboratory and clinical 
research has a major influence on our success in returning the cardiac to work 
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“Foreign Aid” For Private Enterprise 


IFC ready to provide equity capital for 


industrial developments in needy lands 


HERE is a new financing 
Eee set up and ready for 
business in Washington, sep- 
arate from but affiliated with the 
World Bank. It is called the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation. 
Its purpose is to give owners of 
capital in wealthy nations a chance 
to invest in countries needing in- 
dustrial development; to give a 
Chicago corporation, for example, 
the opportunity of establishing a 
subsidiary in Latin America with 
the help of government equity 
funds but without government con- 
trol. To date 47 nations have sub- 
scribed, in gold or U. S. dollars, 
capital totaling $90,396,000 in 
amounts ranging from $35,168,000 
for the United States and $14,400,- 
000 for Great Britain to $11,000 for 
Iceland and $2,000 for Panama. It 
has under consideration about 40 
applications for financing, of which 


__about ten are actively moving to- 


three 


ward consummation, and expects 
very soon to make its first two or 
investments, probably in 


Latin America. 


Need For Equity Capital 


IFC grew out of discussions be- 


j 
: 


¥ 
a 


| 


tween the United States Interna- 


_ tional Development Advisory 


Board and the World Bank at a 
time when the board, then headed 
_ by Nelson Rockefeller, was draw- 

ing up recommendations on the 


- world economic situation for Presi- 


dent Truman. Bank President 
Eugene Black told Rockefeller 
_ there was need for another financial 


A 


instrument to provide equity cap- 
ital in countries needing private- 
enterprise industrial development. 
The Bank itself could not perform 
such a function. Its business was 
to make fixed interest loans, not to 
supply equity capital. Besides, it 
was required to have government 
guarantees when making loans to 
private companies, something many 
private businessmen do not like 
because it opens the door to gov- 
ernment control. 


U. S. Backed Off 


In a report submitted in March, 
1951, Rockefeller incorporated 
Black’s suggestions as one of 12 
proposals, urging creation of a 
World Bank subsidiary that would 
operate with government funds 
and provide risk capital without 
asking government guarantees. Al- 
though the proposal drew enthu- 
siastic support from underdevel- 
oped countries at the next meeting 
of the World Bank, the United 
States failed to follow through on 
it and the idea was still dormant 
when the Republicans took over 
the national administration in 
19D3: 

Pressure on the United States 
was renewed, and made itself felt 
on Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
George M. Humphrey at the Inter- 
American Economic conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in the fall of 1954. 
Humphrey, conferring with Black, 
thought the idea was a good one 
if a way could be found around 
the problem of ownership of equity 


By JACK ROBINS 


in private business by an official 


international institution; the new | 


administration did not believe in 
promoting the principle of the 
“corporate state” nationally or in- 
ternationally. Black said any num- 
ber of means were available: for 
example, purchase of interest bear- 


-ing bonds or notes which would 


permit the agency to participate in 
profits without participating in 
ownership. 

Accordingly, in November, 1955, 
the U. S. Treasury announced it 
would participate in an interna- 
tional finance corporation of the 
character suggested, experts were 
set to work drafting a compact em- 
bracing it, and a charter was sub- 
mitted to World Bank members for 
approval in April, 1955. By July, 
1956, 30 countries had subscribed 
a total of $75 million toward its 
authorized capital of $100 million, 
enough to make it a going concern. 
Black announced its formation on 
July 25 and Robert L. Garner was 
named president. It was given of- 
fice space in the World Bank build- 
ing in Washington, and with a 
management and staff now num- 
bering twelve it evolved operating 
policies. 


Who’s Eligible 


In the months intervening, it 
has been dealing with people from 
every part of the world who have 
been asking whether they were 
eligible to get help from IFC. 
More inquiries, naturally, came 

(Continued on page 224) 
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The kconomics of Growing Old 


ye 


“Land of plenty, indeed 


MERICA is a land of plenty, 
A truly — but not if you’re over 


65 years of age. Nearly three 
quarters of Americans beyond 65 
either have no income of their own 
—or earn less than $1,000 a year. 
How well can one live on $20 a 
week? Not too comfortably, that’s 
sure, 

There are signs of betterment on 
the horizon. Both political parties 
advocate higher Social Security 
benefits and there are indications 


ANNUAL INCOME OF POPULATION OVER 65 


15% $2000 OR MORE 
11% BETWEEN $1000 & $2000 


387% UNDER $1000 


that adequate care for older people 
will be less and less a burden on 
our economic system. 

Nevertheless, among the rapidly 
increasing population over 65, 36 
per cent have no income whatever, 
38 per cent have less than $1,000, 
while 11 per cent have an income 
between $1,000 and $2,000. In many 
cases, these incomes must do not 
only for the individual earning the 
money — but often support a spouse 
and other members of the family. 


—— 
———) 
—> 
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36% NO INCOME OF THEIR OWN 


By JOHN J. CORSON 
and JOHN W. McCONNELL 


Only 15 per cent of the oldsters 
over 65 earn or receive more than 
$2,000 a year. 

Older persons (those over 65) are 
steadily increasing not only in num- 
ber, but in proportion to total 
population, Since 1900, the number 
of persons 65 and over has in- 
creased four times while the total 
population has only doubled. The 
over-65s now number over 14 mil- 
lion, 

It is an unhappy fact that while 
older persons make up a larger 
share of the population than for- 
merly, a vast preponderance of 


This is a summary from a compre- 
hensive report made by John J. Corson, 
a former director of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance, and John 
W. McConnell, professor at Cornell 
University. The findings have been 
published in a voluminous text of 533 
pages published by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a nonprofit foundation for 
research on economic and social prob- 
lems. The full study, “Economic Needs 
of Older People,” is obtainable through 
bookstores or directly from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. Price 
$4.50. 


MAIN SOURCES OF INCOME FOR PERSONS 65 AND OVER 


NVA _) SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS, ETC. 


AT WORK OR WIVES OF WORKERS 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


SAVINGS, INSURANCE, ETC. 


IN HOMES, HOSPITALS, ETC. 
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these older folks are subsisting on 
a far less than average income, and 
have a living standard well below 
the average for the population. 
_ Many of these oldsters might well 
exclaim, “Land of plenty, indeed!” 

Unemployment is at a minimum 
from ages 35 to 44, rising gradu- 
ally between 45 and 64. At age 65 
there is a marked increase in un- 
employment. And, once unem- 
ployed, older workers find it diffi- 
cult to secure new jobs. 

A significant point which is often 
overlooked in an individual’s plans 
for retirement is the matter of 
health. Among persons over 65, 
one tenth to one third are chroni- 
cally ill. Medical studies disclose 
that persons aged 65 or over have 
about twice as many disabling ill- 
nesses lasting a week or longer as 
persons aged 50 to 64. Moreover, 
the average disabling illness of the 
aged lasts twice as long as that of 
the younger group. 


Can’t Pay Hospital 


A recent study made by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance found that no more than 
three fifths of those who had been 
hospitalized during the survey year 
were able to pay the hospital charge, 
even in part, from their own re- 
sources. 


It is a situation which reflects 
either upon our sense of justice or 
upon the soundness of our social 
and economic system, or both. Yet, 
all is not completely dark for our 
citizens of advanced years. The re- 
port of a special committee, under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, sets forth a program to 
meet the problems of economic se- 
curity faced by the older people 
today. 


In addition to increased benefits 
under the present federal social se- 
curity system, the committee recom- 
mends that Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance be extended to cover all 
gainfully employed persons. The 
committee recommends that Con- 
gress appoint an advisory council 
representing workers, industry and 
- general public to consider plans for 
long-range financing of the entire 
program. It also advises control of 
inflation and the regulation of pri- 
vate pension reserve investments. 
The committee notes that employ- 
ers and unions can help by provid- 


WHY DO PEOPLE 65 AND 
OVER RETIRE? 


662) Employer’s Age Policy 
(26°) Poor Health, Accident 


ing greater- opportunities for the 
productive employment of older 
people and suggests less rigidity in 
retirement programs. 

Though the over-65s are increas- 
ing twice as fast as the general pop- 
ulation and despite the increased 
benefits recommended, the burden 
on the rest of the population will 
decrease rather than increase. 
There are several reasons for this. 


In the first place, older persons 
are simply one element in the total 
nonworking population. Children, 
invalids, housewives, retired per- 
sons, and others are included in the 
total nonworking segment. And this 
total nonworking group is growing 
proportionately smaller rather than 
larger. Among the reasons are these: 
Married women show a strong tend- 
ency to seek employment outside 
the home—increasing the wage 
earners and reducing the numbers 
of nonworkers. Rigid retirement 
rules are being relaxed in many 
companies and many older workers 
are now remaining on at productive 
jobs. 


Output Increasing 


Thus as the percentage of our 
people in the nonworking group 
grows smaller it becomes clear that 
the country’s ability to support its 
nonworking population will grow 
rather than decrease. This is under- 
lined by the fact that the total na- 
tional output is increasing even 
faster than the over-65 population, 
and the total of productive effort 
that goes to support older persons 
is likely to become a smaller per- 
centage of total output. Adding it 
up, this means that for the future 
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we can take better care of older 
people because we can afford to. 

Nevertheless, the individual him- 
self — or herself —has a special re- 
sponsibility to save and to accumu- 
late—be it through home ownership, 
private insurance, savings accounts, 
investments or contributions under 
private retirement plans. Observers 
are generally agreed that to avoid 
the hazards of a dependent old age, 
an individual should set up his own 
program. They suggest including 
these points: 

1. Development of skills. Muscles 
may not hold up after the age of 
60, but special skills acquired in 
younger years will help to get and 
hold a job. Study some position or 
skill in present employment or sur- 
roundings which represents a po- 
tential employment opportunity in 
the “‘after-60” period. 

2. Set up an adequate savings 
program, regularly allotting a cer- 
tain portion of funds to United 
States bonds or savings. “Don’t 
spend it all” is a good motto 
whether one is 19 or 49. Adequate 
insurance is thought of as part of 
this program. 

3. Keep installment buying down 
to a reasonable figure, as you ma- 
ture. In a youthful period, when 
one has not yet attained full earn- 
ing power, installment buying is 
often welcomed because one cannot 
pay outright for all the things 
needed in a new home. As one 
grows older, it is desirable not to 
burden future earnings too heavily. 

4, Learn Social Security benefits. 
Go over them with the personnel 
director or other qualified adviser 
and make sure they are understood 
perfectly. You can only get the 
benefits applied for. If you don’t 
know about all of them you may 
miss benefits to which you are en- 
titled. 

5. Carry adequate health insur- 
ance. Nothing will drain savings 
faster than illnesses or accidents. 
Some family health plans are based 
on a single policy for the whole 
family at a stated price. 

6. Consider the advantages of 
company cooperative retirement 
plans if they are available. They 
are intended for the very purpose 
of helping one to retire with a 
sound financial basis for the older 
years. 
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What Will Atomic Energy Do For 


By 


H. B. TUKEY 


UST about 111% years ago the 

first full-scale display of atomic 

power was released. Had it been 
harnessed to peacetime use it would 
have brought about as big a change 
from present day agriculture and 
living as the industrial revolution 
of the 19th century brought about 
in comparison with the primitive 
agriculture of the Nile—5,000 years 
ago. 

A single man, through his own 
muscular activity, can do work 
equivalent to just about enough en- 
ergy to keep him alive. Past civili- 
zations were built on human sweat 
and toil through the muscles of 
slaves or of a labor class. Then 
came the use of fossil fuels — coal 
and oil — which harnessed this en- 
ergy into machines in what we now 
call the Industrial Revolution of 
the last century. America’s highly 
mechanized industry of today em- 
ploys.about 40 mechanical slaves to 
work for each workman. Through 
the release of power from the atom 
in controlled, mechanical reactors, 
this number’ of “slaves” will be 
doubled to 80 by 1975, and will be 
doubled again to 160 “slaves’’ by 
the year 2000! 

But more than this, underprivi- 
leged countries and areas which do 
not now enjoy an abundant natural 
supply of oil, gas, and coal, will 
have energy at their disposal. Man 
could supply more of~his needs 
abundantly, in all corners of the 
world; want and covetousness could 


The author is head of the Department 
of Horticulture, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Kelvinator photo 


Preserving food by rays produced by atomic energy 


Tomorrow’s farmer will produce more with 


less effort; but that’s only the beginning 


Atomic energy will 
tend to increase pro- 
duction, to improve 
quality, and to in- 
crease competition be- 
tween varieties and re- 
gions 


Photo Ford Motor Company 


be reduced; and peace could reign 
over a troubled world. This, then, 
is the general implication of the 
new age in which atomic energy is 
to play so important a part. 

What will be the impact upon 
agriculture? In general the impact 
will be to speed up or accelerate 
the trends already in operation. 


Atomic energy will tend to increase 
production, to improve quality, to 
increase competition between vari- 
eties and regions, to increase the 
use of processing methods, and to 
maintain a high level of consumer 
purchasing power. 

How will atomic energy do this? 

(Continued on page 237) 


At Hotpoint’s musical, ‘’Geigers and Dol- 
lars,’ Miss ‘‘Happy Hotpoint’’ sings a 
song teling how Hotpoint product sales 
will bring in more dollars for salesmen 
than will hunting for uranium 


HEN an aggressive sales man- 
Were called his force together 

and outlined the next year’s 
quota, he saw that most of his men 
were listening politely, while their 
facial expressions revealed they 
thought it couldn’t be done. After 
he dismissed the meeting this sales 
manager called in his experts. 
Pointing to the huge dining hall 
where his salesmen were to gather 
for breakfast next morning, he said, 


~“T want to prove to these men that 


anything is possible. When they 
come to this dining room tomorrow, 
I want them to find a flower gar- 
den instead.” 

Bulldozers worked the rest of the 
day razing the dining room. Soil 
was hauled in to raise the cellar to 
ground level. A farmer’s entire 
field was shorn of sod, and the 
grass transplanted on the dining 
room site. Then, working all night, 
gardeners transplanted 200 potted 
geraniums into neat beds. 

When breakfast time came next 
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Zounds! Zealous Bosses 
Zoom To Stop “Zales” 


Among the salesmen who participated in Martin Senour 
Company’s recent “big game hunt’’ sales meeting were 


Lelan Charley 


(right), shown here applying a coat of 


paint to make Donald Shute look a little more like a native 


“Get in there and fight” type of meeting 


/ 
becomes passe and buffoonery takes over 


morning, a bewildered group of 
salesmen wandered about the 
grounds looking for the dining hall. 
They found their sales manager 
standing by a geranium bed. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “it was worth it 
to make my point. You see any- 
thing .. . I mean anything can be 
done!” The salesmen were con- 
vinced. 

The dramatic way in which this 
sales executive, the late John Pat- 
terson of National Cash Register 
Company, made his point has be- 
come almost a legend in the selling 
business, But it established a prece- 
dent for techniques being employed 
by today’s top sales managers — 


exposing salesmen to drama to in- 
crease dividends at quota-meeting 
time. 

Says Harry Swift of Beckman- 
Hollister, Inc., an organization 
which trains salesmen and man- 
agers, “Successful selling today is 
at least 50 per cent atmosphere — 
mood — proper human _ relations; 
25 per cent is product knowledge 
and 25 per cent is effort.” As a re- 
sult, the salesman who has studied 
the psychology of selling, who 
knows and stands behind his prod- 
uct, is the one who gets the sale. 

The old pep-meeting type sales 
conference, where key executives 
merely gave “get in there and fight” 


Use Zip And 
Zymosis 


By ANTHONY 
and 


MARIETTA MARCIN 


speeches, is rapidly becoming 
passe. 

Today, companies are introduc- 
ing their salesmen to new products 
via everything from Broadway 
musical-type presentations to ani- 
mated movies. They’re increasing 
the salesmen’s awareness of the role 
psychology plays in selling through 
techniques thought ridiculous ten 
years ago; today’s salesmen even im- 
prove their selling techniques by 
playing charade-like games. 


Why New Techniques? 


Why the need for new sales meet- 
ing techniques? As one of Chicago's 
Hotpoint Company executives put 
it, “Our company has grown im- 
mensely in the past ten years. We’ve 
found we can’t get our arms around 
it by using old sales meeting meth- 
ods, so we’ve adopted new ones.” 

Another reason for the change 
has come about following World 
War II. In the years since V-J day, 
supply of most products has now 
met the demands built up during 
the war. Today’s salesmen are be- 
coming increasingly aware that 
they are working in a buyer’s, not 
a seller’s market. In order to suc- 
ceed, they now must be prepared 
to sell, not just to act as ordering 
agents. 

Today, too, more companies seem 


(Continued on page 283) 


Salesmen (right) found asking questions 
a pleasure at the recent Motorola Campus 
Conference. Attractive models, dressed as 
“Motorola cheerleaders,’’ carried portable 
microphones into the audience 
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Norge distributors from Shreveport, Louisiana, put their chef caps together 
to spell out ‘Big Deal Cooking.’’ They won first prize at the Norge sales 
conference ‘‘dress-up’’ competition in Chicago. The men are: Lloyd (big) 
F. Barkley, Ray (deal) McDonald, and Dave (cooking) Riffle 


To show ways the imagination can be stimulated, Don Robertson, left, . 


brought two heads to a brainstorming session of The Chicago Tribune adver- 
tising convention. Other staff members are (left to right) David Grier, 
Leonard Elliott, Thomas Burke, Richard Prindiville and Bruce DeYoung 


Something old, something new. Above, the new: a speed ramp 
to carry CTA passengers from the street level up to the elevated 
trains. On a test run are Walter J. McCarter, general manager; 
Stanley D. Forsythe, general superintendent of engineering; and 
V. E. Gunlock, chairman of the Chicago Transit Board. Right, 
the old: an old red street car, a familiar sight a few years back 
on many Chicago streets, was taken out of moth balls for some 
sentimental railway fans and chartered for what was the last 
run of a street car on the Broadway-State surface route. Buses 
now serve the route 


Donald Bulucos, Senn High School senior, holds his winning 
fire prevention poster as he receives a $360 art scholarship 
award from Elmer F. Reske, chairman, Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, sponsors of the contest 


First tire ever vulcanized by nuclear radiation (in place of 
heat) is checked by B. F. Goodrich scientists. The tire, encased 
in steel mold, is slowly rotated over radioactive fuel elements 
in 17 feet of water which protects the scientists from radia- 
tion exposure 


Right: the Air Force’s big new “’pillow-tire’’ Teracruzer truck 
and Translauncher semi-trailer, with mounted TM-61B 
Matador missile. The eight-wheel-drive Teracruzer multi- 
purpose truck, made by Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, and 
the Translauncher, built by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
have huge high-flotation, low-pressure Terra-Tires designed to 
blaze their own trail to off-road launching sites for the 
Matador missile 


A new metal form (being put in place, 
right) for use in waffle-type concrete joist 
construction is quickly blasted free 
(above) of the hardened concrete with a 
jet of compressed air, leaving smoothly 
patterned ceiling surfaces. The usual 
method of releasing pan forms after the 
concrete has hardened is to pry them 
loose with crowbars. This new ‘develop- 
ment is a product of Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation 


sae 


Chicago District Pipeline Company, a subsidiary of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, spans the Des Plaines river with 30-inch 
pipeline which will tie in with its Howard Street extension. Side- 
boom tractors, on temporary roadbed across stream, are preparing 
to lower pipe, with concrete weights, into stream bed. When the 
line is completed it will bring additional supplies of natural gas 
from Texas-Illinois Joliet-Volo line to the North Shore Station 


Emil J. Seliga, executive vice-president of Talman Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, explains the workings of 
the proposed Halsted Street traffic interchange to Miss 
Joeine Miodus, 6159 S. Sangamon Street. The inter- 
change model is part of a display, ‘‘What’s Ahead for 
Chicago”’ exhibited at Talmon‘s quarters 


Above, flourescent light is broken into its component 
colors, bent, then reconstituted by Duro-Test Corporation 
laboratory technicians, who found that by depressing the 
blues in flourescent light and enhancing the red values 
they created a candle light effect. The result: a new 
product called Candelite 


Above, application of container linings by centrifugal force, to the 
interior of steel shipping container bodies, is a recent development 
of the Rheem Manufacturing Company. The fully automatic mech= 
anism is said to be capable of achieving an unusually high degree 
of film uniformity in thickness 


Brigitte Schumacher, a Pure Oil Company secretary who recently iN 
passed her U. S. citizenship examination, broadcasts a message to 

her native Yugoslavia. She is shown below being interviewed by 
Istvan Dobos of the Radio Free Europe staff 
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Kaster Paths 


to Overseas Partnerships 


from Essen, West Germany, 

paid a quick visit to the 
United States. His name: Berthold 
Beitz. His mission, though he rep- 
resented one of the biggest and 
oldest steelmaking concerns in the 
world, Fried. Krupp A.G., was to 
obtain additional know-how in 
fields in which his company was 
already operating. Specifically, he 
had come to put the finishing 
touches on an agreement with 
Pittsburgh’s Blaw-Knox Company 
providing for Blaw-Knox’s assist- 
ance in the construction of a new 
rolling mill in Rheinhausen and to 
lay the groundwork for similar 
agreements with Koppers Company 
on the design of blast furnaces and 
the General Electric Company on 
the building of locomotives. 


Ee last Fall, a tall, dapper gent 


Cut Cost, Boost Quality 


} 

Herr Beitz’s objectives, of course, 
were to provide Krupp with the 
latest techniques so it could cut 
costs and improve quality. Krupp’s 
American partners were to benefit, 
too, through an enhancement of 
their revenues through royalties 
earned on patents and in compen- 
sation for technical assistance pro- 
vided in helping to put those pat- 
ents to work. In terms of actual 
investment in the Federal Republic 
itself, the U.S. firms would be risk- 
ing almost nothing except, perhaps, 
the time of a few executives and 


Licensing techniques can swell revenues with royalties, 


strengthen product lines, and help cut manufacturing costs 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


some engineering personnel who 
would be temporarily occupied 
training their German counter- 
parts. 

An increasing number of Amer- 
ican firms these days are finding 
such arrangements to their liking 
and a great many more are likely 
to do so in years ahead as tech- 
nology continues its gallop into the 
fields of nuclear energy, electronics, 
automation and an endless variety 
of other endeavors. Some of these 
concerns will be playing Herr 
Beitz’s role, actively hunting the 
patents of foreigners for the sake 
of cutting costs and improving 
products back home—and_ occa- 
sionally adding altogether new 
wares to their line of manufacture. 
Others, like Blaw-Knox in this par- 
ticular agreement, will simply be 
taking advantage of opportunities 
afforded by their own wealth of 
know-how to swell their incomes 
without risking their capital in fac- 
tories and machines abroad. Still 
others will seek to do both — take 
advantage of foreign know-how 
while at the same time dispensing 
some of their own, often in a 
formalized two-way exchange con- 
tracted to last for a specified period 
of time. 


Indeed, the license provider seek- 
ing a partner overseas may not even 
be concerned with the royalties he 
can get out of it. He may, for ex- 
ample, be particularly anxious to 
ally himself with a foreign firm 
whose scientific ability he admires 
and is more than happy to provide 
his own patents for the sake of 
achieving a closer relationship be- 
tween them. 


Other Benefits 


Or he may be more interested in 
increasing his sales of component 
parts, which he can perhaps make 
more cheaply through mass produc- 
tion, in connection with the li- 
censee’s operations under his pat- _ 
ent or patents. He may benefit, 
too, through the sale of finished 
products which may complement 
the licensee’s line. All of these pur- 
poses and many more can be served 
through the relatively simple, in- 
expensive technique of licensing. 

The company needn’t be a gi- — 
gantic one nor the product of so 
basic a nature as steel to become 
the subject of a licensing arrange- 
ment. A novelty ash-tray and a pop- 
up telephone directory developed 

(Continued on page 297) 


An iron ore mining development in northern Ontario 


Rush Is On For Canadian Iron Ore 


Steel interests from United States, Canada, England, France, 
and Germany spark unprecedented drive for new ore deposits 


NITED States, Ganadian, 
British, French, and German 
steel interests has sparked 

an unprecedented drive in Canada 
for iron ore. The search has spread 
over all parts of the country. In 
most provinces mines have been es- 
tablished or are in the making. 

Last year Canada shipped about 
21 million long tons of iron ore. 
In 1955 shipments amounted to 
14.5 million long tons. Both years’ 
bulk of the ore was shipped to the 
United States, with some going to 
Western Europe and Japan. Can- 
ada at the same time remained an 
importer of about four million tons 
a year. 

Important as Canada is as a pro- 
ducer, the Canadian share of total 
world production is only about five 
per cent. Last year Canada became 
the world’s fourth largest iron ore 
producer, following the United 
States, Russia, and France. 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Increased output of existing 
mines as well as the capacity of 
mines now nearing the operating 
stage, led Canadian mining men 
to forecast shipments of some 40 
million long tons within a decade. 


“Canadian iron ore resources 
are so great we have more than 
ample for both domestic and ex- 
port requirements far into the 
foreseeable future,” W. H. Durrell, 


(Continued on page 240) 


Open pit iron mining at Steep Rock in northwestern Ontario 


Command performance for safety—the Studebaker Golden Hawk puts you 1n ' 


command with a built-in supercharger for extra power the instant you need it...! 
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and puts you in command with the most effective brakes. Put yourself in command: . 


of a Golden Hawk at your dealer’s, today! 
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Product Research Needs 


Here are some ways small companies can 


join the research and development parade 


By JOSEPH K. WEXMAN 


ECEN DLY, the Federal= Re- 
R serve Bank of Boston reported 

on the outlook for the New 
England electronics industry. The 
outlook was good, particularly 
among companies which had in- 
stalled research and development 
programs. Among these electronics 
companies, the bank found that 
about 56 per cent of the employes 
were “working on products devel- 
oped within the past five years by 
research and development activi- 
ties.” In short, the electronics com- 
panies rising to the top today in 
New England, are the companies 
which had instituted research and 
development programs. 

What companies were those? In 
the main, companies with over 200 
workers. Smaller companies had 
done little— with some exceptions 
—to join the research and develop- 
ment parade. 


Income From New Products 


All this is no news. The president 
of Radio Corporation of America 
recently stated that 80 per cent of 
the company’s more than $1 billion 
in sales in 1956 was in products 
which did not exist, or were not 
commercially developed ten years 
ago. Likewise, the president of Gen- 
The author is director of the Manage- 


ment Seminar for Smaller Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


eral Electric reported that one out 
of three workers is engaged on new 
products the company did not 
make in 1939, and a recent state- 
ment from Procter & Gamble calls 
attention to its use of 105 chemicals 
in 1956 which were not used ten 
years before. 

New product research means dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
In a few cases, it means the ob- 
vious: products that have never 
been sold before. More often when 
people talk about new product re- 
search, they mean simply develop- 
ing a better or cheaper version of 
something already on the market. 
Sometimes a new material makes 
an old product new —as happened 
in nylon hose. Sometimes a new 
product is merely one that a par- 
ticular company has never made 
before. Thus, for Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Inc., boys’ shirts con- 
stituted a new product. Occasion- 
ally, it is the market that is new. 
An instance of this is Reynolds 
Metals Company’s adaptation of its 
aluminum as foil for a consumer 
package. 

In the main, many smaller busi- 
nesses have avoided research be- 
cause it is costly —or at least it is 
so considered. There is some 
ground for this belief. 

Research is always expensive 
when you are forced to look at it 
on a short-term basis. Costs, of 
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COMMERCE 


How To Stretch a Modest Budget To Fit 


course, vary considerably from 
science to science. A Harvard Busi- 
ness School survey four years ago 
found that costs per professional 
research worker ranged from a low 
of $9,900 per year (paints) to a 
high of $34,600 per year (aircraft). 
If you include technicians in the 
figuring, the median drops down 
to around $8,000 per year. Since 
trained people are scarce, salaries 
are relatively high, considering age 
levels. They range from $7,000 to 
$10,000 for a Ph.D. fresh from the 
university, up to $25,000 for a re- 
search director. 

The cost of equipment has sky- 
rocketed. You don’t get an electron 
miscroscope for chicken feed. The 
days when industry could think in 
terms of $3,000 worth of research 
on a one-shot deal are passing. 

How much is actually spent by 
industry on research? The latest 
study is one by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for the National 
Science Foundation in 1955. 


$3.7 Billion for Research 


Probably the most significant 
piece of information to come from 
that survey concerns the total cost 
of research and development to 
private industry. In 1953, private 
industry spent $3.7 billion for re- 
search and development in the nat- 
ural sciences and engineering. ‘This 
represents about two-thirds of all 
the research and development work 
that was done in the U. S. in 1953. 
The other one-third, which boosts 
the total cost to more than $5 bil- 
lion, was done by educational in- 
stitutions, government agencies, 
and other types of organizations. 
Of the research and development 
work that was conducted by private 
industry, more than one-third of it 
was done for the federal govern- 
ment. In some specialized areas 
such as aeronautics and electronics, 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the re- 
search work is done for the govern- 
ment. Current estimates for 1956 
indicate that total expenditures for 

(Continued on page 198) 
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New Answers from Kling 
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@ Friction Sawing @ Bending (Plate and Structural) 
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-..and other operations involved in fabricating 
steel and non-ferrous metals. 


Since 1892 


Active Kling Distributors cover practically every marketing area of 
Fy f U.S. and Canada, Write us for name of one nearest you. 


BROS. ENGINEERING WORKS 
1320 N. KOSTNER AVE. °* 


Makers of Friction Saws; Shears—Rotary, Double-Angle and Guillotine; Punches; * 
Combination Shear, Punch and Coper; Angle and Plate Bending Rolls; Bulldozers. Bh 
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Double Angle Shears 
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with Power Raise Rotary Shears 


Plate Bending Rolls 
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Your answer may be a new Kling Universal Beam 
Punch equipped for automation... or a new Mill-All 
that does more facing jobs at lower cost... or a new 
Plate Bending Roll for rolling heavy plate sections — 
such as airplane wing skins, pressure vessels, tanks, 
boat hulls, etc. 


Whatever new Kling machine you need, you are 
assured that it will provide the newest, finest answer 
to your production problem. New answers to metal 
working problems have been a specialty with Kling — 
for over 60 years. Why not give Kling engineering 
an opportunity to show what it can do in cutting 
your costs? Write today for Data Bulletins on the 
Kling machines shown above. 
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Survival Through Executive Development 


If a company is to survive the death or retirement of its key 


men it must develop capable replacements; here’s how it’s done 


Lectures by executive or training personnel to potential company executives are one 


phase of some management development programs 


NY two or more companies in 
A the same line of endeavor do 
substantially the same things. 
The sole difference in companies 
lies in the people who carry out 
the business and their direction 
and control of the other people 
engaged in the same enterprise. 
It is entirely possible for a man 
of great ability to build, run and 
dominate a large company whose 


.. success cannot be doubted. So long 


as this individual survives and 
maintains his physical and mental 
vigor that enterprise will probably 
continue to grow and _ prosper. 
There is the other case of a small 
-group of able men who supple- 
ment one another to. build an en- 
terprise and again so long as these 
men remain strong and vigorous 
the enterprise will be strong and 


vigorous. 


é 
} 


The author is a vice president of Inland 
Steel Company. 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


What happens to the company 
when these men die or retire? Gen- 
erally they are not the type of peo- 
ple who are inclined to retire, or 
leave the enterprise for some other 
reason. 


Like the Yankees 


‘The well run business is like the 
New York Yankees which, inci- 
dentally, is a well run business with 
considerable depth on the bench as 
well as excellent players on the 
field and with a farm system de- 
signed to produce for the future 
capable players for the field and 
the bench. This is a fair analogy 
and it might be well to look at 
companies in the light of what they 
are doing to develop potential ex- 
ecutives and to suggest further 
some of the things that should be 
examined. 

Development of potential execu- 
tives implies growth in some de- 


By 


WILLIAM G. CAPLES 


fined direction and you and the 
company you examine will want to 
know the direction of the develop- 
ment and the standards against 
which this development is ap- 
praised. 


Determine Requirements 


Let us for the purpose of discus- 
sion take the X company. It must 
be determined what are the re- 
quirements of the position of an X 
manager or executive. Are there 
different sets of requirements de- 
pending upon the place in the or- 
ganization, kind of work done? In 
short, what does the X company 
expect from its management per- 
sonnel? 

The standards for appraising the 
performance of the individuals in 
the X companies grow out of and 
describe the aspects of performance 
which are considered important in 
that company. To make the ap- 
praisal it must be determined what 
standards people wish to meet, 
what method of appraisal is suited 
to the situation, whether the stand- 
ards, in fact, have been met and in 
the case of the X company how 
close is it to realizing these stand- 
ards in the various levels of its 
management. 

In looking at the personnel of 
any company one factor must 
be taken into consideration and 
that is that the skills in any large 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Franz Pick, a specialist in the intricacies of money 


Meet the Professor of the Black Market 


HICAGO’S Drake Hotel will 

will play host for three days 

next month — April 3, 4, and 
5 —to a colorful individual on an 
unusual mission. Czech-born Franz 
Pick, generally behind a desk in 
an office overlooking the Hudson 
River from Lower Manhattan, will 
be conducting a class of Midwestern 
businessmen in the intricacies of 
money, particularly the misman- 
aged currencies of other countries, 
and how they can best make use 
of their shortcomings. ‘Though 
the day-long talkathons will get 
somewhat theoretical at times, they 
will be keyed to very specific objec- 
tives, such as how to get dollars out 
of sales to countries that don’t have 
enough greenbacks, buy raw and 
finished goods abroad more cheap- 
ly, and minimize devaluation and 
similar risks arising in overseas 
investment. 

Thus will the highly unorthodox 
publisher of what was once known 
as “The Black Market Yearbook” 
(since changed to a more pedestrian 
“Pick’s Currency Yearbook”) begin 


to circuit the nation with a unique 
school that got started in New York 
just one year ago. There it is given 
at a more leisurely pace, twice a 
year, in 1] two-hour sessions, pre- 
sented on successive Monday eve- 
nings beginning in mid-January 
and again at the end of September. 
It has been luring bigger audiences 
each and every time it convenes, 
too. When bells rang January 16, 
1956 on the first seminar, for in- 
stance, Mr. Pick had 16 students. 
The second, beginning October 15, 
1956, had 26. And the one coming 
to a close this month enlisted twice 
that many. 


Signed Up For Course 


Signed up for the Chicago ses- 
sions are more than 20 additional 
officials —at $170 a head, $20 
higher than the cost in New York. 
Mr. Pick also has seminars, at the 
same $170-a-head fee, scheduled for 
Los Angeles on May 6, 7 and 8, 
San Francisco on May 13, 14 and 15 
and in Miami in June — plus bids 


for Boston, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
and other cities before picking up 
again in Manhattan on September 
30. As is his custom, Mr. Pick calls 
on two guest lecturers to conduct 
three sessions between them, Lacy 
Kux, Manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of the American Nils 
Corporation in New York, who is 
a specialist on the trading of for- 
eign credits, and Nicholas Deak, 
President of New York’s Deak and 
Company, whose specialty is for- 
eign banknotes. 

The three men, long-time asso- 
ciates, are leaders in that almost 
esoteric field having to do with the 
mechanics of making foreign pay- 
ments, mastered by so few Amer- 
icans to the advantage of their 
foreign commercial foe. Yet, the 
students they have been drawing 
have not been slouches on the 
foreign scene by any means. Those 
that have already been represented, 
for example, include such outstand- 
ing firms as the big cotton house 
of Anderson, Clayton & Company, 


(Continued on. page 67) 
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Can |. D. P. save your company money ? 


YOU'LL FIND THE PROFITABLE ANSWERS IN THIS FREE BOOK 


Automation of your office can start with this free book. It 
tells you what Integrated Data Processing is, how simply it 
can be applied to your business, how little it will cost you, 
how to start and where to start your program. 

It tells you how DITTO gives you Integrated Data Proc- 
essing in its simplest and most inexpensive form. Regard- 
less of whether you are concerned with processing of data 
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within a single department, between departments, or 
throughout the branches and plants of a nation-wide organ- 
ization, this book is a guide to money saving and increased 
efficiency for you. 

Below are representative examples of companies like your 
own which are already enjoying the benefits of DITTO Inte- 
grated Data Processing: 


DITTO 


°K Send for complete case histories telling how these savings are made. 
Take the First Step to Automation in Your Office—MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 6808 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 

DITTO, of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

DITTO, (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6 England 
At no cost or obligation, please send us: 

D Integrated Data Processing Brochure 


O Case histories and information on how you can save us money, time and 
effort with DITTO |. D. P. for: 
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Casey Jones would 
Certainly Approve / 


Lubricated and Fueled 
by Sinclair : 


That legendary engineer, Casey Jones, often had to pour on the coal 
to bring his train in on schedule. In his day, delays due to break-down 
and wear were daily occurrences. 


Today’s sleek streamliners run on time largely because they run on 

oil — and they use top-quality oil lubricants to prevent wear. Casey Jones 
would like the way things are now — and Casey would certainly 

understand why more than 150 U. S. railroads rely on Sinclair fuels 

and lubricants. To Casey, a railroad man’s approval of fuel and lubricant 
quality would be the highest approval of all. 


For your car, you can rely on that same kind of quality — in new 
Sinclair Power-X Gasoline and Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Motor Oil. 
Ask for them at your nearest Sinclair Dealer’s. 


SINCLAIR 


Sinclair Refining Company 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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he huge grain-shipping firm 
<nown as the Bunge Corporation, 
n important foreign exchange or- 
anization called the Dutch-Amer- 
ican Mercantile Corporation, and 
many others in widely diversified 
orms of activity, such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corporation, 
. R. Grace & Company, the U. S. 
lywood Corporation, R.C.A. In- 
ernational Corporation and the 

mpire Trust Company. 


Sign Up for Session 


Chicago area companies that 
have signed up for the Drake ses- 
sions or have indicated an interest 
in doing so include the Sunbeam 
Corporation, Abbott Laboratories 
Inc., the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Armour & Company, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation and others. Some, too, 
may be coming in from more dis- 
tant locations, for example, the 
Goodyear -Tire & Rubber Company 
in Akron and the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, not quite so distant, 
in Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Pick also publishes a 
monthly currency service for which 
some 500 subscribers pay $240 a 
year. He also issues four or five 
reports on special situations during 
the year that sell for $20 apiece 
in addition to his lecturing and 
yearbook ($35) chores. However, he 
does not always have such reputable 
clients in his main line of endeavor, 
as a consultant on monetary mat- 
ters. Some years back, for exam- 
ple, a foreign-accented stranger 
came into Mr. Pick’s 14th story 
office at 75 West Street in New 
York City and identified himself as 
a smuggler of gold coins. 

The visitor said he had been 
feeding the yellow metal discs into 
Bangkok’s black market for many 
months but that the government 
of Thailand had suddenly legalized 
the purchase of gold coins by its 
subjects, thereby wiping out the 
black market altogether. Where, 
he wanted to know, was the black 
market in gold coins most lucrative 
in that general area so that he 
could shift the scene of his opera- 
tions? Mr. Pick, who pays out some 
$2,000 a month to correspondents 
in various parts of the world for 
periodic reports of just this nature, 
informed his visitor he could get 


$49 an ounce (for gold that would 
cost him $39 in Mexico) in Bombay 
at that particular time. Mr. Pick’s 
visitor paid Pick’s usual $75-per- 
half-hour consulting fee and left. A 
short time later, Mr. Pick received 
a postcard; “Kindest regards,” it 
said, and bore a picture of the Taj 
Mahal. 

Such, however, is not the general 
run of customers for Mr. Pick’s 
consulting services. Among his 
clients, for example, he counts some 
48 governments — including several 
behind the Iron Curtain. They are 
interested in finding the answers 
to such questions as: how can we 
get the most wheat for our gold 
bars? Pick’s answer might very well 
go like this: use the gold to buy 
1.0.U.’s, or credits — technically 
known as “clearings” — held in 
West Germany on the Turks, pay- 
ing the gold to Germany and using 
the credits to get more wheat than 
you'd have been able to buy directly 
with the gold itself. That’s because 
Germany has so little use of the 
credits, it is willing to sell them at 
a discount for money—such as 
gold — that can be used outside of 
Turkey. It’s all perfectly legal and, 
as a matter of fact, even beneficial 
to the Turks themselves, since they 
liquidate a debt and are thereby 
able to continue buying from Ger- 
many. 


Convictions and Passions 


To Mr. Pick, who is a man of 
very strong conviction — even pas- 
sions—in the field of monetary 
theory, the smuggler of gold coins, 
however, was not committing any 
particular moral wrong either. The 
way he views it, and argues, the real 
culprit is the government that 
cheats its helpless subjects out of 
the true value of their savings — or 
their wages—by attempting to 
force them to keep the fruits of 
their labor in the form of its par- 
ticular brand of paper currency. 
This currency is subjected to con- 
tinuous deterioration in value by 
that government’s own reckless 
policies, usually for the purpose of 
paying off the public debt at a 
considerably lower cost than that 
at which it was originally incurred. 

Mr. Pick learned the meaning of 
inflation at an early stage in life. 
His dad, a grocery salesman in the 
town of Bohmisch-Leipa, part of the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire until 
Czechoslovakia was carved around 
it following World War I, had pur- 
chased an endowment insurance 
policy at the time Franz was born 
that had a face value of 15,000 
kronen, or about $3,000. It was 
intended to provide for his son’s 
university education; but 22 years 
later, when Franz was ready to go 
to college, the 15,000 kronen was 
barely enough to buy a couple of 
meals. Franz got his college educa- 
tion anyway, starting in Leipzig 
and graduating from the University 
of Hamburg in 1922, after having 
served a stint commanding a bat- 
talion of flame throwers in the Aus- 
trian Army during World War I. 
But he never forgot the lesson — 
nor did he ever regain his respect 
for governments which permitted, 
or proved so helpless to prevent, so 
thorough an erosion of their 
monies. 


Artificial Trappings 


It’s just this lesson, and those like 
it having to do with what he calls 
“the artificial trappings” of ex- 
change controls that are so easily 
imposed, that Mr. Pick hopes to 
drive home to his students. For 
example, take his Lecture No. 3, 
entitled “The Era of Paper Money 
and Repudiation,” the one he ordi- 
narily uses to drive home this point. 
One of the techniques Mr. Pick 
expects his students to familiarize 
themselves with during the course 
of that lecture has to do with the 
hedging by an American concern, 
say, against the prospect of devalua- 
tion — in other words, a cheapening 
of the local currency in terms of 
dollars. His point: if you see it com- 
ing, and you should, postpone all 
the local payments you can and 
incur as much debt as they'll permit 
you. Thus, for example, if you had 
done that during 1950 and early 
1951 with Colombia pesos, you’d 
have been able to pay off those 
debts after March 20, 1951, with 
pesos officially provided at the rate 
of 2.5 to the dollar whereas you had 
incurred peso debts when pesos 
came just 1.95 to the dollar. 

How do you know when a de- 
valuation is coming? You never 
do — for sure. But there are usually 
plenty of signs to indicate it is. 
How to read those signs is the sub- 

(Continued on page 271) 


AMP Incorporated 

American Investment Company of Illinois 
Carnation Company 

Cessna Aircraft Company 

Commercial Credit Company 

Florida Power Corporation 

Florida Telephone Corporation 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Honolulu Gas Company, Ltd. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company 

Lake Ontario Portland Cement Company Limited 
J. J. Newberry Co. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 

Texas Electric Service Company 

Texas Power & Light Company 

Texas Utilities Company 

United Utilities, Incorporated 

Vanadium Corporation of America 


This compilation shows only a partial list- 
ing of the corporations we served in 1956. 


Despite the substantial rise in 
money rates during 1956, 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., or its 
corporate affiliate, obtained the 
hundreds of millions of additional 
capital required by the corporations 
listed at the left. 

In each case, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
or its corporate affiliate managed 
or co-managed the underwriting or 
acted as agent in negotiating the 
private placement of securities. 
You are invited to call on us 

if your corporation requires 
additional capital in 1957. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


33 SoutH CLarK STREET, Cuicaco 3, ILLINOIS 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA San Francisco 
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| HERE are two measures of 
productivity for almost every 
employe. One is the actual 
production of the employe — how 
much he gets done in eight hours. 
The other is the potential produc- 
|tion—the amount of work he is 
capable of doing. 

It is no secret to most manage- 
ments that there is frequently a 
big difference between these two 
measures. Unlike holdout “differ- 
ences” in_ baseball, this has little 
publicity value. 

Is it being too cold-blooded to 
look upon the company magazine 
primarily as a tool for closing this 
gap between actual and potential 
production? What about job satis- 
faction, morale, reliability . . . all 
the other factors mentioned in the 
same breath with company em- 
ploye magazines? These count, too. 
They count big as production fac- 
tors, 


Some Questions 


How can you tell if your present 
or proposed company employe mag- 
azine will help you move toward 
this goal of improved employe 
productivity? A good start is to ask 
these questions: 

]. Is the magazine expressive of 
both employe interests and manage- 
ment views on questions of mutual 
concern? 

2. Does management contribute 
to the magazine in other ways be- 
sides signing the check for the 
editor’s salary and paying the print- 
ing bill? Do management execu- 
tives write for the magazine? Is 
there a “plant” reporter in the 
executive offices? 

3. Do employes read the maga- 
zine . . . do they understand it? 
Do employe families see, read, and 
like the magazine? 
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Get the Most From Your Firm’s Magazine 


Employe publications can improve morale and productivity 


if handled properly; here is how some companies do it 


By RICHARD B. ESPEY 


4. Is the editor a good man in 
the middle . . . or is he too close 
to either management or the em- 
ployes? 

5. Does the magazine perform 
effectively when called on for spe- 
cial jobs . . . those beyond its regu- 
lar duties of reporting company 
news and plans? 


Material Available 


There is a wealth of material 
available to editors on the tech- 
niques of editing, layout, and 
printing. Good editors take ad- 
vantage of all these helps. It is 
management’s job, however, to 
take the long, broad look at com- 
pany goals and to see how the 
company magazine can help in the 
march toward them. 

Here is a look at the way five 
companies are successfully han- 
dling their company magazines. 
These magazines vary widely in 
circulation and content, but each 
is doing a productive job. Each 
gets considerable management at- 
tention, though in many instances 
the editors or other executives 
charged with putting out the mag- 
azine expressed a desire for more 
management interest. 

The companies are: Swift & 
Company; Arnold Schwinn & Com- 
pany; Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company; Webcor, Inc., and 
Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, a division of Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company. 

Swift & Company started as a 
one man business, As that business 
has grown, so has the need for em- 
ploye understanding of it. Helping 
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to improve this employe under- 
standing is one of the basic jobs of 
the “Swift News.” It goes to 70,000 
Swift employes in the United States 
and is one of the most widely read 
company magazines anywhere. The 
editor is Merritt Whitmer. 

This editor is enough of a vet- 
eran to make a difficult job look 
easy. Facts on a good many of those 
70,000 Swift people come quickly 
from him and without reference 
to files. He is responsible to the 
head of the industrial relations de- 
partment, H. W. Seinwerth, who 
reports in turn to a vice president 
in charge of industrial relations, 
public relations, and agricultural 
research. On this editor’s other 
hand are the managers of Swift 
units and their industrial relations 
people in Swift plants all over the 
nation. These are primary sources 
of the editor’s news. 


Editor’s Job 


The editor says: “Our job is to 
present the full story of Swift's 
activities — from purchase of raw 
material through production, mer- 
chandising, and selling — and to re- 
late this story to the U. S. as a 
whole and to the employe as an 
individual. 

“The more an employe knows 
about Swift, the clearer idea he has 
of the importance of his own job.” 

The “Swift News” is a 24-page, 
monthly magazine. About one- 
fourth of each issue is devoted to 
“vital statistics.” These include 
news of employe transfers, promo- 
tions and retirements, weddings, 

(Continued on page 208) 
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COMMERCE 


In the following pages COMMERCE presents a detailed review of 


Chicago area business in 1956. Principal articles are indexed below. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade _. 


Employment and Payrolls 
Industrial Expansion 


Residential Construction 


Midwest Stock Exchange _ 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Livestock Market 
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Chicago Mercantile Exchange ______ 132 
Transportation) sees 137 
Steel 2S ee 
Petroleum ES A 2 161 
Radio-Television ...... _...___..168 


Radio Equipment —....._.__ 168 
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Utilities _...... awe eee 
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Chicago DSi sireas in 1956 


HICAGOLAND business had a very prosperous year 
in 1956. Only a few soft spots developed on the 
industrial horizon: a 34-day steel strike kept that industry 
from setting a new production record; the electronics 
industry was hit by a falling off of sales of large television 
sets and a failure of color to “catch on”; a tight money 
picture caused interest rates to rise and residential con- 
struction to drop, unitwise, 15 per cent below the high 
1955 level. 


However for the most part the story of 1956 business 
in Metropolitan Chicago was a story of surpassing old 
business peaks. For the first time the wholesalers rang 
up sales in excess of $21 billion and retailers topped $8 
billion. Employment reached new peaks. Plant invest- 
ments for the second consecutive year amounted to more 
than a half billion dollars. Though residential construc- 
tion work was down in units, dollar volume was up 12 
per cent to set a new record. 


It was a similar story in steel: despite the strike, steel 
production fell just short of 23 million net tons, off only 
0.27 per cent from the 1955 record. Steel capacity reached 
a new peak of 1,117,000 tons. Though money was tight 
bankers declared that every “legitimate” demand for 
credit was met. A $528 million increase in loans backs 
up their statement. Some soft spots; but the grand total 
was a “record-breaking” year for Chicagoland. 


The pictorial record of some of Chicago’s industrial activities on this page 
are (reading counter-clockwise) through the courtesy of American Can 
Company, Crane Company, Burlington Railroad and the Chicago Port. 


COMMERCE. 
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SPURS. from Spur Gears made from punched Z s HELICALS..and Spiral Gears are made of any 
blanks to ultra precision cut. Applications in- made from alloy steels and hardened. Also, material. . hardened and polished if required 


clude appliances, sewing machines, office ma- straight and zerol type teeth. Used in outboar. Used in speed reducers, power tools, diesel engine 
chines, instruments. motors, portable tools, lawn mowers, cameras, fuel pump systems, etc. 
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at 


WORMS. . complete facilities for milling, hob- WORM GEARS.. Laminated Plastic, Bronze, ARMATURE SHAFTS. . Worms, Spur and Spiral 
bing, grinding and super finish by an exclusive Nylon, Cast Iron, or Steel. Cut in curved and Pinions, as well as Spiral Bevel Pinions cut in- 
G.S. generate-polish. Typical usés: speed re- straight face. G.S. patented grooves for quiet- tegral with shafts. Diameters 1%” and up. Used 
ducers, business machines, coin operated phono- ness. Used in valve seat grinders, food mixers, in floor polishers, fans, portable tools, etc. Gear 
graphs, fans, clippers, military equipment. meat slicers, speed reducers, automatic phonos. sections hardened as needed. 


UNUSUAL FORMS. .cCtutches, Sprockets,Cams, SPECIAL COMPONENTS.. high precision parts INTERNALS..cut to exacting specifications up to 
Segments, Lead Screws, Adjusting Worms. Mass for military and aircraft applications. Serra- 6” pitch diameters. Typical applications: air 
manufactured for chain saws, outboard motors, tions, Splines, and Milling are held to close operated hoists, floor machines, radio equip- 


check protectors, marine steering, telephone limits with precise tooth alignment. ment, navigating instruments, 
answering devices. 


CRITICAL CUSTOMERS FROM COAST-T0-COAST 
LOOK TO US FOR TOP QUALITY AND LOW COST 


ore and more critical manufacturers of fine mechanical 
devices are using the extremely accurate Small Gearing 
we make. Whether their needs are numbered in hun- 
dreds or thousands, they get a degree of UNIFORM accuracy @ ® 
unapproached by any other Small Gear maker in the world! That Spe Cid ties In C. 
assures smooth, dependable performance and low assembly cost. / 
Rejects disappear or reach an all-time low. G. S. Small Gearing is 
mass-produced in a range of sizes from 8 to 96 dp.. from %” to 
8” diameters, and from any Gear material. Capable G.S. engineers CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
will gladly help you develop the ONE best and most economical 
design for your specific needs. Send drawings and specifications 
ora Eee ete description. Suggestions, ideas and cost estimates 


2635 WEST MEDILL AVENUE 


do not obligate you. 
SEND FOR FREE Swall Gearing Guide. It describes many types and WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE: MANUFACTURERS 
applications as well as the greatly enlarged plant. Also contains useful OF FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER GEARING 


charts. Please ask for your copy on company letterhead. 
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Santa arrives for 1956 Christmas on State Street 


Retail 


was characterized by surprises, 
unseasonal fluctuations, and 
marked unevenness in sales among 
retail lines and store categories. But 
area merchants as a whole crossed 
the finish line with a spurt that put 
them a little more than five per 
sent above 1955, for a metropolitan 
otal of $8.3 billion, compared to 
he previous year’s $7.9 billion. 
Not the least of the surprises was 
the city’s ability to score another 
mcrease despite the debut of five 
more shopping center “glamour 
yirls,”’ bringing the total of flossy 
suburban competitors to 16. Chi- 
-ago retailers rang up an estimated 
$5.6 billion, about 52 per cent bet- 
er than the previous year’s $5.3 
villion, though neighborhood clos- 
ings left fewer city cash registers 
O jingle the tune. 


F OR Chicago area retailers 1956 


MONTHLY INDEX OF 
CHICAGO DEPARTMENT 
STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1947-49—100) 


1956 1955 

CO SN ane a 96 91 
‘ebruary - =. +88 85 
March ... _. 104 94 
April ... 2/106 105 
May ..... Oe TINS 114 
fore: +. = 115 109 
[16 aes eas 91 88 
\ugust .... > 104 94 
jeptember S20 113 
Yectober _._- es NG} 120 
November ._ ari 50) 135 
Detail ied eee a eee . 204 190 
GAG 8 Se ee 118 112 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


Sales For Area Top 


A capricious weatherman kept 
the merchants on their toes, scat- 
tering chill winds through spring 
and early summer, and then refus- 
ing to relinquish summer’s heat un- 
til well into November. There were 
some anxious moments when sales 
leveled off for a prolonged period 
after the Easter rush, and again in 
October, when they slumped below 
the previous year’s figures. Christ- 
mas shopping, too, got off to a slow 
start, but a record breaking last- 
minute spree pushed November and 
December up 15 and 14 points, re- 
spectively, over the 1955 marks. 
The Seventh District Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index of Chicago 
department store trade showed a six 
point gain for the year, to 118, as 
compared to 112 for 1955. 

Most lines of retailing shared in 
the gains, but automobile sales 
showed a sizeable decline. County 
registrations dropped ten per cent, 
from 240,307 for 1955, to 204,640 in 
1956. Chicago dealers fared better 
than those elsewhere, with national 
registrations indicating the year 
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$8. Billion 


would run almost a fifth behind 
1955. 

Food, drugs, home furnishings, 
household appliances, women’s and 
children’s wear and soft goods gen- 
erally all showed healthy increases. 
However, retail furniture store 
trade slumped an estimated five 
per cent in Chicago and four per 
cent in the state, indicating that 
some consumers shifted home fur- 
nishings purchases to department 
stores. Federal Reserve figures for 
the entire seventh district showed 
a one per cent gain in furniture 
store sales exclusive of department 
stores. 

The trend toward fewer retail 
establishments, revealed in recent 
surveys, appeared to continue. The 
Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, for example, reports that 
Cook County dealerships have 
dropped steadily from 529 in 1952 
to 430 as of January 1, 1957. Stores 
in Chicago’s central business dis- 
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MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INC. 
549 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


: 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING 


. WESTERN ENGRAVING 
AND EMBOSSING COMPANY 


SINCE 1901 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE 


24 ENGRAVERS 
7 COMMERCIAL 
2a) AND 
RAILROAD 


ANdover 3-0975 


CeacCAGO. 6, 


123 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
ILLINOIS 
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ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPARTMENT 
STORE TRADE IN CHICAGO 


(1947-49=100) 
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trict have been reduced in about the 
same proportion (81% per cent) as 
those in the seven-county metro- 
politan area as a whole (8 per cent), 
according to a Census Bureau sur- 
vey covering the six years through 
1954. The biggest decline occurred 
in neighborhood _ establishments, 
shown in the 13 per cent reduc- 
tion for all of Chicago. 


Living Costs Rise 


Living costs edged upward to 
reach new highs, beginning in June 
when the Chicago index moved to 
119.5. The trend continued through 
the final months, closing the year 
at 121. But employment and wages 
also set new records in Chicago, 
Illinois, and the nation. Employ- 
ment and earnings in the Chicago 
metropolitan area showed increases 
for every month of the year, with 
employment at approximately 2.6 
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million in the final quarter, and 
average factory earnings at $2.19 an 
hour. This was a gain of 50,000 in — 
area employment and five per cent 
in manufacturing wages over the 
previous year. 

For Illinois, nonagricultural em- 
ployment reached 3,525,700 in De- 
cember, with earnings at $89.66 a 
week, up from 3,507,600 and $86.10 
for December, 1955. Year-end fore- 
casts by the Illinois department of 
labor indicated continuance of good 
employment levels, based on hiring 
schedules of major companies in the 
Chicago area. 

High employment and fatter pay- 
checks encouraged retailers to view 
the new year with considerable 
optimism, tempered by some cau- 
tion over possible price rises. En- 
couraging signs included the 1956 
gains in personal savings, which ex- 
ceeded the previous year’s levels by 
over 30 per cent for the first three 
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quarters. The rate of personal sav- 
ings reached its highest point since 
late 1953. Money in the bank, say 
the merchants, gives the consumer 
confidence to spend the rest of his 
disposable income more freely. 

Favorable winds were seen, too, 
in the slower rate of increase in 
consumer credit and the faster pay- 
ment of old debts. Consumer credit 
reached a new high of $40.6 billion 
by November 30, but the rate of 
increase was $106 million less than 
the same period in 1955. Mean- 
while, the rate of payment of con- 
sumer debt reached its highest level 
in four years, and there was a 
marked decline in repossessions, ac- 
cording to the American Collectors 
Association. 

The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men reports that local retail 
past-due accounts rose to 13 per cent 
in 1956, compared to 10.2 the pre- 
vious year. According to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago department 
store collection ratios remained un- 
changed from the previous year, 
with charge accounts at 59 and in- 
stallment accounts at 14. 


Credit Sidelight 


An interesting sidelight on the 
consumer credit picture comes from 
the Cook County Credit Bureau, 
which points out that a significant 
portion of increased consumer in- 
debtedness arises out of what might 
be called “convenience credit’ for 
businesses. For example, a quarter 
of the 30 per cent increase in credit 
applications processed by the Bu- 
reau comes from credit cards pro- 
moted by the petroleum industry 
alone. Many such credit cards are 
used by employes travelling on 
company business, ‘The same is true 
of Diner’s Club, Inc., whose cards, 
incidentally, entitle bearers to use 
of Hertz Driye-UR-Self cars in many 
locations, and even to flights to 
Europe! 

The Bureau regards the current 
credit situation as excellent, and 
reports that Chicago area stores 
with sound credit policies enjoyed 
good collections in 1956. The Bu- 
reau does feel that credit to lower 
income groups has been overex- 
tended in recent years, and is work- 
ing with retailers to tighten re- 
quirements at this level. 

In retailing, as elsewhere, infla- 
tion was the sobering brake on ex- 

(Continued on page 212) 
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POWER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


HEAT 


FOR THE HOME 


UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Buyers of coals for industries, utilities, railroads and the do- 
mestic market get extra economy and fast service when they 
deal with United Electric. That’s because United Electric’s 
modern mines are strategically spotted in West Kentucky and 
Illinois. United Electric can offer prompt shipment of the best 
prepared coals in the world — in a full range of sizes — by 
river barge, lake steamer and rail. 


Call your United Electric sales representative ... you'll 


be glad you did! 


FIDELITY 
Domestic and Industrial Stoker Coal 
CUBA—BUCKHEART Pacionwsiincope 


Precision Prepared Coals 


BUFFALO CREEK 
Washed West Kentucky No. 6 
Industrial and Domestic Stoker Coal 
RUBY 


Washed West Kentucky No. 11 
for Industrial and Domestic Use 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 


CHICAGO ..307 North Michigan Avenue, Phone CEntral 6-6580 
PEORIA. . Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711..S$T. LOUIS .. Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 
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Our specialists can help with 
your design and experi- 
mental work ... make a few 
springs for tryout. Then we'll 
produce your perfect springs 
on fast, automatic equipment 
for low cost, volume produc- 
tion. Specifications already 
established? Then we'll 
make them for you econom- 
ically, dependably — to ex- 
act specifications. Your in- 
quiries invited. 
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Telephone NAtional 2-8100 


2100 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Wholesale Volume For Chicago Area 


Up Nine Per Cent; Tops $21 Billion 


joyed a substantial sales gain 

in 1956, with year-end totals 
estimated at $21.3 billion, com- 
pared to $19.4 billion for 1955. 
While the nine per cent increase 
was not quite as big as 1955’s 13 
per cent recovery from the 1954 
declines, the boost was well distrib- 
uted over most lines, and many 
local houses bettered the national 
averages. 

Despite the growth of outlying 
wholesale operations, the city 
scored a slightly bigger gain than 
the metropolitan area as a whole. 
City totals moved up ten per cent 
from the $18.5 billion for 1955 to 
an estimated $20.4 billion for the 
year just ended. 

Riding on the crest of continued 
plant expansion, industrial machin- 
ery and equipment paced the Chi- 
cago area wholesale trade with a 
14 per cent increase, running neck 
and neck with the 14 per cent na- 
tional average for this category. 


eee area wholesalers en- 


Drugs Second 


Drug wholesaling was the run- 
ner-up, with a 13 per cent gain 
compared to the national 12 per 
cent average. In the previous year 
drugs had shown a nine per cent 
gain in the Chicago area but fell 
somewhat behind the national in- 
crease. 

Electrical apparatus, while re- 
porting a good upturn of ten per 
cent, lagged behind the national 
average increase of 15 per cent. 
Electrical appliances, radio and 
television, however, bested the na- 
tional four per cent gain for an 
area increase of five per cent. 

Both general and specialty gro- 
ceries fared well in the Chicago 
area, the general lines showing a 
nine per cent gain compared to 
eight per cent for the nation. The 
expanding specialty lines likewise 
scored a point above national fig- 
ures, for an eight per cent gain 
compared to seven per cent average 


across the country. Fresh produce 
followed this trend with a five per 
cent area gain as against four per 
cent nationally. 

Furniture and home furnishings 
enjoyed a good year, fulfilling mar- 
ket predictions of an eight per cent 
boost. Though not as spectacular 
as 1955’s record boom, when sales 
went up 15 per cent, buying was 
regarded as firm and area totals ex- 
ceeded the seven per cent national 
average. 


Double National Average 


Local plumbing and _ heating 
equipment gains of eight per cent 
were double the national average 
four per cent increase. Reflecting 
the decline in new home starts, 
wholesale lumber and_ building 
supplies showed a more modest rise. 
of four per cent, still substantially 
ahead of the one per cent national 
gain. Hardware reported a seven 
per cent increase, compared to the 
national figure of five per cent. 

‘The year’s soft goods picture was 
mixed, with ready-to-wear and ac- 
cessories, particularly women’s and 
children’s lines, making a good 
showing, while domestics fell short 
of expectations. Nevertheless, area 
dry goods wholesalers rang up a five 
per cent gain, well ahead of the na- 
tional increase of one per cent. 

Wholesale collections improved, 
with past due accounts declining to 
ten per cent for the year, compared 
to 11 per cent for 1955, according 
to the Chicago Association of Cred- 
it Men. Some houses, however, 
noted a slowing in collections in 
the early weeks of the new year. 

Mounting inventories in certain 
lines, plus some concern over the 
future price structure, intruded the 
only worries into an otherwise op- 
timistic outlook. Inventories of 
electrical appliances, television and 
radio sets and electronic parts 
swelled 17 per cent, according to 
Department of Commerce reports 
on the east north central region for 
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December $1, compared to the 


same date for 1955. Electrical ap- 
paratus inventories increased 16 
per cent; furniture.and home fur- 
nishings, 18 per cent; drugs, ten 
per cent; dry goods and apparel, 
nine per cent; tobacco, eight per 
cent; and hardware, five per cent. 

Overall wholesale inventories for 
the region showed a 13 per cent 
rise, with the only decline regis- 
tered by lumber and construction 
materials, down five per cent. Al- 
though the machine tool industry 
was one of the few to enter 1957 
with a sizeable order backlog, 
equivalent nationally to seven 
months’ production, regional in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment 
inventories showed a 22 per cent 
rise. 

Automotive remained stable, with 
no change from the previous year, 
and plumbing and heating equip- 
ment was up one per cent. General 
groceries rose 12 per cent, but spe- 
cialty groceries increased only two 
per cent: Fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles showed a six per cent increase. 


On Offensive 


The independent wholesaler car- 
ried forward his offensive to stabi- 
lize his market via the franchise 
route. Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Company, which by 1955 had or- 
ganized four regional groups of 
franchised dealers, last year added 
the lure of a profit-sharing plan to 
hold and attract retailers. This is 
the first such wholesaler-dealer plan 
in the area, and so far as company 
officials can ascertain, the first in 
the country. 

Under the Hibbard formula, five 
per cent of the amount invested in 
the Hibbard business would be set 
aside, after which the company and 
the dealers’ would share profits 
equally. Starting in 1953, Hibbard 
has organized the True Value vol- 
untary chain in Illinois, the Brown- 
Camp group in Iowa, the Auburn 
Hardware group in Indiana, and 
the Associated Hardware Company 
in Missouri. Some 125 of Hibbard’s 
dealers are located in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. 

At Butler Brothers, the number 
of franchised Ben Franklin stores 

increased from 2,230 to 2,371, with 
775 served by the Chicago ware- 
house. Company sales increased 
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Hee PELE, Hh 
Highest OS /andards of Servite 
Sn Te Sndustry 


CALUMET CITY 


—NOW! To Serve You Better- 
ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Located at 
770 Burnham, Calumet City, Ill. 
In addition to 


1040 South 25th Ave., Bellwood, III. 


HYSTER COMPANY —CHICAGO 


Linden 4-0700 e EStebrook 9-3113  e TOrrence 2-3448 


ADVANCE DISPLAY CO. 


DISPLAY CABINETS 


Manufacturers, Designers and Creators of 


Lithographed Metal Advertising, Counter and 
Floor Displays, Metal Boxes, Automotive 
Parts, Cabinets and Metal Specialties 


Quantities Only 


1724 N. WINCHESTER AVE. 
BElmont 5-0400 


Chicago 22, Ill. 


let wer - 
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11.9 per cent over the previous 
year, with Chicago area sales show- 
ing a 15.8 per cent gain, and sales 
to Ben Franklin stores exclusively 
showing a 17 per cent gain. The 
increases were spread over all de- 
partments, indicating success in the 
company’s efforts to make its as- 
sortments competitive. The fran- 
chised stores now purchase 75 per 
cent of their stocks from Butler, 


moving closer to the company tar- 


get, which is to supply between 80 
and 85 per cent of the Ben Frank- 
lin merchandise. 

The new Butler warehouse in 


Des Plaines was opened in April, 
with 411,000 square feet of space. 
Expansion of the new facility al- 
ready is under discussion, and addi- 
tional warehouses are expected to 
be opened this year near Memphis 
and Kansas City. 

Drug wholesalers reported the 
biggest single factor in their gain 
was the movement into normal dis- 
tribution channels of the Salk po- 
lio vaccine. In late summer the 
vaccine began to flow unrestricted, 
and with priority population 
groups largely protected, became 

(Continued on page 268) 


Fine Meats Since 1883 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Plants Located at 


MADISON, WIS. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Business Failures 


Increase in Chicago 


USINESS failures were up slight- 

ly in Chicago last year, com- — 
pared to 1955, but both the num-— 
ber of firms closing their doors, and 
the liabilities involved, remained 
well under the 1954 levels. 

In 1956, a total of 271 firms 
failed here. Their liabilities aggre- 
gated $21,898,000. By comparison, 
there were 262 failures in 1955, and 
liabilities totalled $11,554,000. In 
1954, 298 firms, with liabilities of 
$31,990,000, went out of business. — 

Below is a monthly comparison 
of business failures in Chicago dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956: 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 


1956 1955 

No. Liabilities No. Liabiilties 
Jan. - 23 $ 2,676,000 26 $ 642,000 
Reb roe 30 =—-2,320,000 24 ~——- 1,191,000 
Mar: <2 19 2,405,000 25 1,574,000 
Api sae 18 315,000 23 707,000 
May” os-= 30 4,467,000 31 763,000 
1 satedy A Re) 25 2,849,000 20 1,506,000 
puly S520 390,000 22 736,000 
Aug. - 24 2,127,000 28 1,387,000 
Sept, == 9 381,000 15 1,506,000 
Oats ae $2 926,000 17 583,000 
Novi 29 1,953,000 22 745,000 
De A 12, 1,089,000 » 9 214,000 


Total_.271 $21,898,000 262 $11,554,000 


Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


Note: Dun and Bradstreet defines a fail- 
ure as follows: “A business failure, as — 
defined for this record, occurs when a com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise is involved 
in a court proceeding or a voluntary ac- 
tion which is likely to end in loss to — 
creditors. , 
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Talk about tough cores! McKinley Iron Works once had to 
make one for a rod 18 feet long with a triangular cross sec- 
tion measuring 2 inches by 6 inches. 

Another time, they produced a casting weighing 22,000 
= pounds... and every day they turn some out weighing but 
: a few ounces. 

Yet, despite this tremendous diversification, McKinley manages to 
turn out 35 tons of castings a day, using only one core oil . . . Cities 
Service Delco #54. 

“The reason I originally switched to Cities Service was because their 
lubrication engineer could give me exact specifications of their products,” 
says President DeWitt McKinley. 

“Other companies wouldn’t or couldn’t do this. The Cities Service 
engineer not only explained the makeup of the various Cities Service oils, 
but worked closely with me to fulfill my exact needs. ss 

“The result was the selection of Delco #54 for 
all cores, a choice which has eliminated any chance 
of error among our employees and thus saved con- 
siderable time and money.” 

Like Mr. McKinley, you'll find a Cities Service 
Lubrication Engineer is ready and willing to help 
you find the precise type of core oil suited to your 
foundry operation. Call him in for a talk. Or write: 
Cities Service Oil Company, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Nothing’s too complicated for McKinley 
and Cities Service Delco Core Oil! 


Getting the shakedown’ McKinley 
casting has core sand removed. 
Cores always have good collapsi- 
bility, thanks to Cities Service 
Delco #54 Core Oil. 


STW RermEece  —— 


Big Core, Big Casting strike interesting contrast with smaller 


core and casting in picture at top. McKinley has made 
castings ranging from a few ounces to 22,000 pounds, 
using one core oil . 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


. Cities Service Delco #54! 
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SCHEDULED HELICOPTER PASSENGER SERVICE 


to 
DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


O'HARE TERMINAL 


FAST | 
COMFORTABLE 
\ CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
FREQUENT 
DEPENDABLE 


MIDWAY 


DOWNTOWN ) 


O’HARE 


simone 


CHICAGO MIDWAY 


IME SAVING TRIANGLE 


5 00 
e PLUS TAX 


MIDWAY TO O'HARE 
O'HARE TO CHICAGO LOOP 
CHICAGO LOOP TO MIDWAY 


RESERVATIONS —REliance 5-3600 


Sreawont, 


SAVE TIME... 


CHICAC 60 HELICOPTER AIRWAYS - 


5240 WEST 63RD STREET CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


SAVE MONEY.... 


he elicee of ee Tailoring 


Announcing the arrival of a complete new selection of Spring and 
Summer fabrics, in fine Imported and Domestic oo including 
Forstmann. 


There is a large selection of Worsteds, Sharkskins, Flannels and 
Tweeds in all of the newest colors and patterns, from which to 
select your new garments. 


Tailored to your individual measurements. 


at prices 


$95.00 to $135.00 


Ricead Benet 


Cailors 


James A. Harrison, Inc. 


Specialists in Men’s and Ladies’ Tailoring 
One North La Salle DEarborn 2-3016 


COMMERCE. 
Collections In 


Area Decline 


Cees in Chicago area 
and throughout the nation de- 
creased during the third quarter of 
1956, compared to the same period 
of 1955, reports the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

In October, 1956, the most recent 
month for which statistics are avail- 
able, between 87 and 90 per cent of 
all outstanding accounts were re- 
ported current. Wholesale accounts 
were in the best shape, with 90 per 
cent in current condition; retail 
accounts were 87 per cent current, 
while manufacturing-industrial ac- 
counts were 89.3 per cent current. 

Al Potter, executive manager of 
the association, estimates that be- 
tween October and December, 
1956, the percentage of collections 
current in each category dropped 


| one to two points. By comparison, 


88 per cent of Chicago-area whole- 
sale-jobber accounts were current 
in December, 1955; 89.8 of the 
retail accounts and 94.2 per cent of 
the manufacturing industrial ac- 
counts were in the same category. 


All Categories Off 


Collections in all three categories 
during October, 1956, were also 
down compared to the previous 
July. Retail accounts dropped from 
88 to 87 per cent current, whole- 
sale-jobber accounts from 91.2 to 
90 per cent current, and manufac- 
turing-industrial accounts from 90 
to 89.3 per cent current. 

Even with this decline, however, 
Chicago fared better, with one ex- 
ception, than the nation as a whole. 
On a national basis, 84.2 per cent 
of all retail accounts were current 
in October, down from 84.9 per 
cent in July; 88.0 per cent of whole- 
sale-jobber and 89.5 per cent of 
manufacturing-industrial accounts 
were in the same category. The 
comparable figures for July, 1956 
were, respectively: 89.1 and 89.0 
per cent. 

There was a slight improvement 
in the average age of accounts past 
due in the Chicago area during the 
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middle ef last year, the association 
reported. For all accounts, the 
median age of accounts receivable 
dropped from 29.9 days to 29.6. 
During the same period, median 


age of all accounts throughout the 
nation dropped from 34.6 to 34.5 


2 


days. Between October and Decem- 
ber, however, the association esti- 
mates that the median age of ac- 
counts receivable in this area 
increased to 30 or 31 days. A similar 
trend occurred nationally, it is 
added. 


Chicago Postal Receipts Up Slightly; 


Handle Less First Class Mailing Pieces 


(eee post office handled 
approximately four per cent 
more outbound parcel post and 
about eight per cent more out- 
bound circular mail during 1956 
than it did in 1955; receipts rose 
more than two per cent. Only de- 
cline in outgoing mail volume was 
a drop of 1.85 per cent in the num- 
ber of first class pieces handled. 
There was also a continued reduc- 
tion in money order volume, postal 
savings deposits and depositors. 

Chicagoans sent out 1,917,096,- 
$72 pieces of first class mail last 
year. The 1955 figure was 1,953,- 
075,845. Outbound circular mail 
totalled 1,665,283,918 pieces, and 
parcel post aggregated 23,312,323 
sacks in 1956. The comparable fig- 
ures for the previous year: 1,531,- 
198,573 pieces of circular mail and 
7,412,243 sacks of parcel post. 

Receipts rose from $153,738,620.- 
64 to $157,093,800.15 during the 
two-year period. 


The Chicago post office issued 
2,978,207 domestic money orders 
last year, which had a value of 
$54,661,054.65. In 1955, 2,976,689 
domestic money orders were used. 
They had a value of $56,026,699.50. 
International money order volume 
was up almost three per cent in 
terms of value — from $1,374,787.87 
in 1955 to $1,415,565.58 in 1956 — 
but the number of transactions was 
down 1.66 per cent. There were 
58,918 such money orders issued 
in 1956, 59,911 in 1955. 


Postal Savings 


Postal savings activity also de- 
clined. Deposits in 1956 totalled 
$122,849,864, and $140,022,930 in 
1955. The number of depositors 
dropped from 203,889 to 184,264. 

The number of miles traveled by 
post office vehicles was up more 
than 12 per cent. They recorded 
14,349,709 miles last year compared 
to 12,719,915 miles in 1955. 


POSTAL ACTIVITY 


Per Cent 
1956 1955 Gain 
auntalwR GCelptstee i ees ee $ 157,093,800.15 $ 153,738,620.64 2.18 
Outgoing Mails: 
First Class (Pieces)________. . 1,917,096,372 1,953,075,845 1,85* 
Circular Mails (Pieces)... 1,665,283,918 1,531,198,573 8.75 
Parcel) Post; (Sacks)= = 23,312,323 22,390,307 anu 
Outside (Pieces); =e = es 7,637,806 7,412,243 3.04 
Domestic Money Orders Issued: 
Amount __. a § 54661,054.65 $$ 56,026,699.50 2.44* 
dransactions: == 25 Ss 2,978,207 2,976,689 05 
International Money Orders Issued: 
PANT OUT tp eee ee eS LADS O08 29) 9 15574,/87,.87 2.96 
REET AN SACHIOUIS Meee ete ee Es 58,918 59,911 1.66* 
Postal Savings: 
Amount of Deposit == $ 122,849,864.00 $ 140,022,930.00 12.26* 
Nuaber of Depositors— = = 184,264 203,889 9.63* 
Vehicle Service: 
NSM Wiehe (ols ee ee 12,719,915 12.81 


*Decrease. 


14,349,709 
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solvents 
chemicals 
naphthas 


BY THE DRUM 
OR IN BULK LOADS 
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Great Lakes Solvents 
is the Chicago distrib- 
utor of SHELL special 
products and chemi- 
cals. Our technically 
trained personnel 
stand ready to provide 
you with the solvent 
you want — when you 


want it. 


Our own laboratory is staffed and equipped 
for your use in discovering the exact sol- 
vent for your product or process. Our own 
barge terminals, bulk plants and truck 
fleets provide an unparalleled reliability of 


supply. 


Write or phone for your copy of our new 
informative 4-page brochure and our prod- 
ucts price list. 


Phone us now.... 
ARmitage 6-4545 


ou 


I'S 


) 
GREAT LAKES 
SOLVENTS INC. 


2530 W. Bloomingdale Ave. 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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- THERMOPLASTICS | 


It's HP for Quality! 


It’s HP for complete, modern, 
all under-one-roof production 
facilities! 


It's HP for accuracy, skilled 
craftsmanship, and super 
service! 


~ Just say to yourself, It’s HP 
for ME . . . then phone or 
write... 


Hauser Products, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRECISION PLASTIC PRODUCTS 

4038 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


“Ask for Walter for immediate, 
personalized service.” 


PHONE PENSACOLA 6-7670 
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Chicago Played Host to 1,257 Trade 


Shows and Conventions during 1956 


oe played host to a near- 
record number of conventions 
and trade shows in 1956; mean- 
while the last legal barriers block- 
ing erection of the city’s long- 
awaited exposition center were 
cleared. 

A total of 1,257 trade shows and 
conventions were held here last 
year, reports the Chicago Conven- 
tion Bureau. By comparison, there 
were 1,127 such gatherings in 1955. 
The 1956 figure represents an 1] 
per cent increase. 

The all-time record was estab- 
lished in 1933, the year of the Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition, when 
there were 1,527 gatherings. 

The number of visitors, and their 
expenditures, were down about 
seven per cent last year, compared 
to 1955. The convention bureau re- 
ports that in 1956 there were 1,179,- 
035 visitors, and they spent $193,- 
704,560; in 1955, a total of 1,276,330 
visitors spent $209,688,250. 


Bigger Events 


Among the biggest events last 
year were the Democratic National 
Convention, and gatherings of the 
American Medical Association and 
National Restaurant Association. 
Attendance at the political conven- 
tion totalled about 25,000. Some 
35,000 visitors were in town for the 
AMA gathering, while an estimated 
30,000 came for the restaurant 
show. Other conventions held here 
during the year, and their attend- 
ance figures, were: National House- 
wares show, 15,000; National Home 
Builder’s show, 12,000; Automotive 
Accessories fair, 15,000; National 
Safety Congress, 12,000; convention 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 12,000. 

This year’s schedule is high- 
lighted by the Chicagoland Fair, 
sponsored by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, in 
cooperation with some 200 com- 
panies. The fair will run from June 


28 to July 14. Fair officials hope 
the event will attract half a million 
visitors. The National Canners As- 
sociation and affiliated groups; 
American Society of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers; South- 
ern Baptist Conference; American 
Trucking Association; American 
Society for Metals, and American 
Management Association also have 
conventions scheduled in Chicago 
during 1957; attendance at each is 
expected to range from 10,000 to 
30,000. 

At the Chicagoland Fair, visitors 
will be told the story of Chicago’s 
growth and its job opportunities. 
Each of the participating companies 
will have an exhibit carrying out 
these basic themes. Entertainment 
will include daily ice and water 
shows, staged in front of a review- 
ing stand at the end of Navy Pier, 
site of the event. Near the fair en- 


trance, a Remington Rand Univac ~ 


computer will match visitors’ work 
abilities against current employ- 
ment openings and give each job- 
seeker an idea of where to find the 
best position in the Chicago area. 


Charles A. Wilkins, director of — 


the convention bureau, expects that 
the number of visitors brought to 


the city this year by conventions — 


and trade shows will be “at least as 


high as the 1956 figure,” and per- — 


haps higher. He looks for expendi- 
tures of around $200 million, three 
per cent higher than last year’s 
total. 

Once the new exposition center 
is completed, Chicago, already the 
world’s convention capital, will be 


in a better position than ever to — 


attract such gatherings, Wilkins 
adds. Last year, a series of court 
decisions upheld the validity of leg- 
islation setting up a Metropolitan 
Fair and Exposition Authority; the 
authority will build and manage 
the center. Construction funds will 
come from Cook County’s share of 
a one per cent tax levied on horse 
race parimutuel wagers. 
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Your LTL Shipments really roll 
when you SHIP V/A GORDONS 


You don’t log up 25 years in this business (as 
we have) without gaining a healthy respect for 
the importance of prompt delivery on LTL 
freight. That’s why you'll find that Gordons 
gets right on the job when you phone for an LTL 
pick-up — and 


2nd MORNING 
DELIVERY 


Great Lakes to the Gulf 


OVERNIGHT 


Between Many Terminals 


speeds your shipments 


through. Care to let us prove it? We’ll appre- 


on 


ciate the opportunity. Our telephone numbers 
are listed below. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 781 S. MAIN ST. MEMPHIS 6, TENN. 


Terminals & 
Sales Offices* 


320 


UNITS TO 
SERVE 
You 


Birmingham Baton Rouge Chicago Hattiesburg Jackson 
54-2406 4-4343 RE 5-1600 JU 4-5471 


Mobile 
HE 2-8661 


St. Louis —_— Detroit* New York« 
JE 5-2200 VE 7-8012 MU 2-3898 


New Orleans 
Vi 6741 


Memphis 
5-1543 WH 8-76ll 


Bell & Howell Company Photo 


Employment in 
Chicagoland at 
All-Time High 


3 Labor market remains tight throughout the year; wage levels hit new peaks 


MPLOYMENT totals in Chica- 
Fess metropolitan area zoomed 

to new highs during 1956, top- 
ping all previous heights, even 
those of the post-Korean war year 
1953: 

According to Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service, rumblings of the 
job boom made themselves heard 
early in 1956, when, instead of the 
usual January labor slump, employ- 
ment increased by more than 30,000 
over December, 1955. 

Despite a summer steel strike, 
and customary year-end layoffs in 
the construction industry, the labor 
market continued to be tight 
throughout the year. 

During 1956, average weekly 
earnings climbed to new peaks. 
And, during the year, unemploy- 
ment dropped substantially below 
1954 and 1955 totals. As a result, 
the ratio of unemployment to the 
total labor force remained consist- 
ently below the three per cent mark 
— the point at which the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor defines a tight 
market. 

Here’s a run-down of the em- 
ployment picture during the year: 

Labor researchers first began 


scratching their heads in January, 
when the employment totals in the 
metropolitan area climbed to 2,- 
565,000, a rise of 110,000 over Jan- 
uary, 1955, and 30,000 over the 
previous month. First quarter post- 
holiday layoffs in construction, re- 
tail trade, service and scattered 
manufacturing industries were 
short lived in the Chicago-Calumet 
area, which includes Cook, Lake 
and DuPage counties. An early re- 
newal of activity in the construc- 
tion and service industries boosted 
employment of wage and salaried 
workers in the area by nearly 6,000. 


Primary metals establishments 
added 2,000 new workers, to lift 
employment in this field to the 
highest total in three years, and a 
second sharp upswing took place 
in nonelectrical machinery which 
hired 2,700 new employes to meet 
a sizable boost in orders. 

Layoffs of 3,000 workers by radio- 
television establishments (resulting 
from post-holiday slack) and de- 
clines totalling 1,400 in motor ve- 
hicle firms (affected by the slump 
in automobile sales) failed to re- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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RESEARCH LABORATORY 


International Harvester is now ready to 
invest more than 5 million dollars in 
the important field of research to im- 
prove power farming efficiency. 

At Hinsdale, Harvester has begun 
construction of a great new research and 
engineering center. 

The building will have a 700-foot 
modern facade and will cover 450,000 
square feet. At its back door will be the 
400 acres of Harvester’s famed experi- 
mental farm. 


Here a 1000-man team of research 
scientists, engineers and farming spe- 
cialists will work together on the crea- 
tion, design, development and testing of 
new, better and more productive ma- 
chines for agriculture. 

Together this center and the good 
rich land around it will make one giant 
drawing board. International Harvester 
believes that this kind of planning is 
necessary to keep pace with the great 
future of American farming. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ATIONAL HARVESTER 
WILL BUILD NEW 


ON EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM AT HINSDALE 
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Allis-Chalmers ... | 


where engineering in action is at work for you 


=. ev ape 


Building better, safer roads... faster—Allis-Chalmers Serving your growing power needs— Allis-Chalmers 

construction machinery helps complete big jobs on turbine-generator units, sub-stations and other equip- 

schedule, at lowest possible cost. ment help utilities provide electricity at surprisingly 
low rates. 


Extending the future of American iron ore— Allis- Farming better with less man power—Allis-Chalmers 
Chalmers has pioneered new ways and new equipment is a leader in the production of farm equipment that 
to process low-grade ores. Result—vast ‘‘new’’ iron does more work, in less time, at lower cost. 

reserves. 


sg Nye 
‘ Providing new mechanical hands— Allis-Chalmers fork Supplying big pumps for booming communities—To 
_ lift trucks and other versatile materials handling help insure plenty of water for daily living, for business 


_ equipment are key tools of modern industry. and industry, Allis-Chalmers builds pumps for every 

¢: need. 

- 

- Buda Division plant at Harvey, Illinois, manufactures 

eecisee, gas and gasoline engines and generating sets; ALLI S C HALM - R ; 

: fork lift trucks, platform trucks and industrial tractors. = 

d 
B-1 
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Another Top Year For Plant Investments 


Total for area tops $500 million 


mark for second consecutive year 


OR the second consecutive 

year, the amount of investment 

in industrial plant facilities 
announced in the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area exceeded one half bil- 
lion dollars, and set another all- 
time record for this series, which 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry has recorded 
since 1940. The 1956 total came 
to $562,479,000, exceeding by a 
small margin the total of $554,967,- 
000 in plant investment announced 
in 1955. 

The largest category of expendi- 
tures for plant facilities in 1956 
came from the growth of Chicago’s 
own manufacturing facilities with 
$380,755,000 recorded as expansion 
of existing industrial facilities. The 
largest amount of these expansions 
was recorded in the iron and steel 
industry with a tremendous pro- 
gram being announced for U. S. 
Steel Corporation at its South 
works and its Gary works, the large 
increase in capacity for Wiscon- 
sin Steel Division of International 
Harvester Company, a coke oven 
expansion by Interlake, Republic 
Steel expansion of its wire mill 
and merchant mill, and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company in 
the addition of a hot strip mill. 


Other Large Projects 


Other industries having large ex- 
pansion projects were the petrole- 
um refining and chemical indus- 
tries in the Chicago Area which 
will be dealt with at length later. 
Also, not to be forgotten, is Inland 
Steel’s tremendous program for the 
expansion of capacity of its plant, 


which was announced late in 1955, 
and which was under way in 1956. 

Entirely new plants built in the 
Chicago Area amounted to $158,- 
450,000 which included some very 
large projects. Among these are 
the 392,000 square foot steel ware- 
house being built by A. M. Castle 
Company near Franklin Park; 
James B. Clow & Sons Company, 
Inc. erecting a 150,000 square foot 
plant; a large new industrial lab- 
oratory is being erected by Inter- 
national Harvester Company south 
of Hinsdale; a 216,000 square foot 
plant of Reflector Hardware Cor- 
poration being built in Melrose 
Park; Caterpillar Tractor Corpo- 
ration’s huge new plant near Au- 
rora containing 1,250,000 square 
feet of floor area; a new chemical 
plant of tremendous size on 275 
acres of land near Joliet being 
erected by Ethyl Corporation; 
American Can Company erecting a 
200,000 square foot plant near 
Gary for the processing of the com- 
pany’s own sheet metal for can 
manufacture; 300,000 square feet 
being built near Aurora for All- 
Steel Equipment, Inc.; the 158,000 
square foot plant being built by 
Cook Electric Company in Morton 
Grove; the first Chicago Area plant 
for Clark Equipment Company of 


Buchanan, Michigan, in Bedford 
Park containing 287,000 square 
feet; the new Chicago plant of 
Victor Chemical Works which will 
be at 138th Street and the Little 
Calumet River within the City 
Limits of Chicago on a 35-acre 
tract; and Boyle-Midway Company, 
Inc., building a 288,000 square foot 
unit on West 65th Street and Flick 
Reedy Corporation erecting a 220,- 
000 square foot building near 
O’Hare Airport near the village of 
Bensenville. 


Also Included 


Other projects covered in these 
reports include purchases and 
leases of existing building which 
amounted to $19,290,000 in 1956 
and purchases of land for future 
expansion or erection of new 
plants, which amounted to $3,985,- 
000 in 1956. 

The total of $562,479,000 in 1956 
combined with the total of $554,- 
967,000 in 1955 amounts to more 
than $1,100,000,000, which is near- 
ly equal to the total dollar invest- 
ment in war plants made in World 
War II at which time $1,169,795,- 
000 was spent in the Chicago Me- 
tropolitan Area, the largest amount 
spent for plant facilities in any 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 
CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 1956-1955 


Newly Other Value of New Plants 
Constructed Industrial and Other Industrial 
Plants Investment Invest. (000 omitted) 

1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Janay eee fies Sega 7. 10 2) 12 $ 11,756 $ 9,080 
February SESS BE 3 | 3 15 17 30,862 40,130 
Mar ch phase ei ee eet 9 10 26 12 216,963 15,683 
Birste@Ouarterj == 23 62 41 $259,581 $ 64,893 
April 5 7 18 21 $ 36,523 $ 8,745 
May: 15 17 19 59,216 16,262 
June eat eae 8 25 2) 26,494 106,822 
Second Quarter = a 41 30 60 61 $122,233 $131,829 
[ull ee ae ey), 5 21 17 $ 14,904 $ 39,875 
Aucusi == eo a 6 10 13 17 10,931 6,781 
Septem bere === aan () 12 16 14 75,087 12,092 
Giird Quarter S23 27 50 48 $100,922 $ 58,748 
October aa 6 17 19 15 $ 18,208 $ 24,933 
November 2 oe ee 15 10 18 18 20,025 244,939 
December. sees ee eG 9 21 18 41,510 30,325 
FounthiQuarter 2 =e 30 36 58 51 $ 79,748 $299,497 
Year Totals. 2 121 116 230 201 $562,479 $554,967 


metropolitan area during World 
War II. 


The more than $1.1 billion spent 
in the last two years was also near- 
ly equal to the expenditures for 
plant facilities in the Chicago Area 
in all of the post war years with the 
exception of 1950 and 1951 which 
includes the Korean incident. 

The annual total volume of in- 
dustrial developments in each year 
since 1940 is given in the table be- 
low which totals $4,345,280,000, a 
larger amount of investment in 
plant facilities than any other met- 
ropolitan area in the country. 


95 Gree $ 562,479,000 
WG) eee, 554,967,000 
RYE. Se 231,683,000 
1053 Ee ee 141,902,000 
19525 eee 219,338,000 
195 ee 401,586,000 
1950 eae 325,347,000 
io 102,777,000 
1948 aes 156,279,000 
US 7. [a iene Se 181,297,000 
1946) 184,488,000 
LOCb ease 143,118,000 
194471 See 80,808,000 
19¢3%e 162,239,000 
O42 eae 461,545,000 
NSE 8 Se Se 312,592,000 
1940 122,835,000 

$4,345,280,000 


Table number three shows the 
dollar volume and square footage 
of industrial construction projects 
in the Chicago Metropolitan Area, 


which differs somewhat from the 
total volume of investments in 
plant facilities. The difference lies 
in the fact that included in the to- 
tal figures shown in tables one and 
two are acquisitions of existing 
plants and purchases of land for 
future industrial development 
which do not involve any construc- 
tion projects as such. 

The industrial construction in- 
volves 251 projects for either new 
or expanded plants, covering 15,- 
792,000 square feet of floor area 
and $539,205,000. As shown in the 
table, the suburban area had ap- 
proximately three times as much 
floor area of plant space construct- 
ed as did the city of Chicago, and 
twice as much dollar volume of 
investment outside the city as was 
invested inside the city. 


96 Projects in City 


There were 251 projects involy- 
ing industrial construction an- 
nounced in the Chicago Area in 
1956 of which 96 were inside the 
city limits and 155 outside, or a 
ratio of 62 per cent in the suburban 
area against 38 per cent in the city. 
This is the highest percentage of 
projects constructed in the sub- 
urbs since records have been kept 
in this manner from 1949. In 1955 
the suburban area accounted for 
55 per cent of the projects, and the 
city for 45 per cent. 

In the years when large steel mill 
expansions and large expansions of 
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chemical and petroleum plants are 
involved, such as was the case in 
1956, the dollar volume of new 
construction is much greater than 
the corresponding square footage 
due to the fact that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of construction 
work involved in steel, petroleum 
refining, and chemical plants which 
does not involve the construction 
of floor area of plant space. ‘There 
is no way, in these projects, to sep- 
arate the volume of plant construc- 
tion from equipment, and there- 
fore the total project is included. 
Dollar-wise the plant construction 
in the Chicago area amounted to 
$362,496,000 in the suburban area 
in 1956 and $176,709,000 inside the 
city limits. The ratio of suburbs 
to city in the cost of new construc- 
tion is approximately two to one, 
a lower ratio than the three to one 
proportion of square feet of plant 
area involved. 


All Groups Here 


Taking the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan Area industrial developments 
by type of manufacturing, we can 
utilize the federal government’s 
classification system which recog- 
nizes 20 major groups of manufac- 
turing, all of which are represented 
to some extent in the Chicago Met- 
ropolitan Area. 

By far the largest category of in- 
dustrial expansion in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area in 1956 was the 
Primary Metal Industries, which in- 
cludes steel mill expansion, found- 
ry and forge shop operations as 
well as the refining and casting of 
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nonferrous metals. In 1956 this in- 
dustry led all the Chicago Area in- 
dustries in the value of its produc- 
tion with $3,730,000,000 worth of 
products being shipped during the 
year. In 1956 this group of indus- 
tries announced projects for the in- 
vestment of $298,900,000 in new 
and expanded plant facilities in the 
Chicago Area. Included in the 
projects announced in 1956 were 
an enormous expansion program 
by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration for increasing its two major 
steel plants by approximately 114 
million tons of steel annually, 
bringing the total capacity of its 
two major steel producing plants 
in this area to approximately 14,- 
000,000 tons a year. Its Gary Sheet 
and Tin mill is also being ex- 
panded with new rolling mill ca- 
pacity. This project is the largest 
in dollar volume ever announced 
in the Chicago Area by one com- 
pany. Wisconsin Steel Division of 
International Harvester Company 
is increasing its steel capacity as re- 
ported above, Interlake Iron Cor- 
poration, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Acme Steel Company, 
are all adding to their plant facili- 
ties, as listed earlier. Although an- 
nounced in 1955, another huge 
project for steel mill expansion was 
under way by Inland Steel during 
1956. 

Hydrometals, Inc. is erecting a 
strip copper mill adjacent to its 
plant at 59 West 47th Street. Tay- 
lor Forge & Pipe Works expanded 
its plant in Cicero, and Western 
Electric Company is adding 250,000 
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1956 INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Number of Construction Projects 


City Suburbs Total 
Wactoty) ==. 75 140 215 
Warehouse _..... 21 15 36 
slicvtals Ses <=: 2-96 155 251 
Square Footage Involved 
(000 omitted) 
City Suburbs Total 
Factory —.. 3,142 11,235 14,377 
Warehouse _... 612 803 1,415 
Tiotalesee t 3,754 12,038 15,792 
Dollar Value of Projects 
(000 omitted) 
City Suburbs ‘Total 
Factory $166,791 $353,895 $520,686 
Warehouse —s_—«O9, 918 8,601 18,519 
Miotalen. © $176,709 $362,496 $539,205 


square feet of floor area to its Haw- 
thorn Works for metal mill and 
foundry operations. There were 
several smaller foundry projects 
also reported within the year. 

The second largest volume of in- 
vestment in plant facilities in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area was 
among the Chemical and Allied 
Products industries in which $53,- 
577,000 was reported to be spent 
on new and expanded plants dur- 
ing 1956. Chemical products were 
seventh in the Chicago Area in the 
dollar volume of output in 1956 
with products valued at $1,290,- 
000,000 being turned out during 
the year. Some of the more promi- 
nent industrial development proj- 
ects announced in this field in 1956 
were Ethyl Corporation, erecting a 
multimillion-dollar plant on 275 
acres of land on the Illinois Water- 
way south of Joliet, Lag Drug 
Company, erecting a 60,000 square 
foot plant on West 50th Street. 
Lever Brothers Company is ex- 
panding its plant in Hammond for 
the production of “Wisk” and 
“Dove” soap; Shulton, Inc., cos- 
metic manufacturer, is expanding 
its plant in Lincolnwood; Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation is erecting a large ad- 
ministrative operation in Skokie 
on Edens Expressway; Air Reduc- 
tion Company, Inc. started the 
erection of a second Chicago Area 
plant at 120th and Doty Avenue 
next to the future site of the Calu- 
met Harbor; and Victor Chemical 
Works is erecting a large plant at 

- 138th Street adjacent to the Chi- 
_ cago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 


. 


for the production of phosphoric 
acid, the company’s second plant in 
the Chicago area. Many other 
Chemical industry plants were 
erected during the year of smaller 
size than those above. 

Investment in plants producing 
nonelectrical machinery, an- 
nounced in 1956, amounted to 
$39,387,000. The output of this in- 
dustry ranks third in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area, with the 1956 
volume estimated at $2,290,000,- 
000. During 1956 the $39.4 million 
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announced in industrial expansion 
accounted for 2,121,000 square feet 
of floor area in either new plants 
or expansions of existing buildings 
in this industry, Some of the larg- 
est projects in this field were In- 
dustrial Filter & Pump Company, 
adding 30,000 square feet to its 
plant; Hills-McCanna Company, 
erecting a 100,000 square foot fac- 
tory near Carpentersville; Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, build- 
ing a large research laboratory for 
(Continued on page 205) 
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Home Building 
Activity Down 


15 Per Cent 


Despite unit decline builders’ dollar volume rises 12 per cent over 1955 


ing units built in 1956 declined 
15 per cent from the 1955 high 
total, builders finished out a record 
year with dollar volume 12 per cent 
above that of 1955. 
Chicago area used and rental 
housing markets were successful, 
maintaining about the same pace 


| HOUGH the number of hous- 


~ as in 1955. The number of public 


housing projects built rose to new 
peaks. 

Although a somewhat tighter 
money picture contributed to a de- 
cline in the number of new homes 
built, projects like Operation Home 
Improvement and National Real 
Estate Board’s “Build America Bet- 
” spurred remodeling of older 


construction permits and amount 
of remodeling loans to new high 
levels. 

In Chicago during 1956, 14,074 


~ new residential permits were issued, 
according to D. E. Mackelmann, 
_ Deputy Housing and Redevelop- 
_ ment Coordinator. Though this fig- 


ure was down from 1955, a survey 
by Bell Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion showed the average cost of each 
home built in Chicago during the 
year rose to $10,939, an all-time 


high, and $250 more than the pre- 
vious 1954 high of $10,689. 

Also, more public housing units 
were started in Chicago in 1956 
than in any other year since that 
program was begun here in 1936. 
The 2,706 public housing units in 
1956 were more than double the 
number for 1955. 


Interest Rates Up 


In the city, single family homes 
accounted for 50 per cent of all 
units started, or about 25 per cent 
below the 1955 figure. The drop 
was attributed to a tight mortgage 
market — that is, the demand for 
funds exceeded the supply, with the 
result that interest rates tended to 
rise, mortgage terms were short- 
ened, and lenders became more 
selective. 

Twelve neighborhood areas ac- 
counted for 62 per cent of all per- 
mits issued in Chicago, with the 
Douglas community on the Near 
South Side topping the list with 
2,284 starts. The Douglas commu- 
nity has a public housing project 
at 35th and State Streets and the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
development, Lake Meadows. 


Second was the Near North Side, 
with a total of 1,349 new units, of 
which 1,062 were public housing 
at Chicago and Orleans Avenues. 
Two Southwest communities were — 
third and fourth. 

Ashburn, with 1,068 new units, 
had the single family high of 1,057. — 
Garfield Ridge, with a total of 988 
new units, had 976 single family 
units. West Ridge, on the far North 
Side, ranked fifth with 663 units, of 
which 120 were single family, 538 
multi-family, and five, conversions. 

According to Mackelmann, new 
multi-family unit construction rose 
to an all-time high during 1956, 
accounting for 48 per cent of all 
units started — 6,745. This number — 
was six per cent above 1955. Over 
69 per cent of the multi-family units 
were structures with ten or more 
dwelling units. Two-flat structures 
accounted for 16 per cent of all 
multi-family construction. 

Bell Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion’s survey of 113 suburban towns 
showed output of homes fell from 
27,102 in 1955, to 24,653 in 1956. 
The unincorporated areas gained a 
little, though. They built 8,149 
homes in 1955, 8,295 in 1956. 

The value of all new buildin: 
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reported in Chicago, suburban 
towns, and unincorporated areas of 
five counties (plus war and govern- 
ment building) broke all records. 
Its value totaled $1,158,407,686. 
The previous high, in 1955, was 
$1,030,930,888. 

Once again, Skokie led the sub- 
urbs in home building. In 1956, 
1,107 homes were built there, at an 
average cost of $18,007. Total value 
of the new homes in Skokie totaled 
$19,834,400. 

Park Ridge ranked second in 
value of new homes built. During 
1956, 497 homes, averaging $29,732, 
were built. Total worth of all the 
homes was $14,777,157. 

Gary ranked third in value of 
homes built, and second in number 
built. But although 974 new resi- 
dential dwellings were built in 
Gary, the average cost of each was 
only $11,708. Total valuation of 
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Grove, with new home values total- 
ing respectively $10,376,600 (738 
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ciation, once again the ranch home 
ranked first in popularity. 


However, this year, for the first 
time, many more split level homes 
were built. Of the builders report- 
ing, 49 said the homes they built 
were of traditional design, 32 re- 
ported they built contemporary 
style homes, and 11 built both 
types. Only five of the builders 
assembled pre-fabricated homes in 
1956. 

In keeping with past tradition in 
the area, 85 builders reported the 
homes they built were brick, 16 re- 

orted building frame homes. Sev- 
eee of emailer constructed MARSH & McLee NNAN 
homes with full basements, five MARSH & McLENNAN-COSGROVE & CO. 
with partial-basements, and eleven, 
ao rkcw with no basements. Insurance Brokers 
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nished the homes before selling 
them; 44 sold their homes unfur- 
nished. 

How were the homes financed? 
Reported the builders, 66 per cent 
of them were financed through con- 
ventional loans, 26 per cent through 
Veterans Administration loans, and 
8 per cent through Federal Housing 
Administration loans. 


More Apartments 


Though total single dwelling 
building dipped in 1956, apartment 
building topped all records since 
1950. According to the Bell Survey 
(in Chicago, suburban towns and 
unincorporated areas of five coun- 
ties) 8,713 mew apartment units 
were reported. These units had a 
total value of $77,209,876. In 1955, 
only 8,341 units were built, with 
valuation of $75,446,707. 

How about the rental market? 
In Chicago, Roy H. Krueger, Chair- 
man, Renting and Management 
Division of Chicago Real Estate 
Board, reported the percentage of 
occupancy throughout 1956 was 
about 99 per cent — same as in 1955. 
Krueger, who is also vice president 
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of Browne and Storch, Inc., said, 
“The feeling is that the market on 
all rental projects has been good. 
Despite increased costs of labor and 
materials, rents remained stable.” 
According to Krueger, “Increased 
population in the Chicago area, 
coupled with remodeling and re- 
building of apartment units, kept 
the market growing and on a high 
plane. The market is moving not in 

leaps, but gradually.” 

Said Krueger, biggest demand 
continues to be for apartments with 
two bedrooms. 

Another brisk market in 1956 was 
the used housing market, Krueger 
reported. At a recent meeting of 
Chicago’s real estate leaders, it was 
agreed that the demand for used 
housing remained good in 1956. 
“For those who wanted more home 
for their money,” said Krueger, “the 
older home continued to offer a 
challenge.” 

Bide Ransom of Bell Savings and 
Loan Association reported little 
change in the price level of used 
homes during 1956. The demand 
tends to keep the price firm, he said. 

Edmund J. Kucharski, County 
Recorder, reported 81,826 real es-— 
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tate transfers in Cook County dur- 
_ ing 1956, with a stated consideration 
of $66,132,152. Thus, though the 
_ number of transfers was down 2,- 
' 285 from 1955, the dollar consid- 
eration rose $2,441,645. Of these 
_ transfers, 39,825 (consideration 
$42,744,552) were in Chicago prop- 
er, in comparison to 41,971 trans- 
_ fers (consideration $40,635,258) in 
> SEEE 
In 1955, Chicago’s Housing and 
_ Development Coordinator reported 
- one-fourth of the city’s housing sup- 
ply (about 290,00 units) was 60 or 
- more years old, while roughly an- 
other fourth was around 30 years 
_ old. 
As a result, many of these homes 
were remodeled in 1956. Albert M. 
~ Cole, Administrator of the U. S. 
- Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, officially proclaimed the year as 
Home Improvement Year. Opera- 
tion Home Improvement’s slogan 
was, “1956, the Year to Fix.” This 
- promotion, which grew out of 
ACTION, was sponsored by build- 
ing materials manufacturers, and 
strove to prevent the growth of slum 
areas. 


Permits Increase 


According to George Spiczak, vice 
president of Home Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, and director 
of OHI in the Chicago area, the 
promotion probably had a direct 
bearing on the 22 per cent increase 
in building permits for remodeling 
which were issued during 1956. The 
year also boasted a 17 per cent in- 
crease in the dollar volume of prop- 
erty improvement loans. 


Throughout 1956, OHI received 
considerable publicity. The promo- 
tion was constantly played up in 
the national home magazines. In 
the Chicago area, the Tribune ran 
a column or page on OHI every 
Sunday for nine months. The Daily 

_ News ran stories in just about every 
Friday night edition. 

As a result of the campaign’s suc- 
cess throughout 1956, OHI will 
continue in 1957. President Eisen- 
hower has again endorsed the OHI 
program. This year the slogan is, 
“Better Your Living.” May has been 
designated Home Improvement 
Month. Another improvement cam- 
paign which met with success in 
1956 was National Real Estate 

(Continued on page 266) 
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As relative newcomers to Chicago, we’d like to 
introduce ourselves . . . but, for security reasons, we 
can’t tell you as much as we'd like to. 


We can say, however, that we make: 


Inertial navigation systems... for guided missiles. 


Fire control systems... for leading aircraft 
manufacturers. 


Automotive accessories... for leading 
automobile manufacturers and for replacement. 


Diesel fuel injection... for major truck and 
Diesel engine manufacturers. 


American Bosch Arma Corporation has other plants in 
Columbus, Mississippi; Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Garden City, New York, and executive offices in 
Hempstead, New York. Our Chicago plant is located 
at 5555 Archer Avenue, Chicago 38, and our local 
branch office is at 87 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 


AQIS 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 


COMMERCE. 


x Spotlight 
— = on Chicago... 


World 
Market Place 
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A major function of American National is to expedit 
this vital flow of commodities to and from market 
all over the world. It is a highly specialized functior 
—and one we are well equipped to carry out. 


The officers of our Foreign Department have an wy 
to date knowledge of the intricacies of foreign trad 
Today the whole world’s —and an “ear-to-the-ground” awareness of econom 
conditions abroad. They are fully competent 
advise you concerning your foreign business, and t 
to sell goods in this great keep you abreast of changing import and expor 


Midwestern area and to buy the methods and regulations. 


thousands of consumer and industrial Whatever the size and scope of your overseas trans 
actions, the services of our Foreign Department are al 


your disposal. Feel free to call on us at any time for 
friendly, personal attention. 


at Chicago’s doorstep—eager 


products Chicago has to offer. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON e« FRANKLIN 2-9200 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bank Loan Volume Up Despite High Rates 


“Tight money” situation 


improves banks’ earning’s 


O ANYONE who borrowed 
] mre in 1956, or tried to, the 

year will be remembered for 
he return to “tight money.” Every- 
ne who borrowed paid much more 
or money in 1956, for interest 
ates reached the highest levels in 
nore than 20 years. 

Bankers declared that every 
legitimate” demand for credit was 
net, and there was a whopping 
528,000,000 increase in loans by 
thicago banks to back up that 
tatement. However, this increase 
vas much smaller than the $640,- 
00,000 of additional loans put on 
he books in 1955, and it fell far 
hort of the demand. Chicago banks 
robably could have boosted their 
oans by another half billion dol- 


lars if they were satisfied that the 
loans were “legitimate” — and as- 
suming that they had the capacity 
for such an increase. 

The higher interest rates after 
long years at artificially low levels 
brought substantial improvement 
in bank earnings. The increase was 
not spectacular, but it brought 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBER BANKS’ DEPOSITS 
Weekly Reporting Member Banks 
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1955 1956 
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hopes to banks that they might at- 
tain a status comparable to that of 
successful industrial corporations 
with respect to earnings on invested 
capital. 

The money situation was unques- 
tionably one of the most significant 
economic developments in many 
years. Popularly, the Federal Re- 
serve System was credited, or 
blamed, for creating the tightness, 
but the Fed was only partially 
responsible, and in a negative sort 
of way. The Fed didn’t create 
the situation, but permitted nat- 
ural forces of supply and demand 
to become effective. That is, in- 
stead of stepping in to create 
ample credit resources, the Fed held 
aloof except in periods of normal 
seasonal increase in demands for 
credit. 


Discourage Rise of Bank Credit 


The Fed also took positive ac- 
tion to discourage the rise in bank 
credit by making it more expensive. - 
The discount rate was raised in two 
steps to three per cent from 214. 
These increases were added to four 
similar increases of 4 per cent each 
in 1955. The discount rate is the 


EVERY KIND 


‘ UNIFORMS 


=~ 
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FOR EVERY NEED 


Every Uniform Custom-Tailored 
Custom-Fitted to Individual Size 


INVEST IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
FOR THE BEST LASTING 
IMPRESSION 


Uniforms for every need: 
Policemen; Firemen; for 
Hotels; Office Buildings, 
Clubs, for Chauffeurs; 
Bus Lines; Delivery men; 
for the Military; Guards; 
Bands. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation and illustrations. 
Ask about other types of 
uniforms in which you 
are interested. M-L makes 


all kinds! 


Phone TAylor 9-2010 
ask for Charlie 


Maion-Lawaly 


COMPANY 
UNIFORMS 


j 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. CC, Chicago 7, Ill. 


The Dual-Element Fuse That's Different 


Dual-Element Cartridge FUSES 


...carry their own 
"STOP WATCH”’ 


“@\ You get exfra protection against over- 
loads and ‘’shorts’’ with ECON Dual- 
, Element Cartridge Fuses. 

% On a sustained overload, heat from 
E the fusible links is conducted into 
» the Econ-alloy time-lag element. 
If the overload is continued beyond 
the safe and predetermined time, 
the heat causes the Econ-alloy to 
become liquid and release from 
the fusible links, thus opening the 
circuit. 

On a short circuit the fusible 
m links open the circuit immedi- 
ately, before dangerous pres- 
B® sures can be developed. 

, ECON Dual-Element Cart- 
j ridge Fuses are available 
in knife and ferrule types; 
© to 600 amperes; 250 and 

600 Volts. Underwriters’ 
) Laboratories, Inc.* Ap- 

proved. Write for New 

ECON Catalog S-60 or 
for literature on other 
type fuses in which you 
are interested. 


Your Electrical Wholesaler has ECON 
Dual-Element Cartridge Fuses in Stock 


ECONOMY FUSE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2717 Greenview Ave 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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INVESTMENTS IN GOV'T AND 
Ov'T GUARANTEED INVESTMEN 


interest charged by Federal Reserve 
banks to member banks when the 
latter borrow. When the discount 
rate went up, Chicago banks raised 
their interest rates too. The rate 
to prime borrowers rose from 314 
to 33/4 per cent in April, and to four 
per cent in August. 


Business Loans 


Primarily responsible for the 
money situation was the enormous 
demand for business loans. Sales 
were at record levels for the econ- 
omy as a whole, there was full em- 
ployment and wage and salary costs 
were on the rise, costs of materials 
continued to move up, and divi- 
dend rates were higher. Business 
firms needed more working capital 
simply to maintain the status quo. 
Some experienced a squeeze on 
profits because of increased compe- 
tition and consumer resistance to 
rising prices. This put an addi- 
tional burden on working capital. 

In addition, many firms needed 
more working capital because of a 
normal growth. Some sought funds 
to finance ambitious expansion 
programs, or to accumulate more 
inventories in anticipation of fur- 
ther price rises. 

Chicago banks sold huge quanti- 
ties of investments, mostly U. S. 
government bonds, to obtain funds 
that could be lent to customers. 
Much of this liquidation involved 
a capital loss to the banks because 
prices of outstanding securities had 


declined sharply to bring yields up 
to the going interest rate. The 
higher rate of interest on commer- 
cial loans offset the capital losses” 
in whole or in part. Aggregate 
holdings of U. S. government securi- 
ties were reduced $388,000,000, a 
figure considerably under the $670, 
000,000 liquidated in 1955. 

Despite the lengths to which: 
banks went to take care of their 
customers, leading bankers were in 
wholehearted agreement with the 
credit restraint policy of the Federal 
Reserve. One bank president de- 
clared flatly that the $20 billion 
increase in bank credit in the na- 
tion during the past two years was 
excessive and well beyond the na-— 
tion’s savings accumulation. Under 
conditions of full employment and 
the scarcity of many materials, bank 
loans in many instances would sim- 
ply add to price inflation, he de- 
clared. 


Defer Expenditures 


The annual report of the First 
National Bank of Chicago for the 
year 1956 made a strong appeal that 
every segment of the economy defer 
expenditures wherever possible. 
The bank’s explanation of the in- 
flation danger was remarkably lucid 
and succinct, and is reproduced in 
part as follows: 

“A continued strong demand for 
the goods and services of the econ- 
omy, and the utilization at nea 
capacity of the nation’s plant an¢ 
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squipment, labor, and credit re- 
ources, may bring increasing pres- 
ure on prices. Should rising con- 
mer prices result in-further wage 
idvances which are not offset by 
sreater productivity, the result 
vould be an acceleration of the 
upward trend in prices. In general, 
inder present economic conditions, 
ny increases in demand are likely 
o force the price level higher rather 


Loans and discounts 
Dec. 31556 Dee. 31, '55 


American _.... $ 112,911 
3elmont 103. 
Sentral __ 40,574 
shicago 66,990 
titizens 4,342 
Sby) ee eee 132,769 
commercial - 393 
Jonsumers _. 
Jontinental 1,010,833 
Josmopolitan 10,389 
District * 6,165 
Jrexel\: 3,363 
Jrovers ___— 18,728 
ixchange __ 29,363 
first National - 1,330,090 
uake Shore . 35,352 
Ua Salle —-— 44,923 
Lawndale 855 
incoln 6,068 
Live Stock __ 16,736 
Manufacturers - 7,208 6,846 
Marquette 9,824 9,229 
Mercantile ____ 29,829 26,729 
Merchandise 34,399 33,616 
Merchants —__. 16, 108 
Mid America __ 2,548 eee 
Michigan Avenue 11,627 
Mid-City 16,758 14,701 
Mutual) 2 12,670 10,837 
Natl. Albany Park... 5,012 
Natl. Austin 6,775 
Natl. Commerce 13,673 12,339 
Natl. Hyde Park 092 
Natl. Boulevard 35,156 30,960 
Natl. Security 27,805 25,221 
North Shore 14,232 12,481 
Northwest 29,160 25,467 
ari 6,492 4,032 
Peoples. = 5,800 5,299 
Skala 849 615 
South Eas 21,975 22,637 
south Shore _ 11,716 11,106 
Steel City 3,186 2,830 
Union ._.. 5,514 4,529 
University 5,119 4,938 
Upper Avenu 7,042 5,869 
Uptown __ 13,857 11,641 
Total $3,214,341 
Aetna =~... $ 4,873 
Amalgamated _ 16,249 
Ashland ae 1,3 il 
Bank of Chicago 8,470 7,688 
Beverly) 25 7,817 6,915 
Chatham. 13,010 11,020 
Chicago City 25,440 21,291 
Colonial = ______ = 4,300 3,013 
Devon-North Town —... 7,483 5,928 
Drovers Trust —_. 10,247 8,949 
First Commercial 9,222 9,445 
Parise rust) 22s 361,035 329,309 
fefferson <.-t 5208 838 
Kaspar-American 1,214 1,204 
Rake! View 2 ERNE 60,234 
Madisont: = 8s 4,157 1,044 
Main State f= 18,508 17,050 
Metropolitan ——_——.__. 2,293 829 
Mount Greenwood —. 2,107 1,483 
orthern: Trust 253,191 222,618 
ioneer Trust ._.. = 15,146 15,311 
ullman Trust .. 81,042 27,472 
ears-Community 49,047 42,248 
13,538 14,025 
5,952 13,266 
11,609 9,268 
9,045 8,154 
4,582 4,350 
I 8,350 2,252 
Total) Ee 976,178 $ 867,434 


than to bring a significant expan- 
sion in physical production. 
“However, there are factors op- 
erating in the economy that may act 
to temper demands and _ possibly 
reduce inflationary pressures. In- 
ventories have been rising for nearly 
two years, and it is possible that 
there may be some. reduction from 
the present record levels. There is 
also evidence of consumer resistance 
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Total deposits Cash resources 


Dec. 31,°56 Dec. 31,'55 Dec. 31,’56 Dec. 31, 55 
NATIONAL 
§$ 367,290 § 348,832 $ 117,755 $ 107,997 
19,537 18,909 8,951 
94,815 88,410 28,173 
180,352 175,782 54,511 
14,053 13,015 3,495 
379,436 412,750 115,468 
31,990 30,669 5,823 
8,88! 1,855 1,375 
2,496,972 2,473,593 671,050 
42,435 41,645 ,017 
18,946 19,332 5,337 
28,433 28,178 5,074 
92,033 96,148 34,381 
89, 85,171 28,460 
2,648,963 2,717,825 683,361 
75,33 73,283 17,648 
141,929 127,934 38,904 
32,206 33,302 7,847 
32,560 29,193 9,567 
60,866 67,358 17,542 
48,084 46,305 9,499 
33,835 32,261 7,833 
81,348 81,994 19,522 
83,193 79,521 20,150 
54,740 55,325 12,304 
seh yeaa 2,715 
35,389 33,317 9,527 
59,336 59,060 12,583 
68,682 66,797 13,868 
20,609 14,292 3.034 
37,333 35,171 7,913 
46,275 47,254 11,378 
30,361 28,504 4,273 
75,940 72,278 18,101 
65,666 66,492 10,128 
49,193 47,330 8,516 
81,056 78,434 16,099 
14,173 12,220 2,714 
19,036 16,877 5,606 
13,442 13,507 2,389 
53,079 52.247 12.294 
45,909 42,643 8,230 
11,646 10,826 2,682 
14,893 12,708 Pee 
25,128 25,451 5,738 Dy 
33,709 32,691 6,957 ' 
61,326 59,926 __10,419 9, 
$8,021,212 $8,006,615 $2,104,652 $2,086,820 
STATE 
$ 28,277 $ 28,989 S$ 3,078 $ 3,230 
87,881 36,882 8,029 7,691 
5,457 4,177 823 795 
17,982 16,334 8,738 8,320 
31,634 29,729 4,893 4,291 
27,00 24,65: 33291 3,027 
115,651 118,204 23,322 23,505 
11,635 7,23 1,882 1,684 
20,851 17,755 8,921 3,212 
82,908 32,506 2,500 2,192 
22,179 20,542 3,89) 4,519 
698,128 708,772 211,092 192,100 
4,72 2,30; 95 634 
8,78 8,342 2,861 2,136. 
163,860 157,293 23,689 26,040 
6,79) 3,106 2,196 1,568 
39,415 38,479 10,233 10,707 
17,702 ¢ 17,193 4,596 4,712 
6,69: 5,3: 1,328 60 
726,837 735,983 182,138 186,485 
143,157 139,382 25,427 5,864 
69,407 64,422 9,119 8,512 
114,162 110,745 27,678 29,340 
63,981 60,16' 9,886 9,407 
12,223 20,927 2,836 2,760 
21,314 19,138 4,315 4,557 
25,290 23,027 3,445 3,260 
23,677 21,048 6,296 5,382 
11.303 9,486 WB 1,493 
$2,508,909 $2,482,144 $ 589,130 $ 573,027 
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to higher prices. In addition, busi- 
ness profit margins have narrowed 
as costs have increased and compe- 
tition has intensified. A tight money 
market with higher interest rates 
may also act as a deterrent, espe- 
cially in financing marginal proj- 
ects. These factors in the aggregate 
may cause business carefully to 
review and to reappraise the wis- 


Savings deposits US. govt. securities 


Dec. 31,°56 Dec. 31,55 Dec. 31,°56 Dec. 31,755 
$ 30,781 $ 27,858 $ 125,193 § 112,190 
9,019 9,662 9,635 
23,231 23,260 18,299 
30,406 52,687 57,694 

7,690 6,809 6,789 

29;978 123,061 148,501 

16,786 18,580 17,3 
264 1,149 1,415 
272,182 731,057 862,981 
18,438 17,642 8,970 
5,475 5,910 5,740 
17,473 17,760 18,475 
27,402 24,503 
22,449 30,228 28,360 
477,044 571,898 792,397 
14,111 22,597 21,80 
17,917 52,441 44,580 
15,357 19,555 21,252 
12,857 15,181 13,824 
9,318 29,592 33,637 
22,861 23,566 25,084 
14,161 17,279 16,360 
12,951 11,534 11,793 
15,074 27,886 24,306 
19,431 27,552 27,830 
1,600 

9,075 12,076 11,563 
16,850 25,693 26,303 
36,105 43,823 44,418 
8,103 6,256 4,997 
17,385 19,503 19,607 
24,828 22,341 24,764 
12,379 9,073 7,697 
11,192 23,661 23,043 
34,380 24,732 26,025 
20,522 22,307 21,523 
33,744 25,076 27,886 
4,842 4,568 4,894 
6,769 7,417 6,845 
10,333 10,800 11,066 
18,537 17,114 15,874 
20,430 18,879 18,075 
5,302 6,163 5,779 
6,694 6,468 5,203 
11,519 9,248 9,396 
10,492 16,215 17,384 
29,086 26,857 29.076 
$1,461,493 $2,369,351 $2,725,203 
$ 17,485 $ 16,743 $ 17,716 $ 17,600 
10,130 10,057 9,922 9,729 
2,553 1,754 2,090 1,283 
8,237 7,564 5,499 5,454 
14,190 13,043 18,152 18,189 
15,960 11,946 11,212 10,787 
57,590 58,825 70,393 76,592 
5,867 2,848 5,600 2,690 
11,051 9,291 7,912 8,942 
$2,325 $2,506 16,758 12,367 

10,327 9,214 10,020 ,82' 
68,128 66,140 120,698 169,145 
1,341 42. 1,585 1,282 
3,446 3,588 5,255 5,516 
113,661 107,216 67,316 74,912 
1,28 192 1,596 1,197 
10,322 9,740 10,591 12,625 
7,759 7,591 10,831 11,850 
3,441 2,664 3,112 3,020 
166,439 167,392 255,098 210,482 
90,59 88,161 95,620 2,57 
36,138 33,905 32,759 0,452 
32,540 31,835 34,088 33,906 
38,888 36,597 36,434 35,344 
6,239 9,592 4,652 4,615 
7,238 6,849 6,113 6,194 
12,713 11,302 11,672 10,399 
5,461 5,308 11,678 10,602 
6,291 5,116 3,739 3,840 
$ 797,595 $ 767,374 $ 858,111 $ 889,411 
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‘ (000 omitted) 
- : Loans and Total Cash Savings U.S. Gov’t 
he Discounts Deposits Resources Deposits Securities 
ae UCD. a $4,609,815 $10,530,121 $2,693,782 $2,300,159 $3,227 462 
ey 1955)... . 4,081,775 10,488,759 2,659,847 2,228,867 3,614,614 
Ee 1O54 2 _ 3,441,362 10,243,511 2,435,635 2,201,117 4,284,483 
zi Qbear 3,371,898 10,020,089 2,604,313 2,107,778 3,966,775 
Yaa 1952) = 23,215,154 9,924,373 2,519,950 1,997,505 4,022,051 
i 195) _ 2,934,963 9,458,942 2,681,819 1,867,542 3,748,234 
a 1950 _ 2,498,065 9,038,247 2,487,384 1,778,842 3,917,222 
as 1949 1,944,756 8,617,362 2,263,468 1,755,152 4,353,420 
}- 1948 — 2,080,543 8,040,294 2,352,243 1,697,090 3,619,428 
sj a — 2,062,473 8,092,443 2,144,955 1,614,992 3,878,297 
; 1946 ___.. a 721,131 7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,306 3,842,892 
4 1945 _ — 1,507,900 8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 5,196,749 
a 1944 _. = 1,320,483 7,688,678 1,702,045 991,689 4,650,164 
t OY oe 1,132,624 6,419,297 1,545,359 776,315 3,724,577 
: 
e 
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e 
Getting the most out of 
e oe 
your banking connection? 

Are you getting all that you expect in your banking 

service? Even if you are—wouldn’t you like to get 

an extra measure...more than just the usual? 

At La Salle National Bank we do more than 

just “handle”’ your account. You'll like the inter- 

ested attention and help which you will receive 

here. And it has nothing to do with the size of your 

balance. The way we feel about it, your account is 
va big money to you—and 


IF IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOU, IT’S IMPORTANT TO US 


La flle 


NATIONAL BANK 
Rolok i. D» sBeG Sb LoD) Neo 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
Complete Trust Services 


Member Federal Deposit Insuronce Corporation 
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dom of present capital investment 
plans. 

“If the inflationary pressures in 
the economy are to be kept under 
control, as prudence would dictate, 
all segments of the economy should 
be urged to moderate their de- 
mands, delaying expenditures 
which can reasonably be deferred. 
In the present tight money market, 
with the demand for capital funds 
exceeding savings, and with the 
banking system being called upon 
to supply the difference, some post- 
ponement of spending would tend 
to divert income from the channels 
of consumption into savings with 
beneficial consequences. Further- 
more, such a reduction in demand 
also would reduce the upward pres- 
sure on prices.” 

The Federal Reserve’s credit re- 
straint policy was reflected in the 
lagging deposits of Chicago banks. 
Deposits were lower for many banks 
at the end of the year than at the 
close of 1955, but the aggregate for 
all banks was up slightly. The total 
was $10,530,121,000, an increase of 
$41,000,000 for the year. 

Savings deposits reversed their 
downward trend when the interest 
rate paid by banks was raised on 
July 1 to two per cent from 1. 
The year-end total of $2,300,159,000 
compared with $2,228,867,000 at 
the end of 1955. 


Ample Resources 


Despite the lag in deposits, bank- 
ers declared there were ample 
resources to take care of customers’ 
needs in 1957 — legitimate needs, 
that is. The banks entered the new 
year with large holdings of govern- 
ment securities despite the vast 
amount sold in the preceding two 
years. Combined holdings were 
$3,227,462,000, and the banks also 
held $2,693,782,000 in cash re- 
sources. Bankers said they would 
go a lot farther in liquidating se- 
curity holdings in order to get 
funds to lend. However, their will- 
ingness obviously would depend on 
interest rates high enough to com- 
pensate for capital losses on securi- 
ties liquidated. Not all liquidation 
involves capital losses, of cou 
This is true where banks simply 
hold investments to maturity. 

One of Chicago’s largest ban 
had loans totalling about 57 pet 
cent of deposits, but in the majori 
of instances, loans represented 
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zSAN FRANCISCO 
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*seeerer@ FRESNO 


@ PASADENA 
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= SAN DIEGO 


INSURANCE 


TREATY 
FACULTATIVE 


RPLUS LINES 


ALL FORMS 


CESS COVERS 


Large, unusual or extra-hazardous risks frequently require the 
services of a firm specializing in the problems of excess insurance 
for business and industry, Leslie H. Cook, Inc. has excellent 
facilities for such risks in both the foreign and domestic insurance 
markets Your insurance broker can give you more information 
about the services offered by Leslie H. Cook, Inc 


175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 4, ILL. e WAbash 2-8783 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 


NATIONWIDE 


MINNEAPOLIS © BOSTON == 


MILWAUKEE : 6 
NEW _ YORK == 


E © @ 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


INDIANAPOLIS @ 


@ LOUISVILLE 


BLYTH & Co.. INC. 
PRIVATE WIRE 


© SYSTEM. @ 


BLYTH & CO., INC., 135 South La Salle Street e Chicago 3, Illinois e RAndolph 6-7260 
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Sixty-four Years of Service 


CHICAGO CITY BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


HALSTED AT 63rd *- CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


BELL SAVINGS BUILDING 


Bell Savings and Loan Association, one of the largest in- 
stitutions of its kind in America, has given its name to this 
building, located close to the exact center of Chicago's loop. 
With such distinguished ownership, tenants of the building 
are assured of the finest in service and accommodations. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


BELL 


SAVINGS 
BUILDING 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
79 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 3 
TELEPHONE FINANCIAL 6-1655 
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CHICAGO BANK DEBITS 
(000 omitted) 


1956 1955 


January -$ 15,160,811 $ 11,921,155 
February — _. 12,437,480 11,235,042 
March ___ __ 14,600,166 14,624,394 
Aprile === ~13,059:579 12,210,890 
May, ee eee 13,310,306 12,927,215 
June _ _ 14,120,293 13,113,135 
July _. 13,740,077 12,075,472 
August ._ _. 13,248,445 12,431,892 
September _. 11,970,995 12,584,449 
October __.. . 14,159,445 12,489,484 


November _...... 14,004,019 12,632,182 
Decemberye 14,185,545 14,179,198 


Total == $163,997,161 $152,424,508 


much smaller proportion of depos- 
its. Liquidity is not the only criteri- 
on of ability to make loans, how- 
ever, Regulatory authorities frown 
when the ratio of loans to invested 
capital exceed a ratio of about 6 to 1. 
There was doubt that some banks 
had built up their capital fast 
enough to permit a loan increase 
proportionate to their asset and 
deposit growth. Improved earnings 
under higher interest rates and the 
replacement of low-yield invest- 
ments with commercial and con- 
sumer loans, would enable the 
banks to add to invested capital at 
a faster rate than in the past, it was 
pointed out. 


Maximum Use 


Chicago’s banks kept up their 
intensive efforts to help customers 
get the maximum use out of deposit 
balances. This takes the form, pri- 
marily, of speeding up the collec- 
tion of checks deposited by the 
customer. The effect of faster col- 
lection is to make additional funds 
available to the customer, or, as an © 
alternative, to enable the customer — 
to get along on smaller balances. 
Progress made in this area during 
the past decade is described as revo- 
lutionary. The faster turnover of 
bank deposits last year is indicated 
by the table comparing bank 
debits by months with debits in 
1955. Bank debits in Chicago in 
1956 were 7.6 per cent over 1955 
despite the fact that deposits were 
virtually unchanged. 

Among the larger banks one of 
the most favorable developments 
in 1956 was a record increase in 
trust department business, This 
meant new appointments as stock 
transfer agent or registrar and trus- 
tee under bond indentures, adminis- 
trator of pension and profit sharing 
trusts, executor of wills, and thi 
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CHICAGO BANK CLEARINGS 


1956 1955 
January —.$4,949.916,397 $4,287,584,690 


Ema cir ccotsa  cnicuss ise INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


April ____ 4,726,281,839  4,230,332,284 

Miaiy? Sas at 4,867,552,069 4,663 ,799,237 

une 4,853,315,531 4,431,546,650 7 s 
ip Bk ics Research and Advisory Service 
August _ 4,728,148,993  4,564,005,844 


September _ 4,378,055,854  4,410,480,278 
October —.. 5,122,415,995 — 4,502,377,504 
November .. 4,875,540,349  4,525,489,965 


December —_ 4,932,790,878 — 4,698,985,369 S h ea rs O nN, H a mm r | | & Co. 


Total —_$57,473,491,018 $52,818,526,971 


Founded in 1902 


administrator of trusts established 
under wills or living trusts. Trust 
departments are also doing an in- 
creasing volume of business as dis- and other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
bursing agent for corporate divi- 
dends. 

Banks active in the purchase and 
sale of state, municipal and federal CHICAGO 
government obligations, handled a 
large volume of business in 1956, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


208 South La Salle Street 


: NEW YORK WESTWOOD ROCHESTER 
but, because of the drop in market LOS ANGELES ree ee DALLAS 
prices of these securities as interest SANTA BARBARA SPRINGFIELD HOUSTON 
rates rose, there was little profit PASADENA PITTSFIELD SAN ANTONIO 
from the year’s work. However, as LA JOLLA MIDDLETOWN LA CROSSE 
yields on high grade, income tax BEVERLY HILLS NEW BRITAIN MONTREAL 


free municipal securities climbed NEWPORT BEACH BUFFALO BASLE (Switzerland) 
to the highest level in 20 years, the 
bond departments acquired many 
new customers among individuals. 


Foreign Banking 


Banks with foreign banking de- American Credit Bur eau 


partments had an excellent year in 
1956. The growing importance of 
the middle west in the importing 


and exporting of goods, and the ‘ ‘ 
aggressive business- getting pro- Mer cantile & Collection 
Agency 


grams of the banks, brought much 
new business to Chicago banks. 
Some banks that have not given 
much attention to foreign banking 
in the past started a build-up in 
anticipation of the large volume of 608 S. Dearborn Street WAbash 2-2504 
exports and imports to be funneled 
through Chicago when the St. Law- 
rence Seaway! is completed. The 
two-way hee of Peas funds ESTABLISHED 1873 

between the United States and Oldest in Japan, Modern in Service 


other countries was also important 
to the foreign banking departments. THE DAI-ICHI BAN K, LTD. 
their efforts to win individuals as 
depositors ‘and as customers for TOKYO ' JAPAN 


Downtown banks stepped up 
banking services. Besides offering a 


more attractive interest rate on sav- We cordially invite any inquiries about Japan 

ings, they added to the facilities and 

conveniences available to the indi- Correspondent 

Bee 2 oe Ot sthe: largest’. banks 38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
reported that more than 15 per cent 

of its savings deposit transactions is FRanklin 2-4450 


(Continued on page 245) 


IN- PLANT FOOD CART 
SAVES TIME - CUTS WASTE 


Wheel coffee, rolls or warm food right 
to the worker’s bench or machine. Use 
Anets all stainless steel cart equipped 
with or without heating elements. You'll 
be surprised at the daily savings, in- 
creased production and better morale. 
You'll save and save. Write for Bulletin 
No. 172 or 

PHONE CRESTWOOD 2-0770 


ANETSBERGER BROS. INC. 


182 N. ANETS DRIVE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


© Se Fe ee Ve 


e SE ES SP Praee 
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Consumer Finance Companies 


Have Another Banner Year 


URING 1956, consumer fi- 
[) nance companies operating 

in Chicago enjoyed a banner 
year. Outstanding loans continued 
the steady growth which has been 
characteristic of the post-war dec- 
ade, and net income was at record 
levels despite a higher level of 
operating expenses and the higher 
cost of borrowed capital. This ex- 
perience was general throughout 
the country, and reflected the high 
level of consumer incomes and con- 
sumer spending. 

At the end of 1956, total con- 
sumer credit outstanding, for the 
country as a whole, amounted to 
$41.9 billion, an increase of $3.2 
billion, or 8.3 per cent for the year. 
This increase, of 8.3 per cent was 
less than one-half of the 1955 rate 
of increase of 19.7 per cent. This 
lower rate of increase was due 
largely to the lower rate of increase 
of automobile debt in 1956; which 
increased $968 million, to a year- 
end total of $14.4 billion, as com- 
pared with a $3.7 billion increase 
in 1955. Paper representing the 
time purchase of other consumer 
goods increased 6.7 per cent during 
1956 to $8.1 billion. Repair and 
modernization paper increased 7.4 
per cent during 1956, to $1.8 bil- 
lion. Personal instalment cash 
loans showed the largest percentage 
increase, 14.8 per cent to a total of 
$7.2 billion at the year-end. 


Largest Single Factor 


Commercial banks continue to 
be the largest single factor in the 
consumer credit field, holding 37 
per cent of all consumer instalment 
credit outstanding. The consumer 
credit activities of commercial 
banks, for the most part, consist of 
paper related to the time payment 
purchase of automobiles and other 
“large ticket” items. For the coun- 
try as a whole, about 18 per cent 
of bank consumer instalment credit 
consists of personal cash loans, The 
credit extended by consumer fi- 
nance companies, on the other 


hand, consists entirely of loans, for 
purposes other than the purchase 
of durable goods. For the most 
part, also, the personal loans of 
commercial banks are made to sal- 
aried individuals in higher income 
brackets than those who patronize 
consumer finance companies. Most 
customers of consumer finance com- 
panies have incomes of from $200 
to $500 a month. 

Of the total of $41.9 billion con- 
sumer credit outstanding at the end 
of 1956, $7.2 billion represented 
personal instalment cash loans. 
Consumer finance companies ac- 
counted for $3.0 billion, and com- 
mercial banks for $2.1 billion, with 
the remainder distributed among 
credit unions and others. ~ 


Follow “Uniform” Law 


Consumer finance companies op- 
erate in Chicago under the provi- 
sions of the Illinois small loan law, 
which follows the pattern of the 
model or “uniform” small loan law 
first introduced about forty years 
ago by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Similar laws effectively ad- 


ministered to protect borrowers — 
exist in over two-thirds of the states — 


containing over 80 per cent of the 
urban population of the United 
States. The Illinois law limits loans 
to $500 or less. Interest may be 
charged on the unpaid principal 


balance, only, for the exact period — 


it is outstanding. The rate is scaled 
from one per cent a month on bal- 
ances between $300 and $500; to 
three per cent a month on balances 


of $150 or less. The Illinois law pro- ~ 


hibits extra charges of any kind, 
a characteristic of all effective 
small loan laws. 


Loans, generally, are about equal — 


WIG 


—' 2 


ia ee et BORE 


ee ae Pn yee 


to one month’s income of the bor- 


rower. Since incomes of the entire 


population have been rising, the 


average size of loans has risen 
steadily since World War Il. 


Monthly repayments usually run to 
six or seven per cent of the bor- 


rower’s income. 
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INew 
Working Capital Available 


IN AMOUNTS OF $50,000 AND UP 
MANUFACTURERS ¢ WHOLESALERS © RETAILERS 


FINANCING OF 
Accounts Receivable 


NON-NOTIFICATION 


_ >) MACHINERY 
>» EQUIPMENT 
>» INVENTORY 


Complete Information. 


Call or Write your Neare 


W YORK 
CHICAGO 225 Pena AVENUE DETROIT 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 1870 NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 


-3000 
Financial 6-1444 Shegonad-2¢ WOodward 2-457 
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the worlds om 
finest foods are at 


THE 


eantty CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


e 
RANDOLPH, CLARK AND LASALLE STREETS 


For wonderful, 
tender, aged steaks. 


For delicious seafood, 
flown in from both seas. 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


Builds with Chicago toward bright, new horizons... 
with packaging materials and ideas designed to 
insure your success. 


MAKE THESE 
ADVANTAGES YOURS 
WITH CPS 

RIP-OPEN TAPE => 


LET PRINT-AD STRING® 
tell your name, grade,. 
directions, footage, 
identification, etc. 


This handsome, super-strong cotton 
tie teams your message with your 
product or package. It won’t stretch, 
slip in the knot or mar the edges of 
boxes or merchandise. It’s available 
in any color or combination of col- 
ors—in widths down to 4%”. So bind 
your products with your message— 
in Print-Ad-String. 


Rip-Open Tape cases save up 
to 44 on carton opening time, 
expose carton contents for 
quick price marking, prevent 
damaged packages caused by 
cutting tools and make fast, 
attractive floor displays. They 
save labor costs... cut store 
operating expenses. Pack 
your products the way re- 
tailers want them —in CPS 
Rip-Open Tape cases. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 
2300 LOGAN BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


: Midwest Exchange 
Share and Dollar 
Volume Up Again 


Midwest 1956 turnover of 25,739,000 shares valued at $964,218,000 


HE Midwest Stock Exchange 
BUeaiais had a record year in 1956 

with share and dollar volume 
at all time highs. It was a move- 
ment contrary to other major ex- 
changes, where business in either 
one or both of these categories de- 
clined for the year. 

On the Midwest, the 1956 turn- 
over was 25,739,000 shares valued at 
$964,218,000. The dollar volume 
was 39 millions above a year ago, a 
gain of 4.3 per cent. The share 
volume climbed 641,000 shares or 
2.2 per cent higher than in 1955. 


New York Declines 


In contrast, on the New York 
Stock Exchange dollar volume was 
off 8.7 per cent and share volume 
14.8 per cent from a year earlier. 
On the American Stock Exchange, 
dollar volume was up four per cent 
from 1955 but share volume de- 
clined one per cent. 

Trading on the Midwest last year 
in exclusive issues (those listed only 
on the Midwest) totaled 6,278,000 
shares. 

James E. Day, Midwest president, 
gave a number of reasons, some 
dating back several years, for the 

continuing growth of the Midwest 
exchange. He listed: 

1. The consolidation in 1949 of 


the four regional exchanges in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis established the base 
for an increased flow of orders 
which has improved each year. 

2. The Midwest Stock Exchange 
was the originator of “clearing by 
mail,” which permits out-of-town 
members to earn full commissions 
on transactions. 

3. The exchange, as a direct re- 
sult of clearing by mail, has main- 
tained a vigorous program of add- 
ing new member firms across the 
country. 

4. The growing importance of 
the exchange and distributional 
possibilities generated by having 
1,400 member firm offices in 47 
states has compelled some of the 
country’s finest corporations to seek 
and obtain listing on the Midwest. 

5. In the last seven years, 104 
national corporations have opened 
transfer and registrar agencies in 
inland offices, mainly Chicago, to 
assure speedy delivery of securities 
and to eliminate eastern state 
transfer taxes imposed. 

These factors, coupled with the 
steady growth of the middle west 
in financial stature as the flow of 
money out of this area to other 
sections of the country has been re- 
duced, have served to push volume 
on the Midwest exchange steadily 
upward, said Mr. Day. 


The share volume of the Midwest 
is now more than 252 per cent above 
that of the old Chicago exchange, 
much the largest of the predeces- 
sors. The dollar value of the trans- 
actions exceeds that of the old 
Chicago exchange by 429 per cent. 
Trading in local issues last year was. 
more than 400 times greater than 
in 1949. 


Provides Market 


An example of the market the 
Midwest can provide is illustrated 
with the stock of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, which first wanted to by-pass 
the Midwest exchange. Trading in 
Ford stock last year on the Midwest 
totaled more than 200,000 shares 
(a combination of round and odd 
lot transactions), a volume greater 
than any other regional exchange 
in the country, including Detroit. 
Listing of the Ford stock on Mid- 
west came only after the Midwest: 
made a strong drive to have the 
automobile company’s first public 
offering listed here as well as im 
New York City and Detroit. Victory’ 
resulted in January of last year, 
when Ford announced it would list: 


its stock simultaneously on seven — 


major exchanges including the Mid-. 
west. The turnover of more than 
200,000 shares proved the point of 
Midwest exchange officials that the 


Standard Securities 
& 
Management Corp. 


Carl H. Borak, President 


Management of Income Properties 
for Individuals, Banks 
and _ Institutions 


First Mortgage Trust Deed Loans 
on Income Real Estate 


69 W. Washington St. CEntral 6-4877 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


PIONEERS 
IN COMMERCIAL FLOUR MILLING 
IN CHICAGO 


1300 Carroll Ave. MOnroe 6-2466 


DAVID BERG & CO. 


Est. 1860 
Mfrs. of Pickled, Cooked and Smoked Meat Products 
U.S. Establishment #1 
- 163-167 South Water Market Chicago, IlIl., U.S.A. 
SEeley 8-2200-2207 
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exchange would provide a ready 
market for the stock. 

Day looks for more achievement 
ahead. He said: 

“With due regard for the ex- 
pectation of the rise and decline in 
prices and volume in the market 
place, the Midwest Stock Exchange 
looks forward to additional prog- 
ress and expansion in the years 
ahead.” 


Contributing Factors 


Contributing to such growth, said 
Day, will be the following: steady 
expansion of pension payments and 
collections on insurance policies; 
a record rate of growth in personal 
savings since World War II; the fact 
that millions of people since World 
War II have laid aside adequate 
“nest eggs” and are seeking reliable 
information about security invest- 
ments, and that many companies 
are beginning to realize how impor- 
tant a public their stockholders 
constitute. 

The Midwest in 1956, to aid peo- 
ple seeking information on invest- 
ing in securities, sponsored three 
seminars, each attended by about 
325 persons. 

An analysis of those attending 
disclosed that the majority were 
over 40 years of age. Income of 71 
per cent of the men and 13 per cent 
of the women exceeded $7,000 an- 
nually. Among the men, 86 per 
cent said they had surplus capital 
available for investing. The per- 
centage of women with surplus 
funds was nine per cent greater. 


Last year on the Midwest, 38 is- 
sues ended 1956 with round lot 
volume of more than 100,000 shares. 
The leading issue was Automatic 
Washer with a turnover of 1,099,- 
500 shares. Much of the activity in 
Automatic’s stock was attributed to 
the fact that creditors of the com- 
pany have petitioned the court for 
a reorganization and that there is a 
dispute over ownership of a 500,000 
share block of Automatic stock. 


Nine common and four pre- 
ferred stock issues totaling around 
32 million shares were admitted to 
listing on Midwest last year. The 
new listings included both the com- 
mon and preferred of the Mount 
Vernon company, preferred issues 
of Commonwealth Edison, Laclede 
Gas, and General Tire and Rubber, — 


and common stocks of Canadian — 


prospect, Penn-Texas, Ford Motors, | 
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'Granite City Steel, Howard Indus- 
tries, Fruehauf Trailer, Gerber 
‘Products, and W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
company. 


Twenty Most Active Stocks in 1956 


(Round Lot Only) 


Issues Shares 


*Automatic Washer _..______._ 1,099,500 
Peabody Coal, Common _. _ 809,100 
| General Motors: + 512,600 
**Northern Illinois Gas__ 493,100 
**Canadian Prospect —_ 349,900 
t American Tel. & Tel... _.. 267,000 
Pits a Steere: es 57 _._...... 249,000 
Commonwealth Edison 245,300 
SVEneOn ee ee oe oe ee 294,900 
Benouet, Mines = 3 + 214,800 
*Gibson Refrigerator - = 2125500 
Neate Roebuck 2 198,300 
Westinghouse Electric _____. 188,900 
Standard Oil (N. J.)_.-_____ — 186,800 
*Allied Laboratories _...._. ~——- 174,450 
BGeneralyBox. = As 161,000 
*Consolidated Cement -_ 160,350 
Sperry-Rand _____. 154,700 
Standard Oil (Ind.)_ 148,700 
- Studebaker-Packard __ 140,000 


_*Listed only on the Midwest exchange: 


Odd lot volume (trading in less 
than 100 share units) on the Mid- 
west in 1956 totaled more than six 
“million shares. The leaders in these 
types of transactions included Gen- 
eral Motors, 261,108 shares, Amer- 
ican Telephone and ‘Telegraph, 
188,332, Standard Oil (N.J.), 163,- 
767, Commonwealth Edison, 130,- 
956, and Westinghouse Electric, 
122,571. 

The estimated average price per 
share of stock traded on the Mid- 
west last year rose to $37.46 from 
$36.86 a year earlier. The Midwest 
average per share was decidedly 
-above the $11.15 a share on the 
American Stock exchange. It was 
below the $42.74 per share on the 
bigger New York Stock Exchange. 


Average Prices of Shares Traded 


Midwest N.Y. American 
1956'=- = “$37.46 $42.74 $11.15 
US ate fee 36.86 39.91 10.63 
(257 alee a $5.11 34.64 11.15 
1953) Sy 31:62 31.64 10.22 
Bob? cc... 31\68 34.09 11.42 


Orders transmitted by branch 
wire offices in St. Louis and Cleve- 
land by the Midwest exchange for 
the convenience of member firms in 
those cities in 1956 did business rep- 
resenting about 12 per cent of the 
exchange’s total 1956 volume. 

The St. Louis office showed a 7.6 
per cent gain in business over a year 
ago in relaying orders covering 
4,049,000 shares, up 287,000 shares 
from a year ago. Business of the 
Cleveland office was down 5.3 per 
cent from 1954 with 2,079,000 or- 
ders relayed in 1956 against 2,195,- 
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Against... 


RUST 
FUMES 

_ SMOKE 

SALTS 


WATER | 
SUBMERSION | 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Wl ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e@ Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


Institutional Wholesale Grocers 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


3425 South Kedzie Ave. 


Chicago 23, Ill. 


Telephone CLiffside 4-6200 


WORLD-WIDE BROKERAGE 
CORP. 


* Business Brokers 
° Builders of Suburban Homes 


100 W. Monroe St. @ 
STate 2-1782 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


LX eae Aad 


© steel sid 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty Sump He 


HORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- 
GAL PUMPS FCR: 
CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 
CIRCULATING COLD 


WATER 
CONDENSATION AND 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 
BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 


) 
‘BOOSTER - PRESSURE 
HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 
® 


AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & 
DEEP WELL JET PUMPS 
FOR RESIDENCES AND 
FARMS 


MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


Electric Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


MI chigan 2-4960 


Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that “builds its own steel 
shelving as you stack it” 


No. 511 Letrer sizE 
unis are self-stacking 
with factory applied 
esis towne bor 
izontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points. 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance, 

Clip this ad to your letterhead and send 


to Dept. NB-1 for details and price list. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


2607 N. 25th St., Franklin Park, Ill. 
NAtional 5-7611 


000 a year_earlier. The business of 
the branch offices does not indicate 
the total trade originating in the 
two cities, however, for they simply 
transmit buy and sell orders for 
member firms that do not have di- 
rect wires to Chicago. There are 
additional orders from the two 
cities sent by direct wire to the 
exchange floor from member firms 
in St. Louis and Cleveland. 

The St. Louis and Cleveland of- 
fices, since combined into the Mid- 
west, have shown more than a 300 
per cent increase in volume over the 
total of the two exchanges in 1949. 

At the end of 1956, the number 
of companies that had securities 
available on the Midwest totaled 
437, two more than in 1955. The 
number of individual issues totaled 
502 against 499 a year earlier. The 
market value of the 502 issues, 
which broke down into 2,728,923,- 


MIDWEST STOCK 


Total 1956 Net 
Div Vol. High Low Last Chge. 
A 
Abbott. Laboratories. 2. eS 180 73,515 45% 377%, 3834 — 3% 
Abbott Laboratories, Pfd.__.__. 4.00 150 99 99 99 —10 
Acme (Steel, =).< ee oe ee 2.00 75,833 37 2934 37 + 6% 
Admital Corps ees eee 1.00 54,362 21% 1254 12% — 
Advance Alaa citi: es eae ee ns 41,250 10%4 VA 93/4 + 
Addressograph-Multi—U _ 4.00* 120 136 136 136 +i 
Akron Brass —.—— 35* 17,000 17 107% 113% — 38 
Alleghany Corp—U. 2 44,190 1014 65% 65% — 2% 
Allied Lab. (NeW). 90* 1283400 451% 275% 30% New 
Allied Lab. (Old)... ee 40* = 51,050 753% 46 75 +274 
Allied” Paper Corp == 10" 23,574; 56 33 53 New 
Allis Chalmers (New)... 1.00 62,732 37 301% 343% New 
Allis Chalmers (Old)_...___. 2.00* 36,024 753% 621% 6474 —= 35 
American Airlines—U S100 ~——-114,575 2614 217% 231% =i 
American Broadcasting—U 1.30 49,819 32% 2214 24 — 2% 
American (Can—U |=. 2.00 75,469 4874 40 41y — 5% 
American Cyanamid—U 2.75 77,812 79% 61 79%, +11% 
American Investment (Ill.) 1.00 21,282 17% 1534 15% — I% 
American Mach. & Fdry.........._— 1.05* 56,667 4034 2414 371% +10% 
AONE RI Gat MOCOLS <= ae eeee eee es 97,934 834 54 53, — 3% 
American Radiator—U 140 168,465 24 16745 © 17 — 6% 
American Telephone —..._. —- 9.00 365,432 18654 16534 170% —10 
American Telephone with Rts... 44,700 18034 18014 180% 
American Telephone (cash)... 45,200 1833, 183 1834 oe 
American Tobacco—U 67,863 841% 69% 73%, — 6% 
American Viscose—U 52,099 51 317% 3454 13% 
Amurex Oil Development... 17,475 7, 434, AY, -— I% 
Anaconda Go.—U 222 = 5.00 79,632 8734 663% 723% 2% 
Armco’ Steel—U_ <2 o. 2.55 52,762 695% 4674 64% + 10% 
Armour Ssi Cpe ofemllinois 22 es 123,106 2314 1534 16 — 1% 
Armour & Co. Warrants... 22,762 118% 43% 54 — 2% 
Ashland Oil & Refining... 95* = 149,435 20 1554 17% + ly 
Ashland Oil & Refining, Pfd...._ 1.50 11,137 3014 2814 291%, - 
Associates Investment ......... 2.40 1,346 5934 5514 59 — ae 


COMMERCE. 


435 shares, was approximately 138 
billion dollars. The 499 issues at 
the end of 1955 had a market value — 
of 131 billions. 

Dividends totaling $5,398,740,970 
were paid on 456 issues traded on 
the exchange last year compared 
with $5,538,064,504 on the same 
number of issues in 1955. 

The number of member firms in 
1956 declined to 297 from 298 a year 
earlier. There were 164 partner- 
ships at yearend against 169 at the 
end of 1955. Corporation member- 
ships totaled 133, up four from 
1(G)o%o). 

Thirteen of the exchange’s 400 
memberships were transferred last 
year at prices ranging from a low of 
$7,500 to an all-time high of $8,000. 
The new high was $800 above the 
previous record price of $7,200 
in 1955. 


RANGE IN 1956 
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MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 


Total 1956 
Div. Vol. 
Atchison Topeka & SF RR (New). .25 42,780 
Atchison Topeka & SF (Old). = GYR © ESD 
Athey Products __.._. ee eae 75 16,800 
Atlantic Refining—U —=.-...._._ 2.00 73,499 
Automatic Washer _. ee ere 1,099,500 
PKC EMTS COP xs os can ER Fe 151,657 
B 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton—U _ 40 58,936 
Bastian Blessing <0! 4.00 7,850 
Bearings, Inc. ee ee ie PR ME ko 39,211 
GHOSTS Ua oe ae ae 2.00 34,750 
Bendix Aviation 3 38,644 
Benguet Cons. Mining—U —__.__. oes es) 
mebethichemssteel—U [2S 8.50 47,506 
Binks Migapees€ 02s Se 1.80* 12,350 
Blissase aug hlinis oo 2.324 100 
Booth Fisheries $9,250 
SeoueW.  BOTp 7-5. 31,750 
Borg Warner ees 87,687 
Heel] ebrach sk SONS! = S22 4.50 5,100 
LACM Rooter Geat es ee 27,100 
Brownes Bigelow.) 27.) 2 1.00 200 
Rebate eet a 140 52,666 
Burlington: Industries—U 1,00 82,671 
Burroughs Corp. 1.00 48,303 
Burton-Dixie —_ 1.20 13,400 
TROL PERD Be OSS ee a 1.70* 28,919 
Cc 
ase Geouper, Gorp. = es 21,280 
Calumet & Hecla. ea cell) 42,245 
Canadian Pacific Rwy.—U 190) 231517, 
Ganadiane Prospect =e 349,900 
@aninets COM. 22 Ses 2.40 23,805 
Carrier Corp. 444% Pfd._ 2.25 160 
Celanese) Corp. — Uy Sau 58,816 
Centlivre Brewing —.. = 42,800 
Cen. & Southwest Corp.________ 37,812 
Cen. Illinois Light ; 6,065 
Cen. Illinois Public Service... 1.60 57,823 
Cen wiilinols, Securitiese = = A0* 322 
GencLlssec..$ lO) Pids.2 = 1.50 3,325 
Geutury, Plectric. Cox. AS * 50 1,200 
Certain-Teed Prod. (New)—U ee) 14,290 
Certain-Teed Prod. (Old)—U_.. 1,00* 22,059 
Chesapeake & Ohio—U_....._---. 3.624% 54,305 
GhicagosGonps yeeros ok Sek 1.00 54,919 
Ginicagoi Corp, Pidea.0 = 3:00 5,250 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & Pacific... 1.50 47,898 
Chgo. & North Western Rwy. 19,537 
Chgo. & North Western, Pfd. 2 ae: 11,628 
Chgo. Rock Island (New)... 2.70 25,579 
Chgo. Rock Island (Old). > 984 
Chgo. South Shore & S. Bend __. 60 73,500 
Chicago Towel _.....___.__..._... 8.00 1,312 
Chicago Towel, Pfd.__ _ 7.00 577 
Catistiana Oi Corp: =the 36,400 
Ghrysler Corpy= = 300 §=— 162,009 
niles uservicet= #3 Sk. = 2.40* 60,349 
revs Products. 229 sta. 2.75 18,110 
‘Cleveland Cliffs __. - 2.00 97,900 
Cleveland: Cliffs,. Pfd 5.2 4.50 8,450 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating 1.60 


28,183, 


High 


3314 
171 
1514 
ATY, 
9% 
1”, 


Net 
Chge. 


New 
5 
1% 
8% 
4, 


chs Sa 


| 
= 


111 


The 
“Factory Mutuals” 


for over 100 years have spe- 
cialized in loss prevention for 
large properties earning rec- 
ognition by industry as lead- 
ers in this field. Consistent 
adherence to strict and prov- 
en basic principles enables 
providing broad coverages in 
a single non-assessable_ in- 
at 


at 


surance policy on an 
cost” basis. 


Loss Prevention Bulletins per- 
taining to fire protection are 
available from the 


Home Office 


of 


Protection Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


231 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone: CEntral 6-2475 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 


very greatly appreciated. Also 


bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Til. 


reece eae Pe ey of 


Oy ey ee oo ye ee A ae, 


a 


Since 1887 


THE OLDEST 


CONTINUOUS CALKING 


SERVICE IN CHICAGO 


SIDEWALKS 
WINDOWS 
FLOORS 


Calking and Water Proofing 


Owned by J. P. Weekes 


OIL BATH HEATERS 
FOR THE PROPER APPLICATION 


OF RUBBERIZED ASPHALT 


SUperior 7-7744 


156 E. Superior St. Chicago 11 


If It Leaks Call Weekes at Bique’s 


BUCKLEY-DEMENT 
Aduertising Corporation 


Headquarters for Mailing 
Lists of All Kinds 


555 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-3862 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 


Total 1956 
Div. Vol. 

GaN, I Liquidating==— ld 4,200 
Clinton Foods (Old)_____________ 43.00 Liq. 12,853 
Goleman’ Go4.2 24 ee ee 00 16,950 
GoltimbialGass 921% 184,197 
Commonwealth Edison —_.. = 2.00 (376,256 
Commonwealth Edison, Pfd..___ it eel 360 
Consolidated Cement (New). 80 133,100 
Consolidated Cement (Old)__.___ ANF 275250) 
Gonsumers) Power = 2.20 27,250 
Container Corp. (New)— r 25 11,789 
Container, Corp. (Old)= = 2202 
Continental Motors—U _........—_.20 42,827 
Grane: Cot 2 eee = 00 35,649 
Cudahy:Packine =. See 43,404 
Cudahy Packing, Pfd..___ = 700 
Curtiss-Wright—U  ___-_ 101,706 

D 
Deere: &: Cos ee 1.75 60,124 
Detroit-Cleveland Nav.—U _____. 50 700 
Detroit Edison—U _ 1.80 54,700 
Diamond Match __— 2 1.80 300 
Dodge Mfg. (New)... .2714 14,850 
Dodge Migs, (Old) sss =e dae 49,000 
Dow \Chemicall @ == eee 1.10* 100,800 
Dréwrys, Ltd. = =~. 160 19,809 
Allen B. DuMont Lab sey ates 12,446 
E. I. duPont de Nemours_—________ 6.50 65,792 

E 
Eastern -Adrlines/ 223 eee EOE 283756 
Eastman Kodak—U —__ 2265 32,457 
Eddy Paper == a eee 1.00) 1,684 
Elder? Migr 2. ps3 Se ete oon eee OU) 844 
Elgin National Watch_._________ .90 4,100 
Emerson Radio & Phono... — .80* 19,595 

F 
Falstaff, Brewing, ———- = 100 28,728 
Flour Mulls o£ Ame¥ica———- 25,950 
Koremost: Dairies)}== = ee 100 58,050 
Ford Motor Co. = PAO 230,276 
Four Wheel Drive... 1.00 64,100 
Fox DeLuxe Beer Sales * 100,100 
Fruehaut Trailer (Co. == 1.40* 36,867 

G 
Gamble Skogmo == =_ .60 18,328 
General Amer. Trans. 3.15 14,003 
General Box 22S ee .19* 161,000 
GenetalsGandy === ee 5 11,374 
General Contract. 40* 67,028 
General Dynamics (New)—U______ wee 31,556 
General Dynamics (Old)—U_ — 2:40" ~ 65,637 
General Electric—U — 2.00 197,371 
General Finance —___. steve (3-10) 1,154 
General Foods (New).-_______ <= "390 8,941 
General’ Foods: (Old) == a7 5" 4,500 
General Motors 0 ee 21009 773,708 
General Public Utilities... 1.8214 11,989 
General Telephone a) 65 52,121 
General Tire & Rubber_..._..--.—- 2.00 100 
Gerber, Prodifcts) 2at «2 535: 4,556 
Gibcopiticy eer. 2 eee FRO e212500 
Gillette"Co, — 2a Se eee eR 305) 63,770 
Glidden Co.—U _ Seay 4) 36,175 
Guldblatt $Bi06 2s ae eee OD 2,450 


High 


4 
47 
327% 
17% 
4434, 

100% 
37% 
7154 
513% 
23 
9134 

9%, 
424 
14 
77Vpy 
495f 


3434 
1314 
3874 
38 
3014 
66 
8214 
21h 

%% 

235 


574% 
992 
24845 
181g 
1634 
13% 


195% 
9 
2034 
633% 
1734 
6% 
31% 


ety 
70 
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Total 1956 
Div. Vol. High Low Last 
Goodyear Tire & Rubbef________. So 22 4075 46,065 8314 = 601% 8314 
Gossard/Go. (H.W) 1.40 15,350 18% 164% 164 a <a x 
Graham-Paige Corp. - ats 1,435 2% 2 2Y% : ' ANN 
Granite City Steel... ay 38,313 60 3714 «59% 215 e CONTRACTING 
Gray Drug Stores _____..___ ene) 10,450 2614 1914 2414 5 5 ING 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock. 2.00 36,300 30% 25 30 oe Aisi NEER 
Great Lakes Oil & Chemicaln.-— __.. 14,800 24 1% 1% 
Great Lakes Towing.___-__ 75 50 26 26 26 
Great Lakes Towing, Pfd.______ 7.00 40 93 90 90 
Greif Bros. Cooperage “A” SAD) 9,100 39 30 3834 
Greyhound. Gorp—U. 1.00 123,395 17% 1414 1414 
Kemiesediecks Co. ea ssa 60 9,789 11 9% 97, 
Nontrlip El eet sa 2.50* 83,472 143% 85 12414 
(ETA LO Yd (oe a eee —- 3,333 111% 1114 1114 
H 
eal lichat terse ee Se 61,200 73% 63% 7 
Hammond Organ Co 16,660 383%, 2214 33% OUR 25TH YEAR OF 
Harnischfeger Corp. = — 65,279 41% 2434 37 SERVING THE ELECTRICAL 
BREUER COLD pea ein ie a 2k 5,622 403% . 2954 295% 
Heileman Brewing Co. 1.75 59,850 263% 14 144% INDUSTRY 
Tel WVemner ts ee 1.00 22,200 1334 115% 1234 
Walters eller Co.2- === 3s 1.10 11,603 20 1614 17% 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett. _. 3.00 9850 59% 47 59% 2 INDUSTRIAL 
Houdaille Industries _...- 1.00* 26,699 1814 1334 16% 
Houston Lighting & Power... 140* 5,219 4734 48 AT, + 5 COMMERCIAL 
Howard Industries —... = OG 26,800 2% 1% 17% 
EAU p ps COTp sols See ea s2c0 7% 4 4% 
Huttis Sash & Door. 2.50 6,200 3414 27% 27 
Huttig Sash & Door, Pfd.—_..____. 5.00 157 106 106 106 ; LIGHT AND POWER WIRING 
I MOTOR REPAIRING 
Miinots Brick. 160 38,700 22% 18 21% 
Dlhnoisi Central RR 3.624% 17,591 725% 584 6114 SALES AND SERVICE 
Indiana & Mich. Elec., Pfd.____. 4.125 340. 89 8834 89 
Indiana Steel Products _..____._ 1.20 53,900 2514 1914 2334 
Industrial Development 50 11,750 167% 10 124% 
i) aia Tabs sist 90m 87 CHesapeake 3-7902 
Interlake Steamship ——.______.. 28,500 381 3234 3614 
International Harvester 2.00 176,355 4114 3334 38Ye = 
International Minerals —___. =e 60) eco8;615 3374 284 = 29, Re 
International Nickel—U 3.75 15,595 111% 7954 105 ROBERTS-STAGE 
International. Packers, === = 25 18,556 1334 914 10 
International’ Paper 22 — 3.00¢ 26,855 14134 100 10714 
International Shoe ____ __ 240 25,648 4434 3814 383% ELECTRI C CO. : IN C. 
International Telephone —__._ LO a eip0i2-— 3/4, #2915 230%, : 
Interstate Power 2 = 2.18 22,105 1514 13 1334 : 515 S. WESTERN AVE. 
fowarLibhnors \Gasi- = 180 14,273 3414 3034 3154 
Towayrower & Light.— = 1.40 15,814 273/4, 243/44 257%, 
J 
Johnson Stephens Shinkle Shoe —_ 40 4,623 1% 68 67% y 
ones) fs) Ibauphlin.2 == 2 2.50*~. 1215386. 62 43 6114 Vy General Contractors 
NS Paving and Grading 
deaiser Aluminum — 2. == et 8614 98,357 70% 35 45% a 5 
Kansas City Power & Light. 2.00 14,488 4314 38 391, ch. Cinders & Black Soil 
Kansas Power & Light—U____. = 20 39,592 243% 21% 233% 
SEZ Oh Yet Ss Sd aa ee 1.45 1,400 247% 22 24 “eg 
Kennecott Copper—U 29) 46,730 147% 115 128 
Kinrberly-Clark: => = 180° 525178 58 41 424, FREN f BR A 
Bere ae, 7 oe oe oe = ce oS 3015 N. California Avenue 
TELS i rears eam aaa : ; Zs Phone KEystone 9-5970 
L CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
Poarleden(sast att. TE: 50,596 1634 1414 1534 


arledel Gass Pid. | QD 3,556 2714 2514 2514 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1956 


Total 1956 
Div. Vol. High Low 
a Icamson’ & SessionS== 1.90* 300 285 28% 
ae Landis Machine 25 760 53 2814 
LaSalle Extension University__ 8242 12,500 10% 10 
Wea thie ken CO en ee eee 2.30 7,650 = 27 241 
eathi\Gos Pid 2ce~ ee eee 2.50 825 4934, 44 
‘fo . i Libby McNeill & Libby______ — 1.00 75,944 18 123% 125% — Ale 
| Designers and builders of Glass | | riggett & Myers—U________ 5.00 28,922 72% 61% 68% — 4% 
z Working Machinery for the kincolny Printing === eens 2.00 19,400 27 20 2034 — 3% 
f Flat Glass Trade. Lincoln Printing, Pfd.— 3.50 204 2155 50% 855 erat) 
Lindsay(Chemical’- 60 104,600 71 381% 6014 +1914 
e ; Lindsay Chemical, Pfd. 14 709 54 314 4% = &% 
Louisville Gas & Electric. a 20% 6,589 6114 505% 57 + 64 
Generale Machine ‘Work Lyttons, Henry C., Costes 50 16,600 9 67% 814 —- & 
Light and Heavy Tools M 
Jigs e Fixtures e Cam Cutting Marquette Cement sia 130 . 76,533 40% 29% 354% = 9% 
Welding ner Repairing Marshall Field & Co... 2.25 36,866 373% 3314 3314 — 4 
GlenwsIint Mantinesees = ees ee 1.60 84,143 45 32 4134 + 33% 
e McKay Machine: 2 =. = 8D 718 60 47% 4814 + 8% 
Arthur G. McKee & Co... 2.00 1,150 33 31% 3134 feat 
Telephone: Medusa Portland (New). 1.80 38,800 70% 47% 57, New 
: Medusa Portland (Old)...__. * 1,100 77 71334 7135/4 +2334 
LAfayette 3-1838 Merck. &-CorsU) 2) ee 1.00 59,495 3434 2454 314 + 4% 
Merritt-Chapman-Scott 1.00* 67,712 2314 18 213% — 1% 
Metropolitan Brick Se ES 12,900 23 144% 1414 — bY, 
AND 2 
hy] 0 M M E R M A C A Meyer Blanke === uy 175 909 2214 19 19 — 2 
Gt ‘A Wlachinenry Company Mickelberrys Food. Products_ . 1,00 25,100 14 10% 114 — 2% 
Matta Gawic AVENUES Middle South Utilities eh nn ae 1.50 30,857 321% 271%, 31 -—- l% 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS MAnnespOus Brewing ae Rees 50 83,200 84% 64 634 + le 
Minnesota Mining (New)—U_— hee D0 41,128 7434 62 67 New 
Minnesota Mining (Old)—U____ 95* 19417 15014 10542 = 13834 +27) 
Mississippi River Fuel_________ 1.45 31,616 355% 3034 34 + 1% 
Missouri Portland Cement. 1.90* 34,600 70% 46 6414 +16 
Modine Manufacturing -—..__— 1.20 22,000 2834 1614 1654 —ll% 
Monarch Machine Tool... E35 500 107% 107% 10% —13% 
aso Monroe Chemical ai) SA p6l 8% ake BiG! Se eee 
Monsanto Chemical—U _ 1.00* 121,453 51 3334 361% — 9% 
> Montgomery Ward (New). — 1.00 118,033 4674 38% 3814 New 
fe Ul ment Co Montgomery Ward (Old)__. 3.25" 56,094 9514 84 8534 — 8% 
q e Phillip Morris—U —.__. = 3.00 35,584 167 4034 41% — 3% 
Motorola, “ince 2 se Bg. ae 1.50 21,626 5034 37% 3914 —lly, 
Mount Vernon —2-.- 2 ee eae pee _ 107,300 1014 4 5 — 5% 
Specialists in Mount, Vernon, Pid. 2-2 eee: = ee 90,200 1014 4% 474 — 5% 
Muskegon ™Motore Ava a ees 2.00 2,476 27% 24 2514 — 2% 
Muskegon Piston Ring... 80 350 111% 10 10 — 1 
Flame Cutting Machines Milter Co... 253). W54 20) Ae se cee ee 0 ag 9% 2 ~ =. ie 
For Over 20 Years N 
Napco; Industries: == = ss. ses Fy ot 111,000 114 8 9 =a 
e Nachman Corp. -.. == 8 3L.00) 1,467 1514 14 14 — & 
National Container _ - Ab" 47,716 375% 20 35% +184 
National Cylinder Gas a 11.35 14,242 325% 201% 32% +10% 
Simple ~ Dependable National Distillers—U ...._ = + 1.00 82,895 2934, 21 25 + 31% 
i National Gypsum—U _ 2.00* 24,561 61 37% 375% — 165% 
Versatile - Powerful National uead— Ui. eee 3.25* 37,735 121% 77 10934 +25% 
Absolutely Essential to National Presto Industries... .60 900 11% 10 10 — 1% 
: 3 National Standard (New)... = 4,450 40 33 3834 New 
Modern Metal Fabrication National Standard (Old)... 2.50" 13,200 58 42 30 + 8 
National Wile" &: Mfor, = se .90 28,300 17\4 10 1244 — % 
e New York Central R.R.. 0 1.50* 66,813 47%, 8234 3334 — 12% 
North American Avia, (New)—U_. _.80 35,108 4974 3834 3834 New 
North American Avia. (Old)—U_. 2.25" 23,600 95 78%, 91 + 4 
KEystone 9-7810 North American (Gb eee 1.60* 96,200 42 34 39%, + 4% 
Northern Illinois Corp... 1.00 1,900 17 15% 17 + 14% 
3253 N. Kedzie Chicago 18 Northern Illinois Gas 80 498,100 205%, 17% 17%  — Im 
Northern Pacific (New)—U_..._ 90 20,024 44 357% 39% New 
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MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 


Total 1956 

Div. Vol. 
Northern Pacific (Old)—U. 1.80* 18,090 
Northern States Power—U _.... 90 177,363 
Northwest Bancorporation —_____ 2.85 57,050 

0) 
OnigeMig eee e ot Sn 140 49,100 
Ohio: Edison £= 2 2.52 20,627 
@inosOrl =U = ee 1,60 69,717 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 1.70 2,569 
Oklahoma Natural Gas _. 1.40 34,621 
Olin Mathieson ___- tee 200) 85,649 
Owens Illinois Glass—U_________-__- 2.50 3,036 
P 

Pacific Gas & Electric—U___._____ 2.35 25,650 
Pan American World Airw.—U__ 80 50,859 
Paramount Pictures—U _.... 2.00 13,586 
parker Pent oat oe 1.20 2,600 
Parker Pen “B”___ 1.20 5,100 
Patterson Sargent __ 1.00 6,650 


Peabody Coal __. = 
Beapody: Coal; Pid 
Peabody Coal, Warrants______ 
Pennsylvania R.R2 2 
Penn Texas rts 
Pennie lexass Ve Ld. ee 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke_.____. 
PepsimCola pan osee oes 
Ghas Pfizer &'(Co—U. 
Phelps! Dodge=—U), ~ 
eile Corps ss 
Phillips Petroleum (New)—U_. 
Phillips Petroleum (Old)—U_ 
Potter (Company 2. — 
Process Corp. = 
Public Service Co. of Ind... 
Public Svc. Ind. 314 Pfd.._- 
Pulinan! Co. U) |e 
KS (CES Oe) Se See ee 


Quaker (Oats 5-2 = = os 


Radio Corp. of Amer.—U__.______. 
RKO, Pictures—Us— 
RKOVndustries—U —S— 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Republic Steel—U _. 
Rexall Drugs—U ____. 
Reynolds Tobacco—U 
Richman Brothers __ 


St. Louis Nat’l Stkyds..___ = 
St. Louis Public Service_________. 
St) Regis) Paper._____. 
Saneamo: Blectric, 22 
Schenley Industries—U —_____ = 
Schwitzer Corporation 
SearspRoebUCK: 
BEWNGKICOLD ») Brora ee 
BHCAvCES PCW eee ee te Se 
DHeUBO MM = oe ee SS 
signode Steel — ee : 
itigtaity Oil) SA toe ee 


to 8295514 
2.064% 116,636 


BES 88,600 
1.55 119,004 
0" 455774 
1.60 2,772 
7.75 40,991 
1.00 87,108 
1,75 48,786 
5.00 38,802 
80* = 35,980 
1.60 52,310 
De AD OTS 
20 3,480 
as 580 
2.00 74,859 
3.50 60 
4.00 12,894 
1.60 65,973 
Q 
1.65 60,281 
R 
1.50 97,945 
Eee 417 
25 1,392 
ae 40,305 
2.6214 160,341 
50 36,520 
3.10 65,073 
2.00 58,800 
80 10,200 
2.00* 46,112 
S 
4.25 2,219 
140 113,900 
1,90 47,307 
1.574% 11,332 
1.00 30,041 
1.75 16,600 
1.15* 305,235 
1,00* 3,400 
1.80 356 
2.00* 9,033 
1.00* 31,788 
3.00) 1153543: 


High 


89 
1814 
11s 


241A 
57 

47 

39% 
2854 
6134 
677, 


211% 
36 
16% 
164% 
19% 
14% 
361% 
1014 
28 
18 
261% 
167% 
2614 
507% 
745, 
36% 
55 
10534 
1% 
14 
40 
73 
125/ 
51% 


353% 


50Y%, 

8% 
11% 
191% 
6014 
1034 
57% 
281, 
131 
36% 


59Y4 
1454 
60 
37 
2254, 
293/ 
3614 
147%, 
23 
991, 
34/5 
72 


34g 
8% 
10% 
1314 
43 
934 
49 
241 
101% 
27 


53% 
114 
41% 
324 
181% 
181% 
283, 
11% 
2234 
6814 
2134 


55 
557% 


Last 


THE 


RUBBER PARTS 


YOU NEED 
e 


CUSTOM MOLDED 
IN 
SILICONE 
NATURAL 
BUNA N 
NEOPRENE 
G R-S ETC. 


RUBBER TO METAL 
BONDING 


Fast Deliveries 
Highest Quality 
Custom Mixing 


ABerdeen 4- 
4575 


For Immediate Service 
Address Inquiries fo 
Mr. Bruce 


1635 W. 75th PLACE 


Glade 


MFG. CO. 


CARLOAD 
DISTRIBUTION 


City Wide and Suburban 
Deliveries 


Norridge, Harwood Hts., 
Elmwood Park, Evanston, 
Franklin Park, Lincolnwood, 
Norwood Park, Park Ridge, 
Skokie. 


North Harlem Cartage 


3850 N. Nora Ave. 
Chicago 34, Ill. 
SPring 7-7670 


PARAFFIN 


MICRO - CRYSTALLINE 


BEESWAX 


Blends and Compounds 


ARmitage 6- 


Car Load Quantities or Less 


NATIONAL 
WAX 
Co. 


1300 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 


PAPER 
CONVERTING & 
FINISHING CO. 


PAPER COATING 
Rolls or Sheets 


Using Roller & Knife 
Coating Methods 


Solvent G Emulsion Type 
Coatings 


Varnishes - Lacquers 
Gum & Wax 


Roller Embossing 
Die Cutting and 
‘Kindred Services 


118 N. Ada St. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone HAymarket 1-7901 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE 


Total 1956 


Socony-Mobil (New)—U__—___-___ 
Socony-Mobil (Old)—U_____.___ 
South Bend Lathe. 
Southern Co.—U 
Southern Pacific—U —_- = 
Spatton’ CorpipPidy= = eee 
Southwestern Public Service. 
Spetty) Rand) 

Spiccel inc. == 
Spiegel, Inc., Warrants. = 
Sgquare=D (New) 
square) D)(Old) = 
Standard Brands—U) 22 == 
Standard Dredging ~ 
Standard Oil of Calif. SNe) 
Standard Oil of Calif. (Old). 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (N.J.) (New)—U_—__. 
Standard Oil (N.J.) (Old)—U____ 
Standard (Oil of Ohio== == 
Standard Rwy. Equipment... 
Stewart Warner ed 
Ae Stein, Se! CO a ee eos 
Stone Contane, == 
Storkline Furniture 2 == 
Studebaker Packard—U 
Sunbeam Corp. - =f = 
Sundstrand Machine Tool ean a 
Sunray Mid-continent ...____. 
Swift) 8c" Cock = 2 2 eee a2 
Sylvania Electric—U 


Texas (Co, (New) = 
TexasCo, (Old) 
Texas Gulf Producing ae 
‘Thor Power *lool=-= = 
‘Coledo-Edison === a 
ifrane*Co.. (New) = 
‘Trane Co.n(Old) 2 ee eee 
Transamerica Corp.—U _. 
Trav-ler Radio —..._ es 
Tri-continental Corp. - 
rusx jiraer See 
Twentieth Century Fox—U__._..._ 
208 S, LaSalle St. Corp. 


Union Carbide & Carbon___________. 
Union Electric Co.—U__________ 
Union Oil of California __ 
United Aircraft—U é 
Wiriited: Ainlines,..= = e= ee s 
United Corporation—U ______ = 
U.S: Gypsum Se 
LS. Indnstries..= ss eens 
U. S. Rubber—U ba 
WS: Steel Cori. 2 ee 


Van Dorhwlfons. 52 eed 


Div. Vol. 


1.50 67,216 


TOO*% 275129 
12,300 
; 81,429 
3.00 64,363 
6.00 60 
1.34 27,080 
249,137 
50,231 
56,300 
6,509 
6,040 
10,777 
15,600 
-90 80,369 
1.50* 46,443 
1.40* 231,114 
2.10 323,266 
27,301 
2.471%* 69,950 
1.00 44,971 
2.00* 54,735 
1.20 250 
80 40,200 
75 3,580 
ae 174,438 
1.45 34,953 
1,00* 138,050 
1.20* 189,885 
2.60 83,564 
2.00 28,560 
T 


1.45 62,140 


1.80* 18,433 

.60* 17,398 
1.60* 41,750 

-70 34,277 
> 2,418 
1.0834* 11,810 
1.60 46,972 
nes 62,800 
2.00 43,918 
1.60 16,145 
1.60 31,270 
3.00 4,050 

U 

S15 63,029 
1.43* 82,213 
2.40* 53,060 

A 12,888 
1.50 33,659 

ats) 26,711 
2.50 44,365 
1.00 24,956 
2.00* 19,842 
2.60 350,316 


v 


ro) 25,950 


High 


601, 
824 
3034 
23 
5854 
85 
2834 
2914 
16 
24 
31 
795% 
43 
634 
58 
115% 
65 
6214 
16034 
71, 
1554 
39% 
17% 
19% 
29 
105% 
50 
297% 
304% 
50 
541 


19 


10314 
26 
524 
641% 
3614 

6% 
52% 
153 
445% 
51% 


11 


12512 


133% 
481, 
70Y% 
37% 
1% 
27% 
29 
23Ye 
63 


115% 
26% 
59% 
89% 
435% 

6% 
5734 
153% 
485% 
731% 


144% 


" 
? 
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MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1956 MUELLERMIST 
Total 1956 Net Chicagoland’s Original 
, : ; 
~~ Div. Vol. High Low Last Chge. All-Co pper Lawn 
Sprinkling System 
Ww —S 
WalouceniGoy se 2 eee 1.85 19,080 3254 295% 30% — % | The leader for more than 25 years, 
Webcor, Inc. __. E 50* 224,200 15 814 854 — 5% | now exclusively offers MOISTURE- 
Western Union — 1.00 49,155 22% 17% 18%  — 2% | MATIC automatic control. Operates 
Westinghouse Electric _..._... 2.00 311,471 657% 507% 575% — 23% | through moisture detector units, 
Whirlpool-Seeger 40) 55,281 81K 28 26 — 1 only when pre-set dry point has been 
bel Motoineesn 2 ee Sk 85 9461 S50 3644 463%, + 6% | reached. 
Se SO 140005 17 18 13Y¥, — 2% | Result—40 to 50% water saving. 
Wieboldt Stores, Pfd....- 4.25 707 84 73 80 — 3% Also available — 
ee eas ee ae aus 24% 25V% - a Standard automatic, Semi-Automatic 
Wisconsin Bankshares —____. 908 661500! 2845 191% 23 + 3% | and Manually controlled under- 
Wisconsin Elec. Power—U________. TEGOG = 25,083 30 304% 31% — 3% ground lawn sprinkling systems for 
Wisconsin Public Service. 1.20 42,840 245% 2134 22 = 38 homes, estates, institutional, indus- 
*, W. Woolworth—U._ 2.50 84,590 5014 43% = 485% += — 3% | trial, golf courses, cemeteries. 
World Publishing (New) 50 S02 nes 19 33 New 
World Publishing (Old)__ oa 625 54 35: 54 +24 Kult ere, 
Nine Wrigley Jr. Co. 8 = 2 = 5.00 16,466 9814 86 874, — 5 Farm irrigation systems eliminate 
fates American Machine 1,00 20,050 16 12%, 183% — 2% | drought losses. 
Y Evaporative roof cooling systems 
remove the roof heat load. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube__.... 4.50 33,557 128 84 123 +235, 
Ss Muellermist Irrigation Company, 
Maywood, Iil. 
erate Radions MF Te _ 5.00 9,967° 14034 104% 107%  #—321% | Phones: AUstin 7-7806 
Fillmore 4-7806 
BONDS 
\mer. Tel. 334s due 1965... $ 300 146% 14614 14614 
smer. Vel 3774s due. 1967 = = 4,000 132 131% 132 
Monroe Chem. Debentures... __ 6,500 70 65 70 tl i S T b AN CE 
RIGHTS 
imer, Machine & Fdry.-_.- —_—__- 8,600 10/64 8/64 9/64 
imrericane telephone = =- 5 99,200 7 7/16 6 8/16 6 9/16 
SOrCLCaCOnepee e eee oe tae 2 Ree A a 7,300 10/32 8/32 8/32 
SUInROU ps eee arene ee 51,100 15/32 8/32 14/32 
Jentral Illinois Light... = 3,000 9/32 y WES 7/32 
FeIrOil mb GasOn ese oe SE 32,100 27/64 23/64 23/64 e 
IAStCIMPAITURES se 600 29/64 28/64 28/64 MARINE 
xen | Amer: Trans... SS «831,400 22/32 20/32 21/32 
seneral Telephone... 133,200 19/64 12/64 15/64 @ FIRE 
Owasbower seaLights. = = ~. 500 3/32 3/32 3/32 
Demian) oe oie a 72,200 4/32 2/32 2/32 @ CASUALTY 
sibby McNeill & Libby______ — 45,100 4/32 2/32 3/32 
sibby McNeill Bond... 31,600 1/64 1/256 1/128 e 
National Gypsum - lea) Ce A 300) 25/32 20/32 20/32 GROUP 
North American Aviation.____ 46,800 1 7/16 4/16 4/16 
Jorthern States Power __._._-- 212,100 4/64 2/64 3/64 
)klahoma Gas & Electric. $2,700 10/32 6/32 9/32 BYRNES-McCAFFREY, Inc. 
acific Gas & Electric... 22,600 16/64 15/64 15/64 
TiTe Ee 1911 OE eal Se ee 146,400 23/32 14/32 19/32 
erEyR An 8 oe __ 128,100 17/32 12/32 15/32 
UMRCOCeAGT CN Ant 202" te is She ee 17,400 7/32 4/32 4/32 
Visconsin Electric Power________ — 11,800 13/32 9/32 13/32 
ee 1988 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
TOTAL APPROXIMATE SHARE VOLUME... 25,595,000 24,961,000 Phone WE 9-6330 


J — Admitted to Unlisted Trading Privileges 
‘Stock Dividend 


wir ree 


eee ea ee Pee ny <7; we 


INSURANCE 
WORLD 
WIDE 


For American Owned Properties 
& Operations Overseas 


Prompt Claim Service Anywhere 
In The World Through Selected 
Field Representatives 


We Deal Only Through 
Brokers & Agents 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Casualty - Marine - Auto 
Surety - Life 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 

AGENCY, INC. 


208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ANdover 3-5881 


Savings and Loan Total Assets 


Near Three Billion Dollar Mark 


nancing costs, and lagging rates 

on federally insured home loans 
failed to slow the continued growth 
of Chicago-area savings and loan 
associations in 1956. The number 
of insured associations increased 
by four, for a year-end total of 195. 
Ageregate assets grew 18.4 per cent 
to reach $2,882,000,000. 

The Cook County Council of In- 
sured Savings Associations antici- 
pates assets may cross the $3 billion 
mark this spring. This would more 
than treble the 1950 total of $961 
million, according to Council pres- 
ident, Myron H. Fox, who is also 
president of Bell Savings & Loan 
Association. 

Total savings in the insured asso- 
ciations jumped 17.5 per cent above 
1955, to reach $2,339,000,000, or 
over three times the 1950 total of 
$751,000,000. Virtually all associa- 
tions increased their dividends to 
shareholders during the year, some 
going as high as four per cent on 
investment accounts. The average 
dividend rate at the end of 1956 
was 3.2 per cent, compared with 2.8 
per cent at the end of 1955. 

Of the 195 insured associations, 
57 are federally chartered, com- 
pared with 54 at the close of 1955, 
and 138 are state chartered, an in- 
crease of one over the previous 


jee money, rising home fi- 


year. Assets of the federal associa- 
tions totaled $1,511,624,000 as of 
Dec. 31, 1956, a gain of $225,287,- 
000 over 1955. State associations 
reported assets of $1,304,964,000, 
up $154,816,000. 

One of the largest growths was” 
reported by First Federal Savings: 
and Loan Association, which in No-- 
vember passed the $200 million i 
mark in assets, making it the largest © 
in Illinois and one of the five larg- 
est in the nation. 


‘ 


Borrowings Sag 


As the federal tight money policy 
swung into high gear, borrowing 
by the associations from the Federal _ 
Home Loan Bank, their secondary 
source of funds, sagged markedly. 
Home Loan Bank advances in the 
Seventh District fell from $213,904,- 
938 at the end of 1955 to $200,-_ 
197,525 at the end of 1956. Less 
than half of these funds, or $95,- 
202,657, represented new borrow- 
ing, in part the result of the rise in 
Home Loan Bank rates from 34 
per cent at the end of 1955 to 334 
per cent at the end of 1956. Con- 
comitantly, repayments to the Sev- 
enth District Bank were brisk and 
totaled $108,910,070 for the year. 

By mid-year the nation’s new 
housing starts were running 17 


COOK COUNTY INSURED SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


SAVINGS: 


NEW Savings =<. 26-4) oS eS See 
Withdrawals ':4..55. 22-25 <2! ei ee 2 es 
Nef savings: increases = ee eee 


Savings total 


Total assets __ 


MORTGAGES: 
New construction 
Existing homes 2 _____ —— 
Other (remodeling, refinancing, etc.) 


Total :: assess 3 ee Se 


Mortgages Aiisianding 


MA TEEERS of $20,000 or Tess c on ook, County hares, 


Dollar volume 


1956 1955 
$1,164,278,000 $ 999,372,000 
813,341,000 683,552,000 
350,937,000 315,820,000 

_. 2,348,845,000 1,991,080,000 
"$2,816,588,000 $2,436,485,000 

_ $ 300,011,000 $ 301,035,000 
380,213,000 |366,014,000 
81,058,000 92,908,000 

Hh ces $ 761,282,000 $ 759,957,000 


.. $2,308,120,000 $2,007 527,000 


mee: 47,586 
-_.$ 550,801,230 $ 


52,600 
585,340,290 


4 
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— $t. Paul Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago 


6720 West North Avenue e Chicago 35, Illinois e NAtional 2-5000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
AND RESERVES 
Cash on Hand and SOLVING Spee ee ee re ee PR $60,910,676.09 
inuBanksma eee” 2: $3,781,816.29 
Advances from the Federal Home 
Federal Home Loan BoanuBamnseses'co ees = eo eae 4,500,000.00 
Bank Notes 100,000.00 
Mortgage Loans in Process. 1,923,687.74 
U. S. Government ton ates 
Securities 2,667,152.84 $ 6,548,969.13 Other Liabilities ———_________________. 1,376,940.89 
Federal Home Loan Bank Stock 1,000,000.00 Deferred Income —_-__---_----_--_-- 198,497.68 
First Mortgage Loans. 61,027,552.40 Specific Reserves —__________ 12,744.69 
Home Improvement Loans... 1,257,582.58 General Reserves and Surplus 
Rocnatantsavi A pee eee 450. Federal Insurance 
ns on Savings Accounts 639,450.23 ein Re gett $2,434,058.41 
Home Purchase Contracts_________________- 2,034.86 
Reserve for 
Office Building and Equipment, 6720 Contingencies ____- 175,384.32 
W. North Ave.—Less Depreciation_. 1,767,280.70 ee 
Surplus (undivided 
GthemAssets ts 2 er et 79,668.38 DrOt Gos eee 190,548.46 3,399,991.19 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
TOTAL ASSETS _———s—CS $72,322,538.28 AND RESERVES $72,322,538.28 


To Our Friends: 
We are very proud to present to you our 67th Annual Statement. 
Our statement shows that our assets have increased by over 7,000 new savings accounts. 


Amounts in excess Of 20 million dollars were loaned to over 2,500 new home owners during the 
vear 1956. 


} a 
Four additional cashier windows have been provided in order to serve you faster. 


We wish to express our thanks to all of our members who so kindly recommended St. Paul Fed- 
eral to their friends. It was through your efforts that this progress was achieved. 


We shall continue to strive for improvements for your convenience. Please avail yourself of our 
services for savings, home loans and safety deposit boxes. 


Cordially yours, 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 


Current Annual Dividend 31/4 % Effective January 1, 1957 


sig 
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Since IMPERIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S modest 
beginning in 1904, when Albert P. Snite first started 
serving the small loan needs of Chicagoans, the Com- 
pany has grown steadily in volume of business, in fa- 
cilities and in convenience and service to the public. 
Today, IMPERIAL has 15 branch offices in Chicago 
and suburbs as well as offices in Glen Ellyn, Blooming- 
ton, Paris, Pontiac and Robinson, Illinois. 


IMPERIAL 


CREDIT COMPANY 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Leading The Way For 33 Years In Illinois! 


MODERN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Let us help you provide for hospital protection for employers, 
employees and dependents with our ALL MODERN AND COM- 
PLETE UP-TO-DATE ROYAL BLUE NON-CANCELLABLE 
HOSPITAL POLICY. 


Also available — MODERN “LIFETIME” INCOME PROTEC- 
TION AND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL policies. 


For full information, write or call: 
Wabash 2-1585 


166 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 


BOULEVARD 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for EMPLOYERS... 


A_STAFF OF 40 TRAINED COUNSE- 
LORS TO SELECT APPLICANTS FOR 
YOU. A CHOICE OF 1500 APPLI- 
CANTS PER WEEK. 


for EMPLOYEES... 


WE_HAVE OVER 3500 EMPLOYERS 
LISTING POSITIONS WITH OUR 
COUNSELORS. 


22 W. MADISON STREET 


SUITE 550 


FI nancial 6-3780 


COMMERCE 


Insured Savings and Loan Associations 


Assets 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1956 1955 
Cook County — $2,816,588 $2,436,485 
Outside Cook 
County 222 22 T1756 943,937 
Total Illinois —__ $3,928,344 $3,380,422 


Savings Capital 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Cook County $2,348,845 $1,991,080 
Outside Cook 

County 968,193 805,333 
Total Illinois $3,317,038 $2,796,413 


per cent behind 1955, and in Sep-— 


tember, 1956, the Home Loan Bank 


announced relaxation of a ten-— 


month-old restriction on its lending 
policies. In December, 1955, the 


bank had stipulated that member 
. . a 
associations could borrow up to five 


per cent of their savings capital, but 


: 


only if such borrowings did not in: ” 


crease total indebtedness beyond 


ten per cent of savings totals. The 
relaxation policy raised the allow-— 


able total indebtedness to 12/2 per 
cent of savings capital. 


Hold Their Own 


The associations held their own — 
in continuing to account for the 


biggest share of the area’s small 
home loan business, handling 59.2 
per cent of the year’s mortgages 
for $20,000 or less in Cook County, 
a slight drop below their 60.3 per 
cent in 1955. According to presi- 
dent John E. Stipp, of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago, the 
associations made 47,586 mortgages, 
for a total of $550,801,230. This 
reflected the area drop in housing 
starts, but was only six per cent less 
in dollar volume than the 1955 fig- 
ure gf $585,340,307, for 52,600 
mortgages. 

Total small home lending in 
Cook County, including savings and 
loan associations, dropped from 94,- 
744 mortgages aggregating $971,- 
151,858 in 1955 to 86,952 mortgages 
and $930,927,410 for 1956. This de- 
cline to a considerable degree re- 
flected the slump in the federally 
insured mortgage business. Home 
starts financed by mortgages insured 
by Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans Administration are 
estimated to have dropped off as 
much as 30 per cent. The previous 
two years had shown gains in fed- 

(Continued on page 244) 
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From DESIGN to FINISHED PRODUCT 


A COMPLETE 
PLASTICS SERVICE — 


MOLDING 


Compression « Transfer « Injection ;- aS 
Renee f 


LAMINATED 
Sheets * Tubes « Rods 


FABRICATING 
Punched and Machined Parts 


ENGINEERING 
Complete service in design and manufacture | RICHARDSON | 
SPECIAL and STANDARD MATERIALS PLASTICS 


Including the Latest Plastics LAMINATED » MOLDED 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


2728 LAKE STREET MELROSE: PARK; ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO PHONE: MAnsfield 6-8900 * SUBURBAN PHONE: Fillmore 4-4300 


Typographers 
Printers 
Lithographers 


Serving America’s leading advertisers 
with the finest in quality printing 
and outstanding typography 
for over a quarter century. 


Runkle - Thompson: Kovats: inc 
650 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6 « ANDOVER 83-0722 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that have 
“Beautility” because they 
combine Beauty with Utility, 
are found in the fee OF 
EMBASSY ALBUM 
Ask your Advertising Specialty 


Salesman to show you these 


“Envoys of good will” in the 
array of exquisite designs -- 
especially created for the 
use of commercial firms, 
professional people, general 


industry, and individuals. 


sale A oe 


te, Sree oe 


ewe, 


_\ 


¥ 


_ Te EMBASSY £« 


NAME—IMPRINTED 


Cnistiras Cards 


FUR 
ALL PURPOSES 


. * 
* 


Wors op goon Wit 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
BY CHICAGO'S OWN 


MASTERPIECE STUDIOS 


TROY AT 21st STREET 


CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1921 


BILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
\6- a 


COMMERCE 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING VOLUME BY YEARS 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Chicago Board of Trade Futures 


Trading Volume Largest Since 1937 


bushels of grain and soybeans 

in 1956 with a value of ap- 
proximately $347,000,000, | com- 
pared with 198,000,000 bushels and 
$316,000,000 in 1955. 

Volume of trade in futures con- 
tracts on the Chicago Board of 
Trade was the largest since 1937, 
totaling 13,203,000,000 bushels. 
Prices ranged higher during the 
year than in 1955 and total value 
of all business transacted on the 
Chicago Board of Trade exceeded 
$30,000,000,000. 


C bases received 207,000,000 


Soybean Volume 


The increasing importance of the 
soybean crop was drawn sharply 
into focus, with a record volume 
crushed by processors, receipts in 
Chicago larger than in any preced- 
ing year, and volume of trade in 
soybean futures nearly equal to the 
combined wheat and corn total. 
Chicago received 34,000,000 bushels 
of soybeans in 1956, second only to 
the corn receipts of 98,000,000 
bushels. 

There was greater trading inter- 


est in soybean products. Crude 
soybean oil futures trading was 
more than 200 per cent greater than 
in the preceding year and soybean 
meal volume was up 50 per cent 
over that in 1955. 

Chicago increased its grain ware- 
house capacity in 1956 by 8,500,000 
bushels, bringing total elevator 
space to more than 56,000,000 bush- 
els. Approximately 13,000,000 bush- 
els of space will be added this year 
with completion of structures 
started after Chicago was assured 
of a seagoing port. A large interna- 
tional grain export firm purchased 
storage space in Chicago, and some 
other export interests have been 
negotiating. 

During the year the Chicago 
Board of Trade changed its rules 
to permit the employment of a non- 
member president, and Robert C. 
Liebenow was chosen the first paid 
president of the exchange. New 
elective offices of chairman of the 
board and two vice chairmen were 
created, with only members eligible 
to fill these posts. 

The decision to have a paid presi- 
dent was dictated, by the growing 
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IACOB PRESS SONS, INC. 


1859 1957 


101 W. 33rd St. = CHICAGO 16, ILL. * BOulevard 8-6182 


MOTOR TRUCK BODIES 
MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
STEEL DUMP BODIES 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
HYDRAULIC TAILGATES 


REPAIRING 
PAINTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT 


COMMERCIAL BODIES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
LUMBER ROLL OFF BODIES 


RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
STEEL FABRICATIONS 


f # ‘ 
624 C & EI RR SIDING Shear capacity ¥4’’x12’-0” 250 ton hydraulic press brake 14’ 0” 


For 100 years, 
folks have been saying— 


lf it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good! 


© BORDEN COMPANY 
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WAREHOUSING IN CHICAGO? 


Use the Midwest's Most 
Modern and Complete Facility 


NEW Single Story Warehouse 


COMPLETE SERVICES—The Only 


$ 2 Strategically 
Internal Revenue Bonded e 

; 

e 


located facilities. 
4045 W. Chicago Ave. 
213-35 E. Illinois St. 


400,000 Square feet of 
modern warehousing Warehouse in Chicago. U.S. 


Custom Bonded. Loans made. 


Fully Mechanized Operation 


Enclosed Truck Docks Heated Throughout 
Inside Rail Sidings Sprinkler and ADT Protection 


Off Street Truck Drives Low Insurance Costs 


Unlimited Floor Load 
18 to 23 Foot Pile Height 
Brick and Concrete Construction 


we& M write, phone or wire 


WAKEM & MeLAUGIILIN,... 
225 East Illinois St. SUperior 7-6828 
Member American Warehousemen’s Association 


Engineers and Contracfors 


@®AIR CONDITIONING 


COMFORT—PROCESS—HUMIDITY CONTROL 


@ REFRIGERATION 
Reciprocating—Centrifugal—Absorption— Steam Ejector 


@® POWER and PROCESS PIPING 
High and Low Pressure—Gases—Liquids—Chemicals 


® SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 
Heat Transfer—Dehumidifying—Temperature Control 


ENGINEERING CO. 


215 West Ontario Street ° DElaware 7-4820 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Consulting and Design Engineers 
in Industrial and Utility Fields 
Steam Plant Operating Specialists 
Engineering Reports 
Financial and Business Consultants 


COMMERC 
demands upon officials of the ex 
change. The expansion of public 
relations activities, additional inter- 
est in Washington affairs, and the 
need for a closer association with 
other trade groups, exchanges and 
allied industries demanded that 
such duties be transferred to people 
who can devote full time to carry- 
ing out such projects. 

Wheat shipments from Chicago 
last year were approximately 25,- 
000,000 bushels, largest since 1950, 
the increased demand from export- 
ers accounting for this. Year range 
for contract grade wheat in the 
Chicago market was from $2.02 to 
$2.4534, compared with $1.9114 to 
$2.39 in 1955. 

Hope that the big surplus of 
wheat in government bins could be 
trimmed down by the combination 
of big exports and reduced produc- 
tion was the basis for the upturn 
in prices. The export factor was 
given a special boost by the success- 
ful efforts of the trade in persuading 
government officials to permit ex- 
porters to buy wheat from the trade 
instead of from surplus stocks. Cash 
wheat in the Chicago market at the 
close of the year was about 30 cents 
a bushel higher than a year earlier 
because of the greater demand for 
free market supplies from exporters. 


Exports of Wheat and Flour 


United States exports of wheat 
and flour during the 1955-56 sea- 
son, ending June 30, totaled 336,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 
274,000,000 bushels the previous 
crop year. For the first half of the 
present season, July through De- 
cember, exports totaled about 
235,000,000 bushels, compared with 
114,500,000 bushels in like period 
last year, so that the amount of 
wheat and flour shipped overseas 
this crop year will be much larger 
than last year. 

Preliminary estimate of the 1957 
winter wheat crop is 625,000,000 
bushels, down 110,000,000 bushels 
from the crop of 1956. Severe 
drouth in important southwestern 
states and reduced acreage are re- 
sponsible. New crop wheat con- 
tracts are priced nearly 35 cents a 
bushel higher than a year ago. 

The heavy export trade in wheat 
was accomplished by United States 
acceptance of foreign currencies in 

(Continued on page 233) 
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GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, oats and soybeans, and total of all 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade (000 omitted) 


Wheat 


B99 2296 
= 299,945 
- 285,230 
319,595 
=. 246,894 
. 292,900 
415,013 
384,245 
= 291,953 
327,711 
. 361,006 
SAVE 
1956) === = *3,640,862 
1955) === 3,400,893 
ee ee ee 3,171,937 
953 ee 

1952 
1s 
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Corn Oats Soybeans All Grains 
148,111 33,231 367,352 790,706 
180,164 36,654 410,846 921,112 
183,484 33,297 389,226 930,193 
278,434 64,014 676,997 1,392,721 
293,320 57,268 776,759 1,422,827 
209,583 46,350 614,792 1,197,387 
197,754 91,338 460,273 1,221,026 
196,996 76,170 302,274 1,044,570 
157,082 41,832 337,451 897,439 
198,681 47,252 476,247 1,123,367 
261,263 68,730 477,293 1,262,720 
179,661 50,623 432,242 988,809 
2,484,533 646,759 5,721,752 13,202,877 
2,455,368 659,260 4,246,962 11,417,451 
2,027,627 810,160 6,083,671 12,777,008 
2,807,562 1,874,421 3,552,987 12,763,079 
2,709,841 2,350,391 3,088,770 11,229,310 
2,496,387 1,714,983 2,396,864 10,621,121 
1,900,650 1,219,730 3,906,799 10,545,966 
2,526,460 776,852 2,545,051 9,745,196 
3,739,934 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 
3,389,151 2,780,632 18,875 10,933,602 

661,444 S750) = see 4,401,595 


GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 


1956 1955 1954 
Jan. —____$1.995 @$2.0534  $2.1514@$2.2114 $2.0834@$2.1314 
Feb.) = 2.0114@ 2.09 2.03 @ 2.1934 2.0854@ 2.22 
Mar. ___.___.__. 2.014%@ 2.1644 2.00 @ 2.095% 217,4@ 22.8% 
oy a Ss 210U@ 2.22% 1.962@ 2.017% 2.064@ 2.261% 
May _. —- 2.064%@ 2.18%, 1973%4@ 2.07% 1.98 @ 2.0814 
June _. a 2.177%  2.001%@ 2.05% 1.953%A@ 2.03% 
July — 2.23 2.011%4@ 2.085% 2.00 @ 2.174% 
Aug. 22742 1.9344@ 2.035%  2.0854@ 2.1914 
Sept. 2.3154 1.9514@ 2.08 2137@ 2.234 
Oct. 2.3834 199 @ 2.06144 2.154%4@ 2.234% 
Nov. _- @ 246%, 2.00 @ 2.06% 2.215%@ 2.301% 
Dire, 24 ee ae 2.44 2.0254@ 2.1242 2.303%@ 2.23 
MAY WHEAT 
1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
June —.___._$2.0814@$2.154%4 $1.9154@$1.9914 
{ee 2.09 @ 2.2244 1.97 @ 2.02% $2.0034@$2.153% 
Aug, _______. 2.1954@ 2.31144 1.88%4@ 19914 2.07 @ 2.164 
: _. 2.2834@ 2.354% 193 @ 2.13 2.1381%4@ 2.295% 
.. 2.819%@ 24414 1.97 @ 2.05 Z2147@ 2.224% 
_ 2.3614@ 2.43814 2.00 @ 2.05%  2.203%%@ 2.29% 
2.015%4@ 2.063% 2.20 @ 2.304 
2.0554@ 2.093%  2.237%@ 2.29% 
20754@ 218Y 2101L@ 2.284% 
2.14Y4@ 2.2834 2.0734@ 2.17 
2257%@ 24034 2.07 @ 2.14 
21914@ 2.362 2.083%4@ 2.22 
DECEMBER CORN 
1956 1955 1954 
Jan. ____$1.8254@$1.3614 $14434@$149Y4 $1.4434@$14754 
Feb. ______ 1.81 @ 1.3614 1.38%4@ 1464 148%@ 147% 
1.317%@ 140% 1.354@ 141 1.4414@ 1.503% 
1.3842@ 147% 1.36 @ 139% 142 @ 147% 
1.3314@ 14514 1.351%4@ 140% 1.39%@ 1.48 
1.3644@ 14314 1.321Y4@ 1.363% 1.3934@ 14514 
1.345%4@ 140% 1.267%4@ 1.344% 1413%4@ 1.624 
1.363%4@ 1.44 1,2234@ 1.343%  1.5036@ 1.58 
1.36 @ 140 1.2634@ 14134 1495%%@ 1.57% 
1.3344@ 1.39% 124 @ 1.33% 1.5054@ 1.567% 
1.3654@ 140%  1.2234@ 1.3034 1.5434@ 1.5914 
@ 13644 123 @127% 152 @ 157% 
MAY CORN 
1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
ye en 
July _____$1424@$1464 $1.3274@$1.39 $1.52 @$1.6614 
Aug. ___._ 14444@ 15144, 128%@ 140% 1.544@ 1.63 
BEC eee eee 14314%4@ 1.48 1.32144@ 149% 1.554@ 1.63 
Oct. _______. 1.418%4@ 14734 1.307%@ 139% 1.5574@ 1.6214 
Noy. __._._. 1487%%@ 148% 1315%@ 1.38% 1.60%@ 1.654 
Dec, _____ 137,4@ 143% 1304@ 1.36 155 @ 1.63% 
Jan. SE E74 13156@ 1.35 1.5414@ 1.60% 


1953 


$2.3414 @$2.4012 
2.28Y0@ 2.397% 
2.3154@ 2.40% 
2279%%@ 2.354 
2.10 @ 2.30 

1.9614@ 2.14 

1.9954@ 2.08% 
181 @ 2.04% 
1.8634@ 1.99% 
1.8934@ 1.9834 
1.9374@ 2.033% 
1.98 @ 2.08% 


1953-54 
$2.04 @ $2.21 
2.05A@ 2.1634 
1.8634@ 2.1034 
1.8814@ 1.99% 
1.9314@ 2.044% 
1.9834@ 2.07 
2.0334@ 2.11% 
2.05 @ 2.141% 
2,091%4@ 2.2014 
217 @ 2.31% 
2.01Y%@ 2.215% 
1.954@ 2.054 


1953 
$1.6014 @$1.6414 
1.503%4@ 1.61% 
1.5474@ 1.613% 
1.55144@ 1.5734 
1.4454@ 1.567% 
1.4054@ 1.48 
1.3674@ 1.4614 
1.337%4@ 1.48 
143 @ 1.50 
1405%@ 1.514% 
146Y%.@ 1.57% 
L514@ 1.5784 


1953-54 
$1.4734 @$1.53Y%4 
143%@ 1.52% 
1.3834@ 1.5314 
1474@ 1.54% 
1L451%4@ 1.5454 
1.5114@ 1.61 
1.5414@ 1.6134 
1.534@ 1.58 
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Bitter LeDeAe. 


SCHRADE BALL BEARING 
PRODUCTS CoO. 


800 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. TAylor 9-8535 


GREASE DUCTS 
AIR CONDITIONING 


and 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Cleaned By 
AMERICA’S PIONEER AIR DUCT CLEANER 


We are equipped to give the best 
service that it is possible to obtain. 
This is proven by the fact that for 
years we have serviced many of 
Greater Chicago’s leading firms — 
such as Public Utilities, Hotels, Res- 
taurants, Factories, Department 
Stores, Banks and Office Buildings. 


Work Is Done Night or Day 
To Suit Your Convenience 


FULL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Kleen Cir Service 


COMPANY 
GETS ALL THE DIRT 
All work done under Competent Supervision 


(EMBER OF 


=, FRanklin 2- 
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1.52 @ 155Y% 


1.3114@ 1.36 


145%@ 1.57% 


1.317%@ 141% 
; L4li-@ 152% 1414%@ 1481 
-, 3 ie 523 
: 14673@ 1531/4 aoe 146% tere ee 
F ADV A2%@ 146 1514@ ier 
f DEC — 
: ANCE 1956 ipsa OATS 
$0.87 @S067% 2 1954 
: ransportati 2 = 
: i, ae 
: ation et OO. s079%@ 
! 6654@ .7334 5 aoe 7054 4 0.7294 @ 80.763 7654 joss 50 oa 
# ompan 876 10% 10 '@ foi eve 
5 y ie 11% 61%4@ TL Ae 14. T22@ 18% 
. 15 @ 114 .6014@ 66 s 74Y%,@ .79%4 ‘TAV2@ 11% 
ag 1134.@ 80%,  —«624@ 647 1654@ .79V% 1234@ .19M%4 
; Dail D ,@ = 614@ fet 77Y2@ 825, 12 @ .16% 
bs y - Dependable 79%, 61%@ . fe  B1@ 85% BAO 1s 
. 4@ .66 79 854 74%@ 
: Deli fa a ae ‘79% 
: eliveries of Ran ASH G , fa 
ge of cash " a RAIN PR 
, grain prices (contract grade) in SS RANGE 
cago during 1956, wi 
Ds , with comparisons: 
3 WHEAT parisons: 
RE a 
: ; FRIGERATOR and paseaer hs 1955 Ae 
‘ CEN see 2.2614 35 @$2.39Y S: 
ERAL MERCHANDISE = B31ue@ 238% 238 Re 331 
eo ae 2331 trio 
= 308 @ 208 2.141, 225 
ty ere aah ih ots 
202 @ 21 2.00 @ 2100) a 
Between ee 319°" 1 eee 312 18714@ 2.00% 
2 ae 227s nee 2.054 BG. 2.18 
~ 8°30" 2.29V%e 2:03 4@ 2.05% 31 72@ 2.2034 
CH ee 24534 Ai @ 2.074% 15Y%2@ 2.24% 
ICAGO- 2.39%A@ 245% 2.00%4@ 2.06 214%2@ 2.25 
vi 2.08 @ 2.15% Ee, 
L 2. 2.49 
WAUKEE a CORN 
Pee ee || ieee tS $1.26 @$1.301 1955 
: 1,398 @ 1.57% @$1. 
NTERMEDIATE Lalvea 13 te nee L5i@ 190 
POINTS eta ase 147 a ay 53%0 ee 
ee 1.6214 vos 151 1 57A@ 1.6284 
Pee ete 
M i. i E, : 671 
nieuwe : ee 135% 1.624@ 1 eon 
VA Aer Vane Laie 1.494 Pees 152 @ 172 
rds 7-3200 SMe tay tive ie ahe iar 
26Y%4@ 1.8042 Pee 
fe) ‘4 
4100 S. UN jan 1956 ATS 
SUNION AVE. © 1 $0.65Y@ $0.74 1955 
c: 65% @ 69Y, s0.7774@ $0889 ee 1954 
ay 3 691, fe 86 2 @$0.86% 
6a 72 "9 60 83 78 @ 85% 
DRYING SYSTEMS! Bei BS Me iy 
Y@ . 684,@ . 743 A 
ENGINEER TEMS r@ 824 b@ 80% 34@ 287 | 
S « MANUFACTURERS » CONTRACTORS eh tearetey, Po en : 2h@ see 
RS rie 774 oe 64 ape! 82, 
1811 W. FO Aer ae Aa £1 W2@ 82Y_ 
. FOSTER AVE. eo 874 pie 68 A@ 84 
AR dmore 1-9100 sich: 68 ‘e oth, 3340 eee 
BOX OVENS i 81 @ me: ; 
CONVEYOR SOYB | 
RY- GASELECT et 1956 ore 
“5 Y SE KONS FREE & $2.42, @$2.48 1955 | 
rere te ne aie 
IMENTS)|\ PAINT BAKING 278 @ faa TT a ee = 
CHICAGO rawiTeanne || jure ae wa Sf 
VEMENT ~ O56Y ” 282% 240 @ 2481 
_ 22314@ 2.351 eT ae Boe 3.831 -4q 
= 2.2714@ ere 22014@ 2.443 334@ $4.00 ‘ . 
~ 241%@ 261 219 @ 241. 262 @ 310. 
- 249Y%2@ 2.62% aes @ 2.814 an ah 2.90 
; 3934 12 @ 2.944% 
: 278 @ 285. 
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Job Galvanizers Since 1901 


Brigiatly 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS, INC. 


3330 S. CICERO AVE. CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 
CUSTOM HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 
Chicago Phone Cicero Phone 
Blshop 2-1541 OLympic 2-2781 


Member: Midwest Job Galvanizers Association, Inc. 


© jt's the Season and If 
You've a Reason, Call 


IREDALE 


STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


/EVANSTON, WINNETKA, HUBBARD WOODS, HIGHLAND PARK and LAKE FOREST 
} 


A Reputation for "85 Years of Care!” 


@ For estimates at no obligation .. . 
@ For any type of storage or moving . . . 


C ALL Wilmette 1332 UNiversity 4-9300 Lake Forest 3300 
Winnetka 6-1332 Highland Park 2-0181 AMbassador 2-2424 


IREDALE is an Agent-Owner of ALLIED VAN LINES 


“the nation’s largest and most dependable long distance movers” 


“Serving the Entire North Shore from Six Convenient IREDALE Warehouses” 


ORIGINAL DISTRIBUTOR. 


STERLING 
PUMPS 


AGENTS FOR 


BYRON JACKSON 


PUMPS 
(SUBMERSIBLE & STANDARD) 


S. B. GEIGER & CO. 


WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
37 W. VAN BUREN 


HArrison 7-1876 


Prompt Efficient 
Maintenance & Repairs 
FOR 
ALL DEEP WELLS 
& 

TURBINE PUMPS 


SAAL TOO, 
Tool & Die 


< 


‘e} 
“ATIon ge 


” 
% 0 
Dara as ws 


MEMBER 


ATOLS TOOL 
AND MOLD 
CORPORATION 


Designers & Fabricators of 


Molds for Die Castings 
and Plastics 


15005 W. Armitage Ave. 
% Chicago 39, Ill. 


| BErkshire 7-0800 
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Chicago Stock Yards Maintains 


Top Spot in Livestock Industry 


position in the livestock in- 

dustry in 1956, not only in the 
quantity of cattle, calves, hogs and 
sheep handled, but as the central 
market for hundreds of buyers who 
represent packers in regions outside 
of Chicago, mainly the East. 

These packers depend upon the 
Chicago market to fill their daily 
needs and buy a substantial portion 
of the livestock offered in this trade 
center. Recently improved service 
over the major railroads now places 
Chicago within 36 hours of pack- 
ing plants through the eastern part 
of the United States and has en- 
hanced Chicago as a buying center. 


Ce maintained its top 


Saleable Livestock 


The Chicago stockyards last year 
received 5,288,697 head of saleable 
livestock, the largest supply shipped 
to any public stockyard for sale on 
the open market. Including stock 
going direct to packers, Chicago re- 
ceipts totaled 6,373,264 head, value 
of which was $719,711,444 which 
compared with $682,198,000 in 
1955. Cattle and calves accounted 


for the increase over preceding year. 
Chicago received 2,319,676 head 
that were offered for sale in public 
market, an increase of nearly 60,000 
head over 1955. 

Total cattle receipts in Chicago 
in 1956 were 2,481,692 head and 
had a value of nearly $585,000,000, 
and both receipts and value were 
highest in years. Chicago hog re- 
ceipts at 3,197,626 head were below 
1955 arrivals and had a value of 
about $4,000,000 less than the 1955 
value of $123,409,000. 

Over the nation, meat produc- 
tion records were smashed in 1956, 
with a total of more than 28,000,- 
000,000 pounds. This was about one 
billion pounds larger than in 1955. 
It was the fifth year in succession 
meat tonnage increased. In the five 
year period it has risen 28 per cent. 

Total value of all meat animals 
slaughtered in 1956 was $8,850,000,- 
000, up $339,000,000, or 3.9 per 
cent, over 1955. There was a 
marked upward movement of ani- 
mal and meat values the last half 
of the year, : 

Cattlemen the past year received 
an average of $16.40 per hundred 
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Listed 1929— Midwest Stock Exchange 
(formerly Chicago) 


1937—New York Stock Exchange 

1949—San Francisco Stock Exchange 

No Bonded Indebtedness 

Shares Outstanding 12/31/56 

Common Stock, 3,738,970 shares 

4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 90,974 shares 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dividends paid > 1956. 1.80 

1955. .1.80 

1954. .1.85 

1953. .1.80 

1952. .1.95 

1951..1.95 @ 1951—rights to buy 
1950. .1.85 preferred 


1949. .1.80 1949—2-for-1 stock 


e e 1948. .3.25 split 
1947. .2.40 
L U Ll e nr S 1946. .2.88 @ 1946—2-for-1 stock 
1945. .2.20 split and rights 


1944..2.20 4 1944—rights 

1943. .2.00 

1942. .1.90 

1941, .2.15 

1940. .2.15 

— 1939. .2.05 € 1939—5% stock divi- 
1938. .1.70 dend and rights 

1937. .2.10 

1936. .2.07 1936—3-for-1 stock split 

1935. .2.45  1935—33%% stock 

1934. .2.50 dividend 

1933. .2.00 

1932. .2.12 

1931. .2.50 

1930. .2.00 

1929. .2.42 


An unbroken record of 


I) 


i 


Ltt 


TELL 


XK 


A 


J 


ir 


*On basis of total number 
of shares outstanding at 
the close of each year. 
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JUICY PROFITS 
IN PATTIES 


The 


e Assures absolute portion control 

@ Molds 2100 patties per hour 

@ Offers a variety of sizes and shapes 
e 

e 


MAile Nay 


From sandwich thin to steak thick 
Automatic patty paper feed 


See your authorized Hollymatic dealer, or write 


HOLLYMATIC 
CORPORATION 
Dept. P, 433 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


DOLLARS 
250 


eile 
200 
150 
100) 


50 


‘55 ‘56 


pounds, not much different than 
the $16.92 they were paid in 1955, 
which was the lowest annual aver- 
age since 1946. The price compared 
with $17.44 in 1954 and with the 
record of $29.69 in 1951. 

Average price of hogs for the na- 
tion for the year was $14.55 com- 
pared with $15.09 in 1955, the two 
lowest annual average prices since 


Dean Milk Co. 


Makers of 


Country Charm Dairy Products 


and lee Cream 


54 '55 '56 
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AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD 
OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


SHEEP, LAMBS 


¢ 
o 8 
Pe (a) 
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1946. This compared with $21.72 
in 1954 and with the record of 
$24.60 in 1947. 

Payments to sheepmen averaged 
$18.60 in 1956 and $18.63 in 1955. 
In 1954 they received $19.31 and 
the record of $29.66 was made in 
1951. 

Total value of cattle and calves 
slaughtered in 1956 was the highest 
in four years at $5,550,000,000. It 
was the third consecutive year that 
total payments to cattlemen in- 
creased, coming up from $4,976,- 
000,000 in 1953. The all-time record 
value of $7,119,000,000 was reached 
in 1951. ; 

Hogs had a total value of $2,975,- 
000,000 not much above the $2,921,- 
000,000 in 1955. In 1951, hogs 
slaughtered were valued at $4,289,- 
000,000. In 1947 the record value 
of $4,523,000,000 was established. 

The year’s slaughter of sheep and 
lambs was valued at $325,000,000 
compared with $319,000,000 in 
1955. The record of $468,000,000 
was made in 1951. 


Heavier Exports 


The marked trend toward heay- 
ier exports and smaller imports 
added many more consumers to 
those showing preference for Amer- 
ican meat and meat products. Buy- 
ing of stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves by corn belt farmers broke 
all records in the summer and fall, 
the result of an unusual situation 
in which the Corn Belt was blessed 
with a bumper corn crop while 
drouth forced some liquidation of 
stock from the southwest and west. 


a 
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A smaller cow slaughter in 1956 
indicates possible further expansion 
of cattle herds. 


The number of eattle and calves 
on feed for market in the United 
States on January 1, 1957, was four 
per cent larger than on the same 
date a year earlier, with numbers 
estimated at 6,099,000 compared 
with 5,880,000 on January 1, 1956, 
and the 1951-55 average of 5,280,000 
head. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as pub- 
lished in the Annual report by Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company of Chi- 
cago; and valuation of various species: 


CATTLE 
No. of head Value 
ASD Owe. = 2,481,692 $584,916,423 
1955)... = 2,316,639 541,734,804 
HES eee 2,271,247 531,349,884 
1953, __ __ 2,297,943 551,596,080 
1952) — 1,853,038 575,262,040 
1951 _—.. 1,622,719 529,249,827 
1950 _ _ 1,779,945 521,710,526 
1949 _ _ 1,850,491 472,880,120 
1948 _ _. 1,694,195 490,966,520 
GE ae ae 2,089,433 459,580,537 
CALVES 
132,240 $ 3,870,201 
124,501 3,738,990 
112,694 3,496,149 
122,172 4,303,144 
111,794 5,537,367 
105,677 5,812,840 
114,872 5,296,874 
164,104 6,683,384 
187,645 8,288,028 
271,229 10,975,610 
HOGS 
NODG 5222. = 3,197,626 $119,199,908 
1955° ..___...._ 3,291,462 123,409,125 
1954 ee 978 87, 163,585,345 
1953 __.. _ 3,187,023 166,478,363 
1952 __ _. 3,868,870 174,302,955 
N95] =. __. 3,907,216 204,255,206 
1950) S-2_ (3,670;270 174,606,865 
On ee 3,425,252 162,204,175 
1948 __._.___ 8,341,707 205,776,650 
1947 _._.._.____ 3,317,949 216,796,522 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


561,706 $ 11,724,912 
642,968 13,315,379 
473,744 9,927,582 
834,993 18,755,094 
886,660 23,516,974 
523,012 17,028,117 
653,649 17,307,495 
622,862 15,190,186 
888,447 21,393,447 
968,094 20,718,750 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD 
OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 


CHICAGO 
1956 1955 1954 1953 
Cattle __. $235.07 on 80 $233.95 $240.00 
Calves _.. 38.00 30.00 31.00 35.02 
Hogs __. 35.00 37. 50 54.91 52.02 
Sheep and 
Jambs _. 20.90 20.70 20.96 22.04 


M. STEFFEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


VINEGARS - CIDERS - PICKLES 


1230-36 N. KOSTNER AVENUE 


CHICAGO 51, ILL. 


CIDER MILLs 
Coloma, Mich. 
Fennville, Mich. 
Mears, Mich. 


SALTING STATIONS 
Coloma, Mich. 
Fennville, Mich. 
Mears, Mich. 


RANSOM BRUSHES 


for every industrial need at reasonable prices. 


One Source — Best Quality — Improved Designs 
Industrial concerns having problems in the proper application of 
brushes to their processes may feel free to consult Ransom Brush 
engineers for solutions. 


RANSOM BRUSH CO. 


1051 W. Division St. Chicago 22, Illinois Michigan 2-9803 


Export and Domestic Packing, Crating and shipping 
Private Railroad Siding 
Machinery Up to 15000 Lbs. 


Packed To Government Specifications 


PROMPT COURTEOUS SERVICE—INSURED 


Rudolf Schmidgall & Sons, Inc. 


2340 S. Springfield Chicago 23 LAwndale 2-1545 


ALL STATES 
FREIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


From Points in the States of 
Connecticut - Maryland - Massa- 
chusetts. - New Jersey - New 
York and Rhode Island To and 
From Points in Ohio - Indiana 


and Chicago, Ill. 


wW 


“WHERE TO CALL” 


ALL STATES 
FREIGHT, Inc. 


4043 W. 52nd PI. REliance 5-2100 


Cinders 
Black Earth 


POWER HOUSE 
CINDERS 


GRADING & 
EXCAVATING 


BLACK EARTH 
& TRUCKING 


Mdin W. Side Yard 
Office 


3200 E. 98th St. 


W. 34th & 
SOUTH HAMLIN 


AA 
Cinder Company 


SAginaw 1-6344 
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Mercantile Exchange Has Good Year 


‘But Fails to Reach 1955 Records 


change again in 1956 traded 

in about half a million carlots 
of perishable products, according to 
Everette B. Harris, president. The 
fast growing futures market is now 
second only to the Chicago Board 
of Trade in value of product traded 
and total volume of contracts ex- 
changed among the nation’s 14 
leading commodity exchanges. Mr. 
Harris stated that the large number 
of contracts already open for deliv- 
ery in 1957 augurs well for the 
months ahead. 

Feeling the impact of over-pro- 
duction, commodity futures fash- 
ioned an irregularly lower price 
trend on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange during 1956. This price 


| HE Chicago Mercantile Ex- 


ANNUAL VOLUME OF FUTURES TRADING 


1956 1955 1954 1953 

Eggs __.397,342 400,543 201,277 137,675 
Onions ___ SEL 83,493 147,825 136,885 113,143 
Butter et ee 2 125 98 1,292 
Potatocsipaaeet eae 104 253 656 1,189 
Frozen Epps aa 445% cee 18 43 
Turkeys aig = 2 13 3 
Others ee 50 205 ou. > ke 

Total o> 25. 2 Oe 280 008 548,796 339,172 253,345 


phenomenon plus the large turn- 


over in egg futures contracts shared 


the limelight last year on the na- 
tion’s leading produce futures mart. 
Volume of trading in all futures 
contracts aggregated 480,994 cars, 
second only to last year’s record 
business of 548,795 cars. 


Expanding Needs 


With the nation’s economy in a 
very sound position, poultry and 
egg producers as well as vegetable 
growers, envisioning unprecedented 
consumer demand, made prepara- 
tions early in the year to satisfy the 
country’s expanding food needs. 
This view was encouraged by the 
belief that there would be political 
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Lake 
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Phone 7-3231 
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t 
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Phone 1124 COMPENSATION 
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Van Wert, Ohio 
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GEORGE A. FULLER 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 


111 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CEntral 6-4632 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 


e Carbon Dioxide Gas @ Dry Ice 
e Flavoring Extracts @ Oxygen, 
Acetylene e Medical Gases @ 
Medical Gas Equipment e Gas 
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e Arc Welding Equipment 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC 
CORPORATION 


3100 S. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


: WORLD'S 
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MANUFACTURER 
of 
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ETHICON 


INC, 


Somerville Sunnyvale 


California 


Chicago 
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ANNUAL VOLUME OF FUTURES TRADING 1945-1955 


OTHER 
Le COMMODITIES 
TRADE UM EGGS 


1949 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1950 


action to aid agriculture during an 
election year and also by the more 
optimistic outlook for exports of 
domestic commodities. 

A record hatch of baby chicks, 
favorable weather, and ample feed 
supplies resulted in the largest egg 
production in history. More than 
60 billion eggs were produced in 
1956, which was two per cent above 
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TRADED 


500,000 


400,000 


300,000 


200,000 


100,000 


1951 1952 1953 1954 «1955-1956 


the previous record made in 1955. 
Demand, on the other hand, from 
consumers, military, government, as 
well as export was good but not 
good enough to sustain prices at a 
high level. 

The egg futures market exhibited 
a steady to firm trend during the 
fore part of the year with prices 


(Continued on page 228) 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 


Shell Eggs 
(Cents per dozen in units of 14,400 doz.) 


CONTRACTS 


Delivery month Open High Low Close 
January, 956) see ee ee 43.25 47.05 29.80 46.50 
September, 1956 |. aa= = a2 eee ATO 46.90 29.75 34.90 
October; 1956). _. 40.50 46.65 30.40 31.30 
November, 1956 _ _. 42.25 44.50 28.30 29.45 
December, 1956 _~ ... 42.50 44.00 28.20 29.00 
Janvary; 1957 2s ea en 38.00 39.90 28.45 29.55 

Butter 
ae per seca in units of 20,000 pounds) 
january, 1957) === _ 61.50 61.50 59.00 59.00 
Onions 
(Dollar and cents per 50 lb. sack in units of 30,000 pounds) 
fataiy,! U95Gt 2 eee bee eee = 1.76 2.60 85 87 
February, 1956 _.. 1.90 2.64 67 75 
March, 1956 ___ 2.40 2.75 10 Ag 
Noveniber, 19567222 eS Gy, 2.19 76 128 
Janwany; Ubi), 22S ee ee ee 2.46 88 1.30 
Potatoes 
(Dollars and cents per cwt. in units of 36,000 pounds) 
January stub Gmeae - 3 —$ 3.35 4.20 3.35 
October, 1956 __. Se 4.75 3.50 
November, 19567 3.75 3.85 3.55 
December, 1956 ___. w= 3.95 ths: $.95 
Janay, 1957, 2245 es ee eee 4.00 4.00 3.70 


: 
: 
' 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FINE TOOL STEEL 


There Is a Kloster “Pure- 
Ore” Steel for Every Tool 
and Die Purpose 


YOU are invited to visit 

our Chicago Warehouse 

or telephone and check 

your tool steel require- 
ments. 


Kloster Steel Corporation 


224-228 N. Justine St. ©@ Chicago 7, Illinois @ Telephone HAymarket 1-3450 


FRED OLSON MOTOR SERVICE COMPANY 


Motor Carrier Service between Chicago Commercial Zone, 


Waukegan, Illinois, Kenosha, Racine and 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Terminals located at Chicago, Milwaukee, Hammond and Waukegan 


Chicago — MAnstfield 6-3640 Hammond — ESsex 5-5244 
Milwaukee — EVergreen 3-1600 Waukegan — DElta 6-6541 
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PULLMAN - STANDARD —— 
contributes to commerce in = 
Chicago, World’s Railroad Center, ===> 
and everywhere on the <= A | 


a 


BUILT TO SERVE BEST ON THE 


GREAT AMERICAN RAILWAY 
Systen— 


BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


The goods and people who must... and 
do...move from place to place are an 
important part of commerce. And the 
North American railroads, the Great 
American Railway System, play the vital- 
to-commerce role of making such move- 
ment possible. 

Pullman-Standard, foremost builder of 
freight and passenger cars, manufacturers 
the rolling stock that helps railroads pro- 
vide the best possible transportation at 
the most economical cost per passenger or 
ton mile, everywhere on the Great Amer- 
ican Railway System. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 


= PULLMAN - STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ae 


1956: A Good Year For Transportation 


whole experienced a very good 

1956 as the general economy of 
the country continued ahead of the 
record-breaking year of 1955. Inter- 
city ton-miles for 1956 are estimated 
at 1,320 billion or a four to six 
per cent increase over 1955. Rail- 
road carloadings for the year will 
approach 37.8 million, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent above 1955. The 
reason for carloadings lagging be- 
hind ton-miles as an index in freight 
volumes is the heavier loads and 
longer hauls per car. Motor car- 
riers which are regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
had a gain of approximately 6.2 
per cent in traffic for the year 1956. 
Transportation experts predict that 
1957 will experience a five per cent 
gain over 1956 as long as the na- 
tional economy continues to grow. 


BY ict experienced 5 ve as a 


Railroad Improvements 


The nation’s railroads spent ap- 
proximately $1,250 million, some 
40 per cent more than in 1955, for 
equipment and road improvements. 
Of this amount 67 per cent went for 
equipment and 33 per cent for road 
and structure improvements. 
Truck and trailer production were 
both up for 1956 with an increase 
of about 3.4 per cent accounted for 
in registrations. Freight rates via 


truck and rail were generally in- 
creased about six per cent in the 
early months of 1956. At the year’s 
end the eastern railroads were 
granted another seven per cent in- 
crease, the western, railroads a five 
per cent increase and _ interterri- 
torial a five per cent increase. The 
southern railroads increase is still 
pending. Motor carriers have also 
made known their intention to file 
for rate increases varying from five 
to seven per cent. 

Four consecutive years of decline 
in revenue passenger-miles of the 
railroads ended in 1956 as the year’s 
end showed a figure of 28.5 billion 
or virtually the same as 1955. Bus 
travel also showed no changes but 
the airlines showed a gain of 13.7 
in domestic revenue passenger 
miles. Thus the airlines accounted 
for the three per cent gain in do- 
mestic intercity passenger traffic 
for 1956. 

Tonnage on the Great Lakes 
showed an overall decrease of 
about 1.3 per cent due to the steel 
strike and an 11.5 per cent decrease 
in the amount of iron ore carried. 
Barge traffic on the nation’s water- 
ways for the first time exceeded the 
100 billion ton-mile mark and was 
expected to reach 108 billion ton- 
miles, an increase of ten per cent 
over 1955 figures. The 188,000 miles 
of pipelines in the nation handled 


approximately 1] per cent more 
volume than was handled in 1955. 
Cargos available for ocean shipping 
in 1956 exceeded the vessel tonnage 
so that all private vessels were kept 
busy and 80 government owned dry 
cargo vessels and all tank vessels 
were recalled from the mothball 
fleet. 


No Action in Congress 


The Second Session of the 84th 
Congress held hearings from April 
24, 1956 through June 20, 1956 on 
bills S. 1920, HR 6141 and HR 6142 
which pertain to transportation 
and were introduced in the First 
Session of the 84th Congress. Rec- 
ommendations of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transpor- 
tation Policy and Organization are 
contained in the bills. After the © 
completion of the hearings, it was 
reported that no action would be 
taken at this session of Congress 
because of the limited amount of 
time to consider the volumes of 
testimony. There will, however, be 
similar bills introduced into the 
First Session of the 85th Congress. 

Public Law 627, a multi-billion 
dollar highway bill, was passed by 
Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The bill provides for a $33 
billion federal highway construc- 
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Serving Chicago and 
SU} The Middle West... 


With a large fleet of fast, up-to-date stainless steel trucks and 
trailers operating over 5,000 route miles, Burlington Truck Lines 
offers shippers direct daily service from Chicago to more than 
six hundred communities in seven midwestern states. 


Burlington 


Pick-up and Delivery service in the Chicago area to and from 
our recently-completed freight terminal at 5537 West 26th Street, 
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INDIVIDUAL LIFE CONTRACTS: 


A complete line of diversified contracts, from One Year Renewable Term to 
Single Premium Life. 


ANNUITIES: 
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tion program to be spread over a 
13 year period. The monies to com- 
plete the program will come from 


increases in the following federal 
taxes: 


Present New 
Tax Tax 
Gasoline and Diesel Fuel 
(per gallon)" = = 2c 3c 
‘laresi(per. pound)=2 == 5c 8c 


Tread Rubber (per pound) None 3c 
Trucks, Buses and ‘Truck 
Trailers (Sales Tax on 
Manufacturers) —________ 
Annual Registration Fee 
on Trucks Weighing 
26,000 Pounds or More 
(per 1,000 pounds) None 


$1.50 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied the request of 
the Justice Department to recon- 
sider its decision of April 1, 1955, at 
which time the Commission dis- 
missed the government’s claim seek- 
ing an estimated $2 billion repara- 
tions in alleged excessive charges 
from the railroads for the period © 
1941 to 1946. 


Another important piece of leg- 
islation passed by Congress and ~ 
signed by the President is S. 898, 
the so-called trip-lease bill. This 
denies the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to regulate 
the duration of a trip-lease of a 
motor vehicle with driver, or the 
amount of compensation for the use 
of such vehicle, when vehicle is that 
of (1) farmer, (2) farmer-coopera- 
tive organization or federation, or — 
(3) a for-hire or private carrier 
when such vehicle has completed a 
movement of property specified as 
an agricultural exemption in Sec-— 
tion 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Regulated motor 
carriers can trip-lease the motor 
vehicle of a private carrier when 
such vehicle is used regularly in 
transportation of perishable prod- 
ucts manufactured from exempt 
commodities specified in Section 
203 (b) (6). 

Congress passed a bill which was 
signed by the President increasing 
the salaries of members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Maritime Board and Civil 
Aeronautics Board, to $20,000 per 
year. The chairmen of these regu- 
latory bodies, the National Media- 
tion Board and the Railroad 
Retirement Board will receive 
$20,500 annually. A salary of 
$21,000 per year has also been es- 
tablished for the Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation. — 
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President Eisenhower late in 1955 
appointed Mr. Rupert L. Murphy 
1o fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Hugh Cross and Mr.,Robert Minor 
to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
J. Hayden Alldredge on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
Senate early in the Second Session 
of the 84th Congress confirmed the 
President’s nomination of these two 
men. Mr. Rupert L. Murphy was a 
representative of the American Cot- 
on Manufacturers Institute and 
Traffic Manager and Attorney for 
the Georgia-Alabama Textile Asso- 
ciation before joining the I.C.C. 
His term will expire December 31, 
1957. Mr. Robert Minor held the 
position of first assistant to Deputy 
Attorney General William Rogers 
before accepting the unexpired 
term on the I.C.C. which expires 
December 31, 1958. Other appoint- 
ments during the year to the I.C.C. 
were Mr. Donald P. McPherson of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Lawrence 
Walrath of Florida. Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson whose term expired De- 
cember 31, 1955 but remained on 
the Commission until June, 1956 
upon the request of the President 
was replaced by Mr. Donald 
McPherson, a Pennsylvania State 
Senator. Commissioner Martin 
Kelso Elliott resigned to resume 
his private law practice and Mr. 
Lawrence Walrath, president of 
the Jacksonville, Florida Bar Asso- 
ciation assumed his membership on 
the I.C.C. The term of office of 
Commissioner McPherson expires 
December 31, 1962, and that of 
Commissioner Walrath expired 
December 31, 1956. 


Reappointments 


President Eisenhower has renom- 
inated Commissioners Mitchell 
and Walrath to the I.C.C. as their 
terms expired on December 31, 
1956. These reappointments will be 
for seven years and if approved by 
the Senate will expire on December 
31, 1963. Commissioner Owen 
Clarke has been elected to be Chair- 
man of the I.C.C. for the year 1957 
and succeeds Commissioner An- 
thony F. Arpaia. 

A number of other bills which 
were introduced into the 84th Con- 
press and never acted on were 
were killed at the close of Congress. 
Any number of these bills will be 
reintroduced in the 85th Congress 
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American Boiler 
& Tank Company 
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Drying Equipment 


American Dryer 
& Equipment Co. 


2722 S. Hillock Ave. Chicago 8 
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BRODERICK TEAMING CO. 


Established 1890 
ALL TYPE TRUCKS 


Panel and Flat Trailers 
With Tractors 


Contracted or Tonnage Basis 


Steel Pipe and General 
Merchandise Hauling 


3226-38 S. Shields Ave. Chicago 16 
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INDEX OF REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADING 
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110 


which convened on January 3, 1957. 
From all indications the 85th Con- 
gress will be very active as there 
will be a number of bills pertain- 
ing to’ transportation to be consid- 
ered. Several of the bills introduced 
thus far regard Section 4 and Sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

Transportation activities as a 
whole follow the general pattern of 
industry. It is anticipated that the 


economy of the country as a whole ~ 
will continue to rise during the 
year 1957. The amount of increase 
over 1956 for transportation is esti- 
mated to be similar to the figures 
of 1956 above 1955. At this point 
few economists are optimistic about 
the second half of 1957. All forms 
of transportation have plans for 
expansion of their equipment, pro-- 
gram and plant facilities. 


Motor Carriers Set New Records 


For Revenue and Volume Tonnage 


RUCKS set records in 1956 for 
ila carriers subject to the 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s regulations. Gross revenues 
surpassed 1955, the previous record 
year, by seven per cent and 
amounted to $5.9 billion. Truck 
tonnage on all intercity trucks in 
the United States will amount to 
about 240 billion ton-miles or an 
increase of six per cent over the 
226 billion ton-miles handled in 
1955: 

Registration of trucks in 1956 
passed the ten million mark and 
increased 3.4 per cent over 1955. 
Motor carriers continued to buy 
new and larger equipment and also 
modernized and built a number of 


new terminals. An important fac 
tor in the increase shown is the 
decentralization of industries to 
urban areas and the flexibility of 
the truck to handle the traffic. 
The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion issued an order in Docket No. 
10760 MC on September 13, 1956, 
establishing minimum rates on mo- 
tor common carrier transportation 
within the State of Illinois. The 
order sets forth a scale of minimum 
class rates and requires the cancel- 
lation of all commodity of less than. 
truckload shipments under 5,000 
pounds except that a carrier may 
apply for their continuance within 
60 days of the order pending a 
hearing as to their reasonableness. 
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Excluded from the order are com- 
- mon carriers engaged exclusively in 
‘the transportation of agricultural 


products, household goods and 
4 

personal effects, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, coal and related 


- commodities, bulk petroleum haul- 
ers and shipments of 50 pounds or 
less in what is known as “Parcel 
Delivery Service.” The Illinois 
Commerce Commission has issued 
a supplemental order in Docket 
No. 10760 MC authorizing the con- 
- tinuance of commodity rates under 
5,000 pounds to carriers asking for 
continuance pending hearing as to 
their reasonableness. It also insti- 
tuted an investigation to determine 
if shipments in substituted motor 
vehicle service and shipments par- 
tially by rail and partially by mo- 
tor vehicle are subject to the min- 
_ imum rates prescribed in the order 
of September 13, 1956. 


Suspend Revision 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended a revision in 
class rates for Central Territory 
carriers which was to become eftec- 
tive on May 1, 1956. Revisions in 
tariffs would have established the 
railroads 28300 scale of rates plus 
seven per cent with an arbitrary of 
45 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments under 2,000 pounds and 20 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments 
of 2,000 to 5,000 pounds. The case 
has been assigned for investigation 
by the Commission under I & S 
M-8466, Revised Class Rates and 
Ratings, Central Territory. Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau was 
then granted permission to depart 
from the provisions of the above 
order and issued a six per cent 
interim increase in present class 
rates, 

Motor carriers’ bureaus over the 
entire country were granted author- 
ity to increase their various rates 
and charges approximately six per 
cent in the first half of 1956. These 
same bureaus have proposals to 
further increase their rates and 
charges 5 to 15 per cent early in 
1957. The motor carriers’ cost of 
operations due to two cost of liv- 
ing raises, an across-the-board in- 
crease for drivers early in 1957, the 
increase in taxes for the Federal 
Highway program and other equip- 
ment and material cost increases are 
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Calumet Shipyard & Dry Dock Co. 
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@ Do You Have Rush Deliveries? 
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Daily Service in Chicago and More than 
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QUICK SERVICE 
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their justification for these in- 
creases. 

Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau and Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association were allowed 
to change their minimum charge 
rule. The old rule was based upon 
the first class rate at 100 pounds 
and a flat charge. The new rule is 
based upon a sliding scale of min- 
imum charges. Central and South- 
ern Tariff Association, Inc. has the 
sliding scale now but has a proposal 
pending to increase the number of 
breakdowns in it. 

The I.C.C. by an order in Ex 
Parte No. MC-43 issued new rules 
and regulations governing leasing 
and interchange of motor vehicles. 
February 1, 1957, is the effective 
date and the new rules and regula- 


tions here issued supersede any pre- ~ 
vious orders issued in the proceed- 


ing. The new order requires that 
the use by authorized carriers of 
nonowned equipment, operated by 
the owner or employe of the owner, 
be under at least a 30-day written 
contract or lease. In the contract 
there must be stated the compensa- 
tion to be paid the lessor by the 
lessee for the rental of the equip- — 
ment as well as the time and date — 
on which the contract or lease be- 
gins and ends. Motor vehicles carry- 
ing agricultural products and cer- 
tain other goods are exempt from 
the 30-day minimum requirement. 
Authorized carriers may not lease 
equipment with drivers to private i 
carriers or shippers but may lease 
equipment without drivers pro- 
vided the Commission approves the ; 
rental contract. ) 
{ 


Regroup Carriers 


A regrouping of the motor com- 
mon and contract carriers into the 
following three classes has been 
proposed by the Commission: Class _ 
I, those carriers having gross annual 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or — 
more; Class II, those carriers hav- 
ing gross annual operating revenues _ 
of $200,000 or more but less than — 
$1,000,000; and, Class III, those 
carriers having gross annual operat- 
ing revenues of less than $200,000. 
At present this is slated to become ; 
effective July 1, 1957. 

The motor carrier industry is | 
very optimistic about 1957 as it 
intends to surpass all previous rec- 
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Calumet Pattern 
Works, Inc. 


Wood and Metal Patterns 
Match Plates 


Aluminum Castings 
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Plates 


Moulding Machine 
Equipment 
Facilities for Heavy Work 
One of Chicago’s Largest 
and Best Equipped Shops. 
—____———_ 


10614-18 S. Mackinaw Ave. 
Chicago 17, Illinois 
Phone: SOuth Chicago 8-7247 


H. Bairstow 
Co. 


SLAG 


Expanded 

Light Weight 
Granulated, and 
Sized Open Hearth 


1820 W. Norwood Ave. 
Chicago 26 


SHeldrake 3-1211 


ords. There are plans for large 
equipment purchases, new termi- 
nals, and the continued merger and 
consolidation program which has 
been going on for the past several 
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years. In accomplishing all these 
plans, the motor carriers hope to 
build a stronger and more efficient 
transportation system for the 
country. 


Milwaukee Road Photo 


Steel Strike Prevents Railroads 


From Having Record-Making Year — 


7 


in the second half of 1955 
were carried over into 1956 
and the nation’s railroads showed 
a four per cent gain in revenue 


Tis upward economic trends 


ton-miles of freight over 1955 
with a total of 650 billion han- 
dled in 1956. This figure is 


surpassed in the eleven post-war 
years only by the 655 billion carried 
in 1947. A five week steel strike in 
the last half of 1956 adversely af- 
fected a record year. Revenue rail 
passenger-miles finally leveled off 
at 28.5 billion after four consecutive 
years of decline. Operating rev- 
enues for the nation’s railroads 
show about a five per cent gain over 
1955 but railroad earnings fell be- 
low those of 1955 due to in- 
creased costs of operations. Rate of 
return for 1956 will be approxi- 
mately 3.95 per cent as compared 
to 4.22 per cent for 1955. 

Average freight car monthly re- 
tirement rate of 3,800 cars in 1956 
was the lowest experienced since 
World War II. Ownership of cars 


for the year increased about 11,000. 
A disappointing factor was the steel 
strike as this made it impossible 
for car manufacturers to meet a 
backlog of 135,000 orders for new 
cars and final delivery of new 
‘freight cars will amount to a little 
over 50,000. ‘The railroads made 
great strides, however, in overcom- 
ing car shortages by reducing the 
number of unserviceable cars to 
four per cent in 1956. Peak period 
for car shortages was experienced 
in the week ending September 29, 
1956 when there was a daily average 
of 18,951 cars short for loadings. 
Carloadings for the year amounted 
to about 37.8 million cars of rey- 
enue freight or a 0.5 per cent gain 
over 1955. 

Locomotive ownership declined 
by approximately 1,100 units in 


1956 as there were only 1,400 diesel — 


units added and about 2,500 steam 
engines retired. Class I railroads 


are now about 90 per cent diesel — 


powered. 
Relief from substantial wage in- 
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creases put into effect late in 1955 
and 1956 and other cost increases 
was sought through increases in 
railroad rates, fares, and other serv- 
ices. The first across-the-board in- 
crease in freight rates and charges 
was granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Ex Parte No. 
196 for six per cent and became 
effective on March 7, 1956. Passen- 
ger fare increases of five per cent 
were granted in Ex Parte No. 202 
to Eastern and Western Railroads 
and became effective May 1, 1956. 
Southern roads were also granted a 
five per cent increase in passenger 
fares in I.C.C. Docket No. 31992, 
effective May 15, 1956. 


Seek Higher Rates 


Further increases in passenger 
fares are sought by a group of eight 
Eastern railroads who filed with the 
Commission on August 10, 1956 a 
proposal to increase by five per cent 
the basic coach fares and by 45 
per cent the first class fares. The 
petition was assigned Docket No. 
32032 and was heard on October 3, 
1956. In a report issued by the 
Commission on December 31, 1956, 
it authorized the eight Eastern 
roads to increase all basic passenger 
fares and charges on an interim 
basis by five per cent on not less 
than five days notice. The Western 
roads filed a petition on November 
21, 1956, asking for a five per cent 
increase in both coach and first 
class passenger fares and in an order 
by the Commission on December 
31, 1956, in Ex Parte No. 207 al- 
lowed the increases to be effective 
January 1, 1957. 

Eastern and Western roads seek- 
ing further increases in freight 
rates and charges to offset contin- 
ued rising costs petitioned the Com- 
mission in; September, 1956, to 
investigate the adequacy of freight 
rates and charges on all U. S. rail- 
roads and for a 15 per cent increase. 
In an order, Ex Parte No. 206, the 
Commission instituted the investi- 
gation and made all railroads re- 
spondents. A schedule was set up 
for filing evidence and _ hearings 
which will carry into 1957. 

A petition for an emergency in- 
crease of seven per cent was filed 
by the Eastern and Western roads 
on November 6, 1956, and hearings 
were held on November 26 with 


j oral argument on December 3. The 
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HICKSGAS - CHICAGO CORP. 


1300 Elston Avenue 
BRunswick 8-0404 


CALL THE HICKSGAS MAN! 


PLANTS THRUOUT NORTHERN ILLINOIS & INDIANA 


“World’‘s Leading Propane Specialists” 


TUBULAR STEEL PRODUCTS 


Doctors’ tables and chairs for examination 
Adjustable chairs for physical therapy 
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Folding tray stands for restaurants and institutions 
Display racks and stands 
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Commission authorized with excep- 
tions and hold downs to increases 
of seven per cent for Eastern roads, 
five per cent for Western roads, and 
five per cent, interterritorial which 
became effective on December 28, 
1956. Southern roads have a seven 
per cent emergency petition pend- 
ing at this time on intraterritorial 
traffic. The Eastern and Western 
roads amended their petition in Ex 
Parte No. 206 to provide for an 
overall increase of 22 per cent 
which would include the last emer- 
gency increase granted. 

Express rates were by no means 
stationary during 1956 as a seven 
per cent increase for first and sec- 
ond class traffic was effective on 
March 20, 1956, and a further emer- 
gency increase of four per cent 
became effective on December 27, 
1956. A decision is pending at this 
time in I.C.C. Docket No. 32035 
in which the Eastern roads _peti- 
tioned the Commission for a 15 per 
cent surcharge on L.C.L. shipments 
within the Eastern territory. 


Freight Car Shortage 


Service Orders No. 910, 911, 912, 
913, and 914 were issued by the 
Commission in order to help relieve 
the freight car shortages and ex- 
pired on December 31, 1956. Rail- 
roads filed for an increase in demur- 
rage rates and rules changes to 
become effective on September 1, 
1956, but the Commission  sus- 
pended the charges after receiving 
over 500 requests for suspension 
and investigation. The investiga- 
tion was assigned Docket No. 6646 
and hearings have been held in 
various parts of the country. In- 
creases in many instances would 
amount to over 300 per cent. 


The I.C.C. suspended tariffs filed 
by railroads to increase the free 
time for unloading export freight 
at Chicago to seven days. The in- 
vestigation was docketed as No. 
I & S 6568 but the Commission 
granted the carriers permission to 
withdraw and cancel the affected 
tariffs. New tariffs were then pub- 
lished to increase the free time on 
export freight via the Port of Chi- 
cago to six days in lieu of the seven 
days previously suspended. The 
effective date of these new tariffs 
was to be June 15, 1956, but the 
Commission rejected these tariffs on 


June 14, 1956, and issued Service — 


oe 
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Order 914 prohibiting railroads 
from granting more than 48 hours 
, free time on export freight moving 
through Great Lakes ports. Early 
| in July, 1956, the Chicago Regional 
Port District, Calumet Harbor 
Terminals, Inc. and North Pier 
Terminal Company filed a com- 
plaint with the Commission alleg- 
ing “unjust, undue, and unreason- 
able disadvantage” to the Port of 
' Chicago by allowing only 48 hours 
free time for the unloading of 
_ export freight. The complainants 
~named 22 railroads which serve 
Chicago as defendants. The pro- 
ceeding has been assigned Docket 
No. 32023 and the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry 
was granted leave to intervene in 


support of the complainants. Hear- | 


ings were held in October and 
November of 1956 and briefs were 
due in January, 1957. The outcome 
of this case is of vital interest to 
Chicago and the Metropolitan 
Area. 

The outlook for 1957 is good as 
the economists predict that the rail- 
roads will handle four to five per 
cent more ton-miles of freight in 
1957 as they did in 1956 and pos- 
sibly somewhat higher. General 
level of the economy of the coun- 
try will determine the economy of 
the railroads. As of January 1, 
1957, the railroads had on order 
approximately 117,000 new freight 
cars. 
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Airlines Have Their Most Successful 


Year; New Services Introduced 


| 
| 


OMESTIC and international 
D airlines serving Chicago re- 
corded their most successful 
year in 1956, carrying more passen- 
gers, freight and mail than ever be- 
fore as the jet transport age rounded 
the corner with the promise of even 
greater increases. 
Chicago’s three airports handled 
a total of 10,813,547 passengers last 
year, over one million more than 
in 1955. Total aircraft mounted to 
590,875 in 1956, about 10,000 more 


than the year before. Chicago Mid- 
way Airport, with 9,174,930 total 
passengers arriving or departing, 
was still the world’s busiest. O’Hare 
International Airport handled 723,- 
296 passengers last year and ex- 
pects to boost this to more than one 
million in 1957, a healthy 30 per 
cent increase. Air mail and air ex- 
press shipment figures also climbed 
significantly. 

Most of the airlines operating in 
Chicago completed or were prepar- 
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ing for expansion and improye- 
ments of physical facilities to meet 
the anticipated demand of air cargo 
and passenger increases this year. 
Airline employment was up over 
1955 and new flight schedules to 
and from Chicago multiplied. A 
new dimension in passenger air 
travel also was introduced in No- 
vember, 1956, by Chicago Helicop- 
ter Airways which started regular 
service between Midway and 
O’Hare with plans calling for exten- — 
sion of schedules to the Loop and 
suburban communities by this 


spring. 
Jets in 1958 


The whoosh of giant jet trans- 
ports will first be heard over Chi- 
cago in the fall of 1958, becoming 
more frequent by 1960. U. S. sched- 
uled airlines are on a record spend- 
ing spree with a commitment of 
$1.3 billion for 213 jet and 211 
turboprop transport planes, most 
of which will be used on flights 
originating or terminating in Chi- 
cago. ; 

Capital Airlines, the first to use 
turboprop Viscounts, plans to be 
first again with straight jets serving — 
Chicago before the end of 1958. 
The airline has on order 14 British- 
built Comet IV’s at a cost of $53 
million. Flight time from Chicago 
to New York in the 545 mile-per- 
hour, 74 passenger Comets will be 
1 hour 25 minutes. 

Most of the airlines reported they 
will be using pure jet transport 
planes in Chicago by the middle 
or end of 1959. The airline indus- 
try’s most ambitious equipment 
buying program is being waged by 
Eastern Air Lines which has con- 
tracted for more than $422 million 
worth of new planes. It plans to 
place into service 16 of 40 new 
Lockheed Electra turboprops in 
1958 and 40 Douglas DC-8 jets in 
the last quarter of 1959 and early 
part of 1960. 

American Airlines is spending 
$233 million for new planes and 
will start jet service in Chicago by 
June 15, 1959, with 30 new Boeing 
707’s. Delta Air Lines has commit- 
ted $110 million for new DC-8’s, 
which will begin serving Chicago 
by June 1, 1959, and the 609 mile- 
per-hour Convair 880’s by early 
1960. Pan American World Air- 
ways plans to spend $337 millio 
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for new aircraft. The order includes 
$269 million for 45 Douglas and 
Boeing jets. Twenty of these will be 
placed on the carrier’s international 
‘flights between December, 1958, 
and November, 1959. 

_ United Air Lines is getting 30 
Douglas DC-8 jets for $175 million 
for service in 1959. Northwest Ori- 
-ent Airlines has contracted for %50 
million worth of new jets. 


Overall Increase 
= 


U. S. scheduled airlines in 1956 
scored an overall system-wide in- 
crease of 14.1 per cent in passenger 
miles over 1955, plus an increase in 
total revenues of 13.6 per cent. 
Total revenues climbed to $1,856,- 
231,000. Passenger revenues were 
up 1.27 per cent, comprising 87.1 
per cent of this total. Freight ton- 
miles increased 14.2 per cent; mail, 
8.7 per cent; express, 8.6 per cent; 


and revenue ton-miles, 17.4 per 
cent, 

The entire industry’s bright out- 
look was reflected in increased 


spending in Chicago for moderni- 
zation and expansion of facilities. 


Delta remodeled its passenger wait- 
ing room at Midway and enlarged 
and remodeled its Loop office for 
a total of $207,000 and plans to 
spend between $60,000 and $75,000 
this year in renovating its Loop 


city ticket office. Capital renovated | 


its lobby and operations office at 
Midway at a cost of $110,000 and 
activated its O'Hare facilities for 
$140,000. 

American Air Lines moved into 
new Offices in the Prudential Build- 
ing and installed a giant electronic 
register system that produces flight 
and passenger information within 
seconds. Pan American moved into 
new district sales office at 30 S. 
Michigan, 10,000 square feet larger 
than its former location. Trans 
World Airlines installed a new pas- 
senger service department and 
erected the biggest electric sign in 
the Loop at State & Randolph 
Streets. 

United opened a new ticket of- 
fice in the Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict and this year plans airfreight 
and other facility expansions at 
Midway. New Loop offices were in- 
stalled at 426 N. Michigan Avenue. 
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Eastern built new facilities at 
O’Hare in 1956 and on February 
11, 1957, opened new ticket offices 
in the Merchandise Mart. 

Midway Airport continued its 
busy pace in spite of a two per cent 
decrease in arrival and departure 
of scheduled planes in 1956 over 
1955 although the number of pas- 
sengers increased due to the use of 
larger aircraft. Scheduled planes 
handled numbered 298,113 last year 
compared with 304,276 in 1955, but 
passenger arrivals and departures 
climbed to 8,865,268, a 1.3 per cent 
gain. Non-scheduled planes handled 
dropped seven per cent last year to 
71,447. 


Mail and Express Up 


Total airmail and air express 
figures were up considerably at 
Midway last year. A total of 32,- 
022,138 pounds of mail was handled 
in 1956, an increase of about 30 
per cent over 1955. Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways, operating 18 mail 
shuttle trips a day between Midway 
and the new Post Office and 11 
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CARGO INSURANCE: 
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Central States Motor Freight Bureau 
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TERMINALS AND PHONES: 
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_ More Progress Made on Port Improvements 


oer a ge 


h 
i 
; EAR the close of the 1956 
} N shipping season on the Great 
t Lakes a ship left Chicago to 
is ply its way through lake waters and 
up the St. Lawrence River for 
F Europe carrying 225,000 pounds of 
_ tobacco. The cargo marked Chi- 
: cago’s entry into the tobacco export- 
ing field. It was another milestone 
in the city’s expanding world port 
role as it prepares for the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway in 1959. 
The tobacco was trucked to Chi- 
cago from Kentucky. It left packed 
in large casks aboard the Prins 
Willem II bound for Rotterdam. 
Several months before on April 28, 
the same ship in another voyage 
tied up at Navy pier, the first for- 
eign ship to reach Chicago in the 
1956 shipping season. 
_ As the season progressed, Chi- 
cago port development moved 
ahead and the $300 million St. 
Lawrence seaway project, which 
_ will accommodate ships up to 700 
feet in length, 75 deep in beam, and 
_ Joaded to a maximum draft of 2414 
to 25 feet, advanced on schedule. 
Digging, blasting and dredging 


Morris Aerial Photo 


work continued to meet target 
dates for the opening now two years 
away. Officials said about a fifth of 
the navigational work begun two 
years ago is completed. 


Third Phase of Program 


Chicago port construction and 
the seaway work are two parts of a 
three phase operation which will 
turn the city into a great port. The 
third phase is the widening of the 
Cal-Sag channel, a narrow, shallow, 
man made canal that winds ignobly 
between the Little Calumet river 
and the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal as the link that connects the 
rich Illinois-Mississippi river sys- 
tem with the Great Lakes at Chi- 
cago. 

The Cal-Sag is being widened 
from 60 to 225 feet for a 16.2 mile 
stretch to accommodate heavier 
barge traffic. The project was 
started in November, 1955. Now, 
huge shovels capable of gouging 
11 yards of earth with each bite are 
working on the channel. Comple- 
tion of the Cal-Sag is expected to 


Foreign shipping increases; 
strike at steel mills cuts 
domestic tonnage handled 


create a powerful permanent water 
link between mid-America and the 
markets of the world. 

While the Cal-Sag will not be 
completed until 1962, every mile of 
widening speeds the flow of barge 
traffic and each year the canal will 
be able to handle additional traffic, 
said the Chicago district of the 
United States Corps of Engineers. 
Mary Construction company, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, is ahead of 
schedule on the first three miles, 
beginning at the western end of the — 
channel at its junction with the 
sanitary and ship canal near Le- 
mont. This segment of the $189 
million project is to be completed 
by next January. Contracts for the 
second three miles of widening work 
have been awarded by the corps 
of engineers to S. J. Groves & Sons 
Company, Springfield, Ilinois. 

In 1955, barges moved 4,599,000 
tons of cargo through the channel. 
Colonel John B. W. Corey, Jr., of 
the Chicago district Corps of Engi- 
neers, said the figure is likely to 
grow to 9 million tons within five 
years after completion of the — 
project. 

The completion of the transfor- 
mation of Lake Calumet from a 
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reedy fishing lake into a teeming 
port is still ten years away, facilities 
‘in the first phase of the harbor’s 


development moved _toward their 
‘conclusion last year. Serving ships 


coming into the harbor, which is 


equipped to handle both bulk and 


package cargo, were: 
A 1,000 foot slip to unload car- 


goes, three transit sheds with 300,- 
,000 square feet of floor space, a 


backup, one-story warehouse 1,000 
feet long and 200 feet wide with 


200,000 square feet of floor space, 
‘a paved concourse 100 feet long 


along the wharf for cargoes coming 
in by truck on the Calumet express- 
way. 

Machinery now is being installed 
inside two gigantic 614 million 


_ bushel grain elevators which are 
_ expected to be ready in June. The 
‘harbor has 14 miles of railroad 


track and land has been filled in for 
a 100-acre tank farm. The wharf 


/at present can accommodate 12 


small ships at one time. 
More Installations 


More sheds and warehouses and 


six new slips will be installed when 
more money is forthcoming, said 


port authorities. So far, financing 
has been through a bond issue of 
$24 million. By 1970, the Chicago 
Regional Port district, which op- 
erates the Lake Calumet harbor, 
hopes to have an additional $100 
million in harbor developments. 

In connection with the harbor, 
recommendations to widen the 
Calumet river connecting Lake 
Michigan and Lake Calumet to 300 
feet and to deepen the channel to 
27 feet, the same minimum depth as 
the St. Lawrence seaway, are under 
study by the United States Corps of 
Engineers. 

Chicago port developments also 
moved ahead last year at Navy 
Pier, where ‘trade is restricted to 
package goods. The North West- 
ern railroad extended trackage into 
the pier to serve the 2,200 feet of 
wharf made available. 

The city proposes to increase the 
pier’s capacity for handling ships 
before the seaway is opened. Among 
the projects planned are three 200 
foot long cutbacks into the pier 
building to widen the present 8 foot 
apron to 25 feet at those places. 
Completion of one of these is ex- 
pected before 1959. 

South of the pier a dock that is 
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HI-WAY FREIGHT SYSTEM, Inc. 


to make 500 feet of shore available 
Direct Service Between CHICAGO and the Following 


for ship berthing. When the North 
Side filtration plant, now being 
Points in MICHIGAN: 


built, is completed it will offer 2,000 
feet of dock which will have a 42 
foot apron with railroad tracks. 
This dock will be just north of and 
facing the pier. 


ECORSE MELVINDALE WYANDOTTE 


DAILY SERVICE TO AND FROM 


ANN ARBOR FERNDALE PARCHMENT 

BATTLE CREEK GRAND RAPIDS RIVER ROUGE At year end, Mayor Daley an- 
| CENTER LINE JACKSON UPJOHN nounced that the city had retained 
DEARBORN KALAMAZOO VAN DYKE the New York City firm of Tippets- 
[ DETROIT (Including LANSING WARREN Abett - McCarthy - Stratton, marine 
Commercial Zone) LIVONIA WAYNE engineers, to make a comprehensive 
; 


survey of Chicago’s port facilities 
and recommend improvements nec- 


CANADA essary to meet the competition ex- 
; MLE LLP aha edd OL ENS ee ne ee ee 
3241 S. Shields Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois | | completion. 
Phone CAlumet 5-3885 PotentolhUloniied 
STEEL DIVISION Gary, Indiana Phone REgent 4-4246 


The New York firm was engaged 
upon the recommendation of Har- 
old M. Mayer, associate professor 
of geography at the University of 
; - ; Chicago, who in December com- 
Transportation Specialties Co. || 2!«'* xem sue. 

p p e city in which he concluded that 
Chicago’s waterborne potential is 
virtually unlimited. His report em- 
phasized that Chicago has thé po- 
tential of becoming the number one 
port of the nation and is already 
the largest port on the Great Lakes 
in tonnage handled. : 


Mayer said there are excellent 
Loading in Freight Cars; Metal Anti-slip Platforms; possibilities for developing, specu 

ized, general cargo terminal facili- 
ties at the entrance to the Chicago 
River. These facilities would sup- 
plement the larger development in 
Lake Calumet, which would be 
primarily then for bulk industrial 
cargo. 

His report said that planning for 
development of comprehensive port 
facilities has been handicapped by 

= : = a lack of a metropolitan port au- 

thority. He recommended, in col- 

THOMAS PUMP co laboration with Indiana officials, 

5 the establishment of an interstate 

SINCE 1920 metropolitan port authority. The 

PROCESS LIQUID PUMPS — CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, Chicago Regional Port district’s 

RECIPROCATING, ROTARY & TURBINE PUMPS jurisdiction is limited now to the 
PROPORTIONING PUMPS Calumet area. 


Representing Mayer asserted that the opening 
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: shicago’s total waterborne cargo 
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ion tons a year when the St. Law- 
rence and Cal-Sag projects are com- 
leted. Port officials estimated that 
ast year 22 million tons of cargo 
oved in Calumet harbor and river 
ast year. Ghicago harbor handled 
an estimated 2,250,000 tons. Total 
estimated shipping volume for the 
(Greater Chicago area last year was 
laced at 82,933,400 tons. 
The total figure, though foreign 
shipping increased, was down 514 
million tons from the previous year 
ibecause of the steel strike that shut 
down Chicago area mills and 
stopped ore shipments. In all, a 
record number of 264 overseas ves- 
sels visited Chicago in 1956. Seven- 
teen foreign freight lines also served 
the city last year, a new high. 
- The breakdown of arrivals by 
countries last year was: German 
ships, 89; Norwegian, 59; Swedish, 
38, Dutch, 32; English, 17; French, 
10; Finnish, 9; Italian, 6, and 
Panamanian, 4. 

Overseas arrivals in Chicago since 
1948 have_increased as follows: 


7 


1949— 64 1953—193 
1950— 80 1954—216 
1951— 90 1955—255 
1952—136 1956—264 


In addition to the ships from 
overseas, 195 Canadian and 74 
United States ships in trade con- 
fined to the Great Lakes called at 
Chicago. The grand total of 533 
for both domestic and foreign ships 
compared with 497 in 195d. 

Last May, the biggest shipment of 
autos ever to reach the Great Lakes 
arrived in Chicago when a cargo of 
290 Volkswagens, the lightweight 
German car, arrived. The same 
month, Chicago was the starting 
point for the maiden voyage of a 
new Canadian ship, the Montclair, 
when it left for South America car- 
rying machinery, kitchenware, glu- 
cose, and brewer’s flakes. 

Another milestone was the begin- 
ning of the first regular British 
shipping service between the Brit- 
ish Isles and Chicago. The initiator 
of this service was Manchester lines, 
which said it was recognizing Chi- 
cago’s increasing importance as a 
port of world trade as the St. Law- 
rence seaway develops. 

Though 1957 is again expected to 
be a record year for foreign ship- 
ping in Chicago, port authorities 
believe the number of vessels arriv- 
ing will not increase markedly from 
last year because there will be no 
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additional ships capable of getting 
through the present 14 foot deep 
St. Lawrence channels. With the 27 
foot deep St. Lawrence seaway to 
be in use in two years, no one is 
building ships small enough to pass 
through the 14 foot depth. 

In contrast to the 264 arrivals last 
year, the Great Lakes Overseas 
Freight Conferences listed 342 
scheduled sailings out of Chicago 
in 1956. 

Calls are distinct from sailings. 
A ship heading out of Chicago for 
two trade areas is credited with 
making two sailings on one voyage. 
Thus the breakdown of sailings out 
of Chicago in 1956 was: continental 
ports, 244; United Kingdom, 42; 
Mediterranean, 44; South America 
and Caribbean, 12. 

Chicago had a big pickup in 
trade with Canada last year, port 


officials said. Grain, and especially — 


coal movements, spurted. They said 
the latter was because of a big in- 
crease in rail to water coal transfers 
on the Calumet river. Chicago ship- 
ments of grain last year totaled 
19,789,000 bushels on the Great 
Lakes and 1,520,000 bushels on IIli- 
nois waterways. Arrivals totaled 
58,634,000 bushels on inland water- 
ways and 4,279,000 bushels on the 
Great Lakes. 


As a result of Chicago’s destined 
role as a deep water port, sharp rises 
in wholesale and retail trade and 
employment are expected in the 
Chicago metropolitan area in the 
coming years. It is estimated that 
the area’s retail trade, already above 
$7 billion, could increase to $9.5 
billion because of employment and 
population increases expected. The 
establishment of the port could 
create a total of 890,000 new jobs. 
Employment connected with water 
transportation may total 40,000 
compared with 3,000 at present. 


Steelmen believe that the comple- 
tion of the seaway and the Cal-Sag 
channels will step up the growth 
rate of Chicago's giant steel indus- 
try, already the national leader. 
Hjalmar W. Johnson, Inland Steel 
Company vice president, estimates 
local mill capacity will be increased 
from the present 24 million tons per 
year capacity to 27 million by 1959 
and 33 million by 1967. He said 
use of Illinois and Indiana coal field 
products by steel mills will be stim- 
ulated by improvement of the in- 
land waterway system. 


: 
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Steel Strike 


TEELMAKING capacity in 
the Chicago district climbed 
to an all-time high in 1956 but 

steel production failed of a new 
record by a scant margin. Had there 


been no midsummer steel strike, 


production would have set a new 
mark with plenty to spare. But in 


both departments, performance was 


110 


impressive and more than sufficient 
to retain for the area the title of top 


% OF RATED CAPACITY 


100 


Inland Steel Company Photo 


Mars Record-Setting Pace 


steelmaking center of the United 
States. 

The net increase in steelmaking 
capacity was 1,117,000 tons. This 
added about 4.5 per cent to Chi- 
cago district capacity, compared 
with nearly 3.6 per cent for the na- 
tion. No new furnaces were built 
—the increase being obtained en- 
tirely from uprating of existing 
facilities because of higher efficien- 


WEEKLY STEEL OPERATING RATE 


cies derived from improved steel- 
making practices. 

Chicago’s capacity increase in 
1956 was the largest in the last 
three years. It compares with 1,- 
923,600 tons in 1953 and 2,552,340 
tons in 1952. During the last seven 
years, or since the major expansion 
program started, Chicago’s capacity 
has grown over 41 per cent, com- 
pared with 34 per cent for the na- 
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tion. Chicago now has 19.3 per cent 
of United States capacity, versus 
18.4 per cent seven years ago. 


Chicago district produced steel 
in 1956 at a rate which slightly ex- 
ceeded its share of national capacity. 
With 19.2 per cent of aggregate 
capacity, it achieved 19.9 per cent 
of total steel output. In doing this, 
Chicago operated its facilities at 93 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
89.8 per cent for the country. 

It had been expected that 1956 ~ 
would be an active year in adding 
to basic steelmaking facilities na- 
tionally and locally. At the start of 
1955, it was believed the steel in- 
dustry was approaching the end of 
an expansion program insofar as 
steel ingot capacity was concerned. 
It was figured that the bulk of activ- 
ity that year would center in mod- 
ernization and expansion of facili- 
ties for finished steel products. 
However, the unprecedented de- 
mand for steel which developed in 
1955 caused steelmakers to take a 
second look at the ingot capacity 
situation. 


More Expansion Planned 


Restudy by the industry and the 
government sparked another drive 
for ingot expansion, and by end of 
1955 most major steel companies 
had announced plans for expansion 
covering the next three to five years. 
Additional programs were an- 
nounced in 1956. At start of 1957, 
projected plans cover more than 
15 million ingot tons of additional 
capacity by 1958 or early 1959 at a 
cost of $2.2 billion. 

Steel production in the Chicago 
district in 1956 was 22,985,609 net 
tons. For the United States, output 
was 115,218,604 tons. Chicago pro- 
duction declined only 0.27 per cent 
from 1955 while national output 
dropped 1.55 per cent. For both 
Chicago and the country, the 1956 
outputs stand second to the all-time 
highs established in 1955. The 10- 
million tons of ingot production 
lost in the 34-day steel strike pre- 
vented the setting of new records 
last year. 

The roll of Chicago steelmakers 
stands unchanged from 1955 and no 
additions or withdrawals are pro- 
jected for 1957. Eight plants estab- 
lished new ingot output records in 
1956, three despite the steel strike 
handicap. Of these three, two had 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
(Net Tons) 
— 1956 — — 1955. — 

Chicago US. Chicago US. 
a 1,435,979 7,049,564 1,220,167 5,784,653 
1,351,005 6,602,817 1,140,222 5,502,369 
1,440,567 7,149,443 1,345,058 6,463,951 
_ 1,396,470 6,924,563 1,294,028 6,384,639 
1,418,023 6,920,942 1,383,151 6,804,935 
1,298,289 6,434,589 1,358,376 6,543,666 
i — sei E 1,107,009 1,310,230 6,390,559 
‘August Se OL es 143 357 1,390,114 6,600,509 
eptember see eee 1,405,886 6,933,648 1,379,180 6,706,871 
tohenges ae = ed eo 1,457,557 7,315,559 1,409,510 6,965,273 
WOVEDRDET: 2 eat 1,450,296 7,049,400 1,324,180 6,699,890 
eqem Dery see fe sn 1,527,059 7,334,584 1,374,987 6,953,516 
Mopalr ek 15,407,182 75,965,475 15,929,203 77,800,831 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
*For steel strike period only combined figure available. 


larger capacities last year than pre- 
viously. Five Chicago district plants 
had smaller ingot production in 
1956 than 1955 and in three of these 
‘the strike was responsible. 

Six Chicago district plants in- 
creased steelmaking capacity during 
1956, three significantly and three 
to a modest degree. In every case, 
the increases were accomplished 
through improvements of facilities 
and operating practices and not by 
building new furnaces. Eight plants 
made no changes in their capacity 
ratings. 


New Highs For 1957 


At the beginning of 1957, mem- 
bers of the steel industry forecast 
-a record 120 million tons of steel 
for ingots and castings will be pro- 
duced this year. By end of January, 
however, there was speculation that 
the year’s output might fall short 
of that figure. Although ingot pro- 
duction averaged close to 98.5 per 
cent of capacity during January, 
the year’s average is unlikely to be 
nearly that high. A 120-million ton 
figure would be about 90 per cent 
of 1957 capacity. This means ten 
per cent, perhaps more, capacity 
would be idle. 

In most of the last 15 years, idle 
capacity has been unusual, but 
prior to that it was common. In the 
22 years between World Wars I and 
II, 12 per cent or more of the ca- 
pacity was always idle. Nevertheless, 
steel capacity rose 38 per cent in 
that period. 

To establish a new record in 
1957, steel ingots would only have 
to exceed the 117,036,085 tons of 
1955, or the shipments of finished 


steel products of 84,717,444 tons in 
the same year. It is estimated that 
1956 shipments of finished steel ap- 
proximated 84 million tons. An 
ingot output of 120 million tons 
this year would yield 87.5 million 
tons of finished products. 

The year starts with mixed de- 
mand for steel. A few products, like 
heavy plates and wide flange struc- 
tural shapes, oil country tubular 
goods and large line pipe, are in 
extremely strong demand, while 
others, like merchant wire products 
and cold finished carbon bars, are 
available immediately. There is no 
sign of a letup in demand for 
plates, what with the tanker pro- 
gram that’s being superimposed 
upon the needs of the construction 
industry, the railroad freight car 
builders, and others. The demand 
for plates is spilling over onto the 
hot-rolled sheet mills. While over- 
all demand is not frantic, it is com- 
fortable. 


New Buying Policies 


Steel users are gearing purchases 
to consumption. There is reduced 
incentive to buy for inventories. 
Supply shortages in many forms of 
steel no longer are a worry to buy- 
ers. Mills have increased their ca- 
pacities and the three-year labor 
contract in the steel industry prom- 
ises uninterrupted production this 
year. 

Consumers built inventories in 
the last three months of 1956, but 
the rate of addition was modest. 
Moderation in building inventories 
augurs well for the year. It pre- 
cludes an inventory reduction—and 
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its companion, a slump in steel mill 
operations. ’ 
Demand of these proportions 
points up the need for steel expan- 
sion. Throughout 1956, Chicago 
mills operated at close to full capac- 
ity, excluding the strike period. 
Long a minus area— that is, one 
which consumes more steel than is 
made in it—Chicago saw more 
business offered to its mills than 
they could accept. Steel users al- 
ways seek to obtain their require- 
ments in their home area to benefit 
from the minimum transportation 

charges. 

Under such conditions, locally 
and nationally, expansion an- 
nouncements were made through- — 
out the year. Capacity will continue 
to grow this year — probably more 
than it did in 1956. The steel indus- 
try has around 15 million tons of 
new steelmaking capacity under ~ 
construction, and about 6 million 
tons of it should be completed this — 
year. It seems likely that the indus- 
try’s plans will continue to grow 
beyond the 143-million-ton total 
projected by end of 1958. 


) 


Tenth Year of Increase 


The national steelmaking capac. 
ity has been increased every year 
for ten years in succession, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and is 45 per cent higher 
than at end of World War II. Dur- 
ing this interval, steel companies 
have raised potential output nearly 
42 million tons. The industry’s ca- 
pacity has gone up more rapidly 
than the country’s population. 

Details are not available as to 
what proportion of the projected 
expansion will accrue to the Chi- 
cago district. However, on the basis 
of announcements which several 
companies have made, it is a cer- 
tainty that the area will get a full 
share. 

Hjalmar W. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of steel manufactur- — 
ing, Inland Steel Company, reports 
that the Chicago area steel industry 
will in the next years step up its 
growth rate and increase its lead as 
the world’s greatest steel center. 
Commenting that Chicago’s mills, 
which have held the world leader- 
ship in production since surpassing 
Pittsburgh in 1953, will raise their — 
capacity 3 million tons in the next — 
two years on the basis of work now — 
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in progress, and jump another 6 
million tons or more by 1967. 
_ Average weekly ingot production 
rate for the Chicago district in 1956 
' was 90.1 per cent, compared with 
89.6 per cent for the United States. 
Corresponding figures were 95.1 
and 93, respectively, in 1955; 78.2 
and 70.6 in 1954; 100.9 and 95.6 
in 1953; and 86.7 and 84.8 in 1952. 
This index is computed by STEEL 
Magazine at the beginning of each 
week as the ratio of scheduled pro- 
duction to capacity. 

A tabulation of weekly operating 
rates for the Chicago district and 
the United States during 1956 fol- 
lows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


1956 
Per Cent of Rated Capacity 
Week — Chi- Week — Chi- 


Ended cago U.S. Ended cago US. 
Jan. 1 100.0 960 July 1 82.0 740 
Jan. 8 99.0 97.0 July 8 6.0 14.0 
Jan. 15° 98:5 98.0 July 15 60 125 
Janse 22 -99:0' 98:5.~> July 22) 6.0° 14:5 
Jan. 29 101-5, 99:5 July 29 5.5 15.5 
Kebano) LOLS 99:0, Aug: 5 80 19:5 
Reb), 12°799:5.°99:0 Aug: 12° 57.0 52:5 
Feb. 19 99.0 100.0 Aug. 19 90.5 87.0 
Reba26)).99:0'-99°5' Aug: 26° 97.5: 95.5 
Marr 4) .99'5) 98:5 Sept. 2 98.5 97-0 
Mar. 11 100.5 99.0 Sept. 9 101.0 98.0 
Mar. 18 101.0 99.5 Sept. 16 102.0 100.5 
Mar. 25 101.0 98.5 Sept. 23 102.0 100.0 
Apr. 1 97.5 98.5 Sept. 30 101.5 100.5 
Apr. 8 100.5 99.5 Oct. 7 100.5 101.5 
Apr: 15 103.0 99.5 Oct. 14 101.5 102.0 
Apr. 22 101.0 100.0 Oct. 21 101.0 101.5 
Apr. 29 100.0 100.5 Oct. 28 102.5 101.5 
May 6 98.0 98.5 Nov. 4 103.0 101.5 
May 13 99:5 97.5 Nov. 11 99.5 101.0 
May 20 100.5 96.5 Nov. 18 100.0 100.5 
May 27 101.0 96.5 Nov. 25 101.0 100.5 
June 3 100.5 96.5 Dec. 2 100.5 100.0 
June 10 99.5 96.5 Dec. 9 98.5 100.5 
June 17 99.0 97.0 Dec. 16 101.0 102.0 
June 24 98.0 95.5 Dec. 23 103.5 102.0 

Dec. 30 104.0 99.0 


WearswAverage 90.1 89.6 
Source: STEEL Magazine. 


Highest rate for the Chicago dis- 
trict was 104\per cent in the week 
ended December 30. Best for the 
country was 102 per cent in the 
weeks ended October 14, December 
16 and December 23. Lowest in Chi- 
cago was 5.5 per cent in the week 
ended July 29 and in the country 
12.5 per cent in the week ended 
July 15. Both were caused by the 
steel strike. 

Chicago’s margin of 0.5 point 
over national steelmaking perform- 
ance in 1956 was the smallest since 
1948 when the national rate ex- 
ceeded the Chicago figure by 0.4 

(Continued on page 246) 
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The Country’s Most Friendly Company .. . 
is pleased to announce 
it is celebrating a 


Golden Anniversary Jubilee 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Insunance Ccmfrany OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building Chicago 3, Illinois 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHARLES F. MURPHY, President 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


Inquiries for office Space Invited 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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FPP EERE Additional service stations 
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Look what's been added 
to the Pure Oil prcture 


Since 1950, Pure Oil has added the equivalent 
of a completely integrated oil company to the 
Northern segment of its operations. 


In just six years, important production in Colorado, in- 
terests in eight pipe lines, a complete refinery, and nine 
terminals have been added. And through the acquisition of 
the W. H. Barber Company and Benzoco, and the conver- 
sion of the Hickok Oil Corporation, more than 2,300 addi- 
tional PURE station outlets now serve an increasing 
number of motorists in the North. 


This remarkable growth brings greater efficiency and 
economy in a key area of PURE’s operations. Matter of 


Now, more than ever...Be sure with PURE 


fact, a great surge of growth and progress is being ex- 
perienced throughout the entire Pure Oil operating area 
... expanded production, increased refinery capacity, 
added transportation facilities, more modern marketing 
outlets, continued product research and development. 


These are the signs of a healthy, vigorous and pees 
sive business... the planning of a forward-looking oil 
company. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producers « Refiners « Transporters 


Marketers 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


1956 was a year of new record 
establishment, despite contro- 
oe on offshore drilling rights, 
a steel strike, rising costs, and 
stiffer competition. And nowhere 
was petroleum progress more pro- 
nounced than in the Chicago area, 
as the city was hailed as the “Oil 
Capital of the United States.” 

_ The claim on the title often con- 
ceded to Houston is justified by the 
metropolitan area’s world leader- 
ship as a petroleum products mar- 
ket and distribution center. In 
addition the area has a huge refin- 
ing capacity and extensive research 
facilities. Developments in 1956 
indicate Chicago will not soon, or 
perhaps never, relinquish the title. 


F iss the petroleum industry 


Gasoline Sales Up 


Gasoline sales in Cook County 
rose four per cent, some 50 million 
gallons, while motor vehicle regis- 
trations were up to 4.6 per cent, 
nearly 67,000. In 1955 gasoline 
sales were 28,975,000 barrels, and 
the 1956 total was 30,127,400 bar- 
rels. Cook County passenger car 
registrations reached 1,388,300 in 
1956, compared to 1,326,983 for the 
previous year. The increase per- 
centage was nearly as high for mo- 
tor trucks and buses. ‘Truck and 
bus registrations were 118,679 in 
1955, and 124,100 in 1956. 

_| The increased gasoline sales were 
made by more retail outlets, as 


Industrial expansion and home 


heating boost fuel oil sales 
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New Records 


Catalytic crackers at Pure Oil’s Lemont (Illinois) Refinery 


over 300 new service stations were 
completed in the Chicago metro- 
politan area in 1956. Upwards of 
4,300 stations are now operating 
in the area. 

Cost of gasoline in Chicago was 
about two per cent higher at the 
end of 1956 than it was a year 
earlier. The 1955 dealer tank- 
wagon price averaged 16.48 cents 
per gallon, while the comparable 
price for 1956 was 16.84 cents. 
Service station retail prices, which 
include five cents state tax and 
three cents federal tax per gallon, 
crested at just under an average of 
32 cents per gallon in 1956, as 
against 31.25 cents in 1955. 

Expansion of industries using 
fuel oil and the increasing popu- 
larity of oil for heating homes were 
major factors in the four per cent 
rise in 1956 Illinois fuel oil con- 
sumption. Cooler weather in the 
early spring months also contrib- 
uted to the rise. Greatest advances 
in fuel oil consumption were in the 
middle distillates, which increased 


from 33,371,000 barrels in 1955 to 
35,630,000 barrels in the past year. 
Substantial increases were also re- 
corded in heavy fuel oil sales, while 
kerosene purchases showed only a 
slight upward change. 


Crude Capacity Rises 


Crude capacity of the area’s nine 
refineries was up 7.2 per cent in 
1956 to 592,600 barrels per day. 
Leaders are the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) Whiting, Indiana, 
refinery with a 220,000-barrel daily 
capacity and Sinclair’s 111,000-bar- 
rel East Chicago, Indiana, plant. 

Standard completed and placed 
in operation a 14,000 barrel per day 
Ultraformer in mid-1956. The 
Ultraforming process uses a plat- 
inum catalyst in converting low 
octane gasoline to higher octane 
ratings. A second Ultraformer is 
under construction, and a contract 
for a third was awarded recently. 
Also at Whiting, Standard has com- 
pleted a plant using a new process 
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2801 W. Roosevelt Ri, Broadview, II 
e SERVICES e 


@ Slitting, (Gauges %s & Lighter, width to 72") 


@ Roller Leveling & Cutting to Length (Gauges 
Ya" & Lighter, width to 90") 


® Shearing (Gauges 2" & Lighter, Lengths to 
144") 


®@ Storage (Truck & Car Unloading) 
@ Plants in Detroit, Michigan & Buffalo, N.Y. 
@ Pickling 


e PRODUCTS « 


@ Hot Rolled & Cold Rolled Sheet 
® Hot Rolled & Cold Rolled Coils 
@ Galvanized 

@ Plate 

®@ Bars 


@ Cold Rolled Strip Coils to Your Specification 
From Our Detroit Mill 


PHONE 
MAnsfield 6-4242 


GEORGE S. LURIE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


SALES = APPRAISALS 
INSURANCE 


SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
FRanklin 2-0370 


FLOORS 


Marble Chip @ Plain ¢ Heavy 
Duty © Trucking Floor © Base 
Stairways 


DURABLE—FLEXIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Restful to the Feet 
Easy to Keep Clean 


Installed in Various Colors on Con- 
crete or Wood—¥2”’ thick to 
Harmonize with Any Type 
of Architecture 


MARBELETTE 
FLOOR CO. 


228 N. La Salle St. Chicago 1, III. 
RAndolph 6-3416 
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to produce ten million gallons 3 
year of wax-free lubricating oils. 
Principal development of the 
year at Sinclair’s refinery was co 
struction of a hydrofinisher, a $1, 
300,000 unit that produces superior 
lubricating oils through a method 
utilizing a gas stream rich in hydro 
gen. The unit was linked to the 
company’s multimillion dollar 
platinum catalytic reformer, source 
of the gas stream. 
Developments at Pure Oil’s 48, 
000-barrel Lemont, Ilinois, refinery 
also included a platinum-base cata 
lytic unit. Construction is in prog- 
ress on a multimillion dolla 
12,000-barrel a day reformer and a 
17,000-barrel feed preparation unit. 
At Socony Mobil Oil Company's 
East Chicago refinery, a new sova 
former and an alkylation unit were 
completed in 1956. 
The Texas Company, operator of 
the area’s third largest refinery at 
Lockport, Illinois, is building an 
ammonia plant with a 180-ton pe 
day capacity in addition to presen 
facilities there. The other Chicago 
area refineries are Cities Service, 
East Chicago; Clark Oil, Blue Is- 
land, Illinois; Berry Asphalt, Gary, 
Indiana; and Calumet Refining 
Company, Burnham, Illinois. 


Hit All-time High 


Illinois-Indiana district refinery 
runs hit an all-time high in 1956 of 
1,489,000 barrels daily, 18.8 per cent 
of the nation’s total. The 1956 rec 
ord was 8.8 per cent above the 1955 
figure, the previous high. 

Octane numbers went on a ram- 
page throughout the nation in 1956. 7 
In Chicago, premium gasolines’ ay- 
erage rating rose from 94.9 to 97.1 
in the 12-month period. Regular 
grades increased from 89.1 to 91.2. 
The national average increased 
from 95.9 to 97.0 for premium, and 
from 88.2 to 90.0 for regular. An 
innovation of the past year was the 
marketing of multiple grades of 
gasoline. Sun Oil Company began 
the movement with five grades, 
blended at the pumps. 

Sinclair opened a new pipeline 
terminal in June near Mt. Prospect. 
The facility was designed to serve” 
approximately 450 service stations 
and 15,000 household heating cus- 
tomers. The new terminal is con- 
nected to the company’s East Chi- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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ELEVISION —the usually 
happy barometer of the elec- 
tronics industry — was the soft 
pot which clouded an otherwise 
uccessful year for the industry in 
956. Production and sales of ‘TV 
sets didn’t match the record levels 
f 1955 or the optimistic predic- 
ions for another record year in 
1956. Industry spokesmen predict 
hat 1957 will at least equal and 
probably will be better than 1956 
s far as television goes. 

Actually, TV is only one segment 
of the electronics industry here — 
Ithough it is a big one. Radio and 
phonograph sales were pleasant sur- 
prises, and the increasing use of 
the transistor in radios and its ex- 
perimental use in computers were 
encouraging signs. 

Television-Electronics Fund Inc., 
an investment group that is the 
source of much industry data, esti- 
mates that television production 
during 1956 was 7.22 million units, 
which was not too far below the 
7.76 million record during 1955. 
Retail sales, it is estimated, ran 
about 7.1 million for the year. In- 
ventories, which rose somewhat, 


lectronics Industry Has Good Year 


Except for Sales of Television Sets 


were estimated to total about 2.5 
million units at the year end. The 
Fund predicted that production 
during the coming year probably 
will match last year, although the 
early months may fall below the 
corresponding 1956 period until in- 
ventories are reduced. 


Scores Solid Advance 


Radio production scored a solid 
advance. Production in 1956 to- 
taled 14.4 million sets, as compared 
to 13.4 million in 1955. 

“For some time,” it was noted by 
C. E. Tripp, president of the Fund, 
“it was assumed that radio was sat- 
urated, but at the end of 1956 there 
were 142.2 million radio sets in 
use, in contrast to 138.8 million at 
the close of 1955.” 

Automobile radios, he said, have 
increased phenomenally, with 37.5 
million sets in use at the end of 
1956, compared with 35.6 million 
at the close of 1955, double what 
the figure was in 1950. However, 
1956 didn’t prove a banner year 
for auto radios, chiefly because of 
curtailed automobile production. 
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Ford 
Tractors 


Backhoes 
Loaders 


Landscape 
Equipment 


P. & W. Farm 
Machinery (o., Inc. 


RAND ROAD AT GRACELAND 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 
VAnderbilt 4-6157 


TIMESTUDY 
And Standard Data 


Begin Immediately 


10 Weeks Practical Application 


With Industry’s Leaders as 


Instructors 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE 


3309 Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
NEvada 8-4329 Since 1938 


A complete 


underwriting and 


investment service 


Straus, Blosser & McDowell is an underwriter of cor- 
porate securities, and trades in and distributes listed and 
unlisted industrial, public utility and railroad bonds and 
stocks, mutual funds and tax exempt securities. Feel free 


to consult with any of our representatives, or call on our 
statistical and research departments for helpful informa- 
tion — without charge or obligation. 


STRAUS, BLOSSER & MCDOWELL 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange, 
Detroit Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, ANdover 3-5700 


New York 


Detroit 


Kansas City 


Milwaukee 


Grand Rapids 


Mt. Clemens 
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NEED ACID-PROOF FLOORS? 
Call upon Universal Midwest, Inc. 


for acid-proof tile and brick work 
in floors, trenches and vessel lin- 


ings. We are the exclusive 


Chicago agents for Pennsalt acid- 
proof mortars, interliners and pro- 
tective coatings. Phone us for 
information on your corrosion- 
proofing problems. 


UNIVERSAL MIDWEST, INC. 


2133 SO. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23 ILL. 
Blshop 7-1100 


AEROVENT 
INDUSTRIAL FANS 


Certified Rated Fans — Roof 
Ventilators — Air Supply Units. 
500 to 150,000 CFM. 


MAMMOTH FURNACE 
COMMERCIAL-AIRE 


Direct Fired Space Heaters 
300,000 to 2,000,000 BTU 


OXY - CATALYST 


Industrial Fume and Odor 
Elimination — Heat Recovery 


OCM - MUFFLER 


Catalytic Exhaust Purifier for 
Gasoline and LP - Powered Engines 


STELCON 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Steel Floor Plate for Durable 
Economical Protection of Industrial 
Floors. 


H. 0. DEGNER | 


7001 N. Clark Street 
Chicago 26, Illinois 


AMbassador 2-6868 
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It looks bright for 1957, however, 
with a larger car production pro-— 
jected. : 

Overall sales and profits for the 
industry held strong without set 
ting any records, a good indication 
of the flexibility of electronic man- 
ufacturers in meeting readjustment 
periods. Having come through a 
shakedown period after a spectacu- 
lar decade, individual manufactur- 
ers here took an optimistic view of 
LOS 

Ross D. Siragusa, president of 
Admiral Corporation, sees a banner 
year. He estimated that television 
output for the industry could reach 
a record 9 million units, with near- 
ly half of them 10, 14 and 17-inch 
portables. Color TV, he said, should 
grow steadily with an optimum 
sales possibility of 500,000 sets. 

Robert W. Galvin, president of 
Motorola, Inc., was less optimistic 
about television in general. He 
foresees a possible dip in sales to 
6.8 million units, with about 2.5 
million of these portables. Galvin 
said his own firm would have a 
“strong program in portable tele- 
vision which we lacked in 1956.” 
Motorola also plans a step up in 
its color TV production, with Gal- 
vin estimating a total industry sale 
of color units at 300,000 in 1957. 


Record December Sales 


E. F. McDonald Jr., president of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, noted 
that Zenith distributors piled up a 
record for December sales of tele- 
vision and radio in 1956, which 
cleared inventories. As a conse- 
quence, Zenith’s TV _ production 
schedules for the early months of 
1957 are substantially ahead of the 
1956 period. Zenith is still stand- 
ing firm on color, waiting until its 
own research and experimentation 
produce a low-cost set with rec 
tangular tube. 


On the whole, color television 
did not live up to the optimistic 
predictions made for it, but it had — 
an impact nevertheless. Industry 
sales of color TV were estimated at 
somewhere between 150,000 and 
200,000. High prices are the prin-— 
cipal stumbling block, but con- 
certed selling campaigns are under 
way to make the public more 
color-conscious. 


A big impetus to color television — 


_—S = = es 
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PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 


i 
| 
; 


OT OUR 
BRASS — ne — STEEL STAINLESS STEEL TWENTY-FIFTH 


PIPE — VALVES and FITTINGS 
USCOLITE and PVC Plastic Valves — Fittings & Pipe 
Corrosion Resistant Piping Materials YEAR 


REPRESENTING 


Walworth e Crane e@ Lunkenheimer e Hills- 
McCanna e Henry Vogt e@ Cooper Alloy e 
Tube Turns e Ladish-Tri-Clover e Youngstown 
Steel e@ National Tube @ A. M. Byers @ Babcock 
and Wilcox e@ U. S. Rubber e@ Helicoid Gauge 


Distributors of Nationally Recognized Quality Piping Materials 


3445 South Lawndale Avenue Chicago 23, Illinois 
Telephone Bishop 7-5500 


Merchants 
and 
‘ Manuiacturers 


Club 


A membership Club which has been designed especially to provide 
food and service streamlined to meet the needs of the busy merchan- 
diser of today. Outstanding design by Victor Gruen and Associates pro- 
vides the most attractive atmosphere for the business and social activities 
so vital to modern merchandising. 


Information on membership may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Merchants and Manufacturers Club, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Illinois. 
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HUKIS BUILDERS 


SINCE 


I925 


COMPLETE PLANNING 
AND DESIGN SERVICES 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


REMODELING 


6433 So. PULASKI RD. 
CHICAGO 29, ILLINOIS 
LUDtow 5- 5900 


CANNING 
PEKARA, INC. 


SHEET METAL 
FABRICATORS 


DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 


| SHEARING — PERFORATION 


FORMING — WELDING 
STEEL — ALUMINUM 
MAGNESIUM 


HUmboldt 9-4224 


2144 N. WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘‘MOR-FILM’”’ 
Compounds 


Drawing Compounds — Forging 
Compounds 


Cutting Compounds—Grinding 
Compounds 


Wire Drawing Compounds 


Metal Surface Treating 
Compounds 


Industrial Cleaners 


Rust Preventives — Greases 
Cling Oils 


L.R. Kerns Company 


2657 EAST 95th STREET 
CHICAGO 17, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: SAGINAW 1-6655-9 


came in April of last year when the 
Radio Corporation of America de- 
cided to make Chicago the Number 
1 color TV spot in the nation. Most 
of WNBQ’s local programming was 
switched to color and that, plus 
what was picked up from the net- 
work, gave color viewers a steady 
diet. 

Advertising, sales and merchan- 
dising programs were geared to the 
color concentration, and while’ 
there wasn’t any boom, the basic 
groundwork was laid. “Gratifying, 
if not sensational,” was the way one 
of NBC-TV’s central division exec- 
utives summed it up. 


Ride Along on Color 


Other manufacturers took advan- 
tage of WNBQ’s color program- 
ing. Admiral, Motorola, Dumont 
and Crosley, all with showrooms in 
the Merchandise Mart, arranged 
with RCA to have the color pro- 
grams piped directly into show- 
rooms from WNBQ’s studios. ‘This 
provided better than normal recep- 
tion and a chance for effective dis- 
play of their own models. 

WNBQ set up a coordinated col- 
or sales development department 
under Howard Coleman, the sta- 
tion’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager. His job was to work 
with set makers, agencies and pros- 
pects to promote color television. 
Based on the 1956 experience, Cole- 
man sees a steady expansion in 
color. 

“There were about 300,000 color 
sets produced nationally in 1956; 
at the end of 1957 we will see 
750,000 more. Nationally, in 1960 
there should be 12.5 million or ~ 
more sets produced, a great share — 
of them color models.” Coleman 
estimated that by 1960, between 60 
and 75 per cent of television receiv- 
ers in Chicago will be color sets. 

The allied field of broadcasting — 
and televising, which is important — 
to electronics manufacture, is 
healthy and growing healthier all _ 
the time, according to Tripp. At” 
the end of 1956 there were 494 tele- — 
vision stations operating over the 
country, an increase of 35 over the 
previous year. Radio stations grew _ 
also, with 3,024 on the air at the 
end of 1956 as compared to 2,814 
at the close of 1955. ‘Television ad- 
vertising revenues nationally were 
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estimated at $1.24 billion by the 
Television-Electronics Fund with 
‘a projected 1957 revenue of $1.45 
billion. 

Outside of WNBQ’s jump into 
color, the television and radio pic- 
ture in the Chicago area remained 
stable without much in the way of 
innovation. The American Broad- 
casting Company’s Channel 7 sta- 
_tion, WBKB, had hoped to get into 
color in 1957, but indications are 
now that it probably won’t. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System has 
sporadic network shows in color 
but nothing is done locally by its 
Channel 2 outlet, WBBM-TV. 

Motorola chalked up a 38 per 
“cent gain in consumer radio sales 
in 1956 and Motorola President 
Galvin foresees a five to ten per 
cent increase in 1957. Portable ra- 
dios, especially, proved an exciting 
product, Galvin reports, with such 
saleable features as transistoriza- 
tion, plated circuitry and handle 
_ antennas. High-fidelity record sales 
reached their highest peaks in 1956, 
and Galvin predicts an industry- 
wide 1957 increase of 20 per cent 
over the 920,000 units sold last 
year. 

At Admiral, Siragusa is also look- 
ing for a five per cent increase in 
radio sales, due largely to popular 
pocket transistor models. He also 
predicted sharp gains in hi-fi pho- 
nograph sales. 

Radio and phonograph sales in- 
creased 40 per cent for Zenith, with 
the firm’s 7-transistor pocket size 
portable a major factor in the 
jump. The firm also registered 
gains in its hearing aid sales with 
new lines. Only new construction 
currently being planned by the in- 
dustry here is a multi-million dol- 
lar addition to Admiral’s plant at 
Harvard which will centralize pro- 
duction. Its, portable television 
manufacture, now at Bloomington, 
will be transferred to the Harvard 
plant. Capacity of the enlarged 
plant will be 6,000 television re- 
ceivers and 1,000 hi-fi phonographs 
daily. 

The dominating factor in the 
electronics market is still govern- 
ment military demands. The mili- 
tary laid out $3 billion for elec- 
tronic equipment in 1956 and it is 
estimated this will rise to $3.25 bil- 
lion in 1957. 


Industrial and commercial appli- 
cation of electronics also is begin- 


ning to offer broader horizons for 
the industry. Industrial efforts to 
cut manhours per unit of output, 
improve quality and avoid losses 
through faulty processing are be- 
ginning to use electronic produc- 
tion and quality controls. About 
$800 million worth of this type of 
equipment was produced national- 
ly in 1956 with an estimated $1 bil- 
lion worth scheduled for 1957. 
Transistors came into their own 
during 1956 with increased use in 
radios. Research is now under way 
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to use them for business machines. 
Factory sales of transistors during 
1956 totalled about 12 million 
units with a value of $34 million, 
according to the Fund. This is a 
sharp hike over the 3.25 million 
units produced in 1955. 

The enlarging market should 
produce, the Fund estimates, a fac- 
tory sale of close to 25 million 
units in 1957, with a value of near- 
ly $55 million. The lower unit 
value results from lowered prices 
in order to enlarge markets. 


“GEE, BOSS, | REALLY LOOKED HARD !” 


“T couldn’t find that part we needed any place. Then 
I remembered the Yellow Pages, and found it fast!” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 
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Manufacturers of 

Entrance Fittings 

Box Connectors 
Switch Boxes 
Outlet Boxes 


FOR THE HOME 


Vapor-Proof or 
Explosion-Proof 
Electrical Fittings 
and Fixtures for 


INDUSTRY 


Mercury or 
Incandescent 
Lighting Fixtures 
Floodlights used 


COMMERCIALLY 


Portable Electrical 
installations 
can be solved with 
the use of 


APPLETON REELITES 


Cast Iron and 
Malleable Iron 


PIPE FITTINGS 


Appleton 
Electric Company 


The Standard For Better Wiring 


1701-59 Wellington Avenue 


Chicago 13 


EAstgate 7-7200 


Griffin Wheel Com 


y, a subsidiary of American Steel Foundries, 


produces over 8,500 cast steel rail freight wheels per month 


Railway Equipment Producers Turn Out 


67,000 Cars in’56 Despite Steel Strike 


IDING the crest of a freight 
ke expansion wave, the railway 

equipment industry closed 
out a highly successful 1956 and 
headed into a 1957 that looks even 
rosier. Car and locomotive manu- 
facturers in the Chicago area did 
considerably better last year than 
they have for several years. Other 
fields in railway equipment noted 
a similar boom. 

Business was good enough to 
surmount a six-week steel strike 
in mid-summer that shortened steel 
supplies and caused some shut- 
downs. A heavy volume of freight 
car buying, plus an accumulated 
backlog of orders from the previous 
year, enabled manufacturers to re- 
cover quickly. Industry spokesmen 
credit a rapidly expanding Amer- 
ican economy as root of their in- 
creasing production and sales. The 
outpouring of goods has set up a 
sharp demand for equipment in 
which to move it. 

It is estimated by R. Arthur Wil- 
liams, president of Standard Amer- 
ican Railway Equipment Manu- 
facturing Company, that the indus- 
try produced 67,000 cars nationally 
in 1956. Production in 1955 was 


37,000. Railroads ordered 37,000 
cars during 1956 in addition to the 
114,000 cars on order at the begin- 
ning of the year. This left a net 
backlog of 117,000 car orders going 
into 1957, a comfortable cushion. 


One Less Headache 


The three-year contract with la- 
bor in the steel industry will re- 
move the strike-threat headache for 
the railway equipment industry. 
Standard American’s own sales of 
component parts to car builders for 
1956 were the best in history with — 
the exception of 1951. Last year’s 
sales amounted to $26,932,859, a 
36 per cent gain over 1955 and a 
100 per cent gain over 1954. The 
1951 record was $35,000,000. The 
company had $21,933,000 worth of 
unfilled orders as 1957 began. 

Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company turned out 16,- 
223 freight cars at its Hammond 
plant during the past year, some 
4,800 more than 1955 production. 
If steel supplies stay even, the 
company expects to do even better 
in 1957. It entered the year with 
20,651 cars on its order backlog. 
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General Motors’ Electro-Motive 
| Division at McCook reported a 
$308,000,000 volume of business 
during 1956, which was ten per 
cent better than the previous year. 
The firm expects another ten per 
cent increase during 1957. The 
plant, which manufactures diesel 
locomotive engines, is in the midst 
of a 42 per cent expansion of its 
production space. It is currently 
about one-third finished. Some 12,- 
' 000 persons are now employed and 
another 2,000 will be added by the 
end of this year, the company re- 
ported. 

Increased export business,’ the 
steady increase in the American 
economy and the resultant need for 
freight hauling, plus two new lines 
_were cited as the key factors in 
Electro-Motive’s successful year. 
The locomotive diesel motors have 
now been adapted with no produc- 
tion changes for use in mobile 
power plants for public utilities 
and for deep oil well drilling rigs. 


Passenger Car Lull 


While the big demand for freight 
cars has kept the industry hum- 
ming, there wasn’t much activity in 
the. passenger car business. Pull- 
man-Standard’s passenger car works 
here have been shut down since 
September. A backlog of 113 pas- 
senger cars was transferred to an- 
other plant. 

Most railroads are now watching 
the performance of the experi- 
mental lightweight trains which 
major car manufacturers have de- 
veloped and which came into regu- 
lar use last year. When they have 
proved themselves, the industry ex- 
pects a resumption of passenger car 
production. Pullman-Standard has 
two of them in operation —one 
running between Cleveland and 
Cincinnati on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and the other be- 
tween Boston and New York on 
the New Haven Railroad. 

The year 1956 also marked the 
tenth anniversary of Pullman’s 
standardized freight cars, the PS 
series which began with the PS-1, 
the box car. The company now has 
a PS-2 covered hopper, a PS-3 open- 
top hopper and a PS-4 flat car. 

Diversification, noted in Electro- 
Motive’s development of new uses, 

(Continued on page 190) 


of many things 


The Fairbanks-Morse seal is a symbol of experience— 
experience acquired over a span of 126 years of manu- 
facturing to American standards in the American 
tradition. 

The Fairbanks-Morse seal is a symbol of youth— 
youth exemplified by the continuing F-M tradition of 
planning and building for the future. 

The Fairbanks-Morse seal is a symbol of honor— 
honor as integral as the steel itself in the pumps, 
motors, engines, scales and the many other products 
identified by this device. 

The Fairbanks-Morse seal is a symbol of service— 
service to the individual, to the community, to the 
nation . . . service to all industry and all agriculture. 

Everything we build is marked by this seal—and 
what over the years it has come to symbolize. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Overall Laundry 
& Rental Service 


Complete 
Garage and Factory 


Service 


Overalls 
Coveralls 
Uniforms 
Smocks 
Aprons 
Coats 
Trousers 


Shirts 


RENTAL SERVICE 


"Prompt & Courteous” 


Attention Given to Your 
Laundry Problems 


FOR PICK UP & DELIVERY 
CITY WIDE SERVICE 


HAymarket 1-2338 


464 N. MILWAUKEE AVE. 


. MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED — 


e AIR-O-CHEK VALVES 
e AIR GUNS 


e SPRAY VALVES 
e CASING FLUSHING COCKS 
e HOSE COUPLINGS & FITTINGS 


AIR -WAY 


PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO. 
ALbany 2-7392 KILBOURN 


Giant taffy pull at Curtiss Candy Company 


Sales of Chicago Area Candy Makers 


in 1956 Up Five Per Cent Over 1953 


sales of Illinois candy makers, 

most of whom are located in 
the Chicago area, took place in the 
first 11 months of 1956 from a year 
ago. Estimated sales of Illinois com- 
panies totaled $248,728,000 through 
November. Sales volume in the cor- 
responding period in 1955 was only 
$233,516,000. 

The trend in Illinois followed 
the pattern country-wide, where 
sales in the first 11 months also were 
five per cent above a year ago at 
$952,038,000. In the first 11 months 
of 1955 sales were $895,349,000. 
Chicago produces approximately 
one-fourth of the candy made in 
the United States. 

Based on the 11 month figures, 
Philip Gott, president of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ association, 
which is headquartered in Chi- 
cago, estimated that country-wide 
sales for the entire year would top 
$1.9 billion when final figures are 
in, a new record and the third con- 
secutive billion dollar year. He esti- 
mated annual production would be 
at a new annual high of around 
2.9 billion pounds. Production in 


Wea per cent increase in the 


1955 totaled 2.7 billion pounds 
with sales at $1.3 billion. 
Rising with sales and production 
was the per capita consumption of 
candy, which in 1956 rose approxi- — 
mately one pound to 17.6 from 16.6 
a year earlier. Retail prices of candy 
in 1956 remained fairly stationary. 
Mr. Gott said the hike in annual 
per capita consumption is a “note 
of encouragement to the confec- 
tionery industry because it repre- 
sents the second consecutive year in 
which there has been a per capita 
increase.” 


Reasons for Rise 


While reasons for the betterment 
of the confectionery industry last — 
year cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, a number of elements ap- 
pear to have entered into the 
increased production, according to 
Mr. Gott. He listed: Greater em- 
phasis on higher quality candy; 
greater recognition of merchandis- 
ing with the goal of making avail- 
able to the American public the 
best confections possible at the 
lowest price consistent with good 


te 
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management; at least a partial rec- 
ognition by the public that candy 
eaten judiciously at the proper time 
and in the proper,.amount is a 
health benefit, and more aggressive 
‘merchandising by candy wholesalers 
and retailers with merchandising 
aids supplied by candy manufac- 
turers. 

A preference among consumers 
‘for packaged candy in recent years 
continued in 1956. A survey of se- 
lected firms by the United States 
Department of Commerce disclosed 
that in the first 11 months, sales of 
both packaged goods selling at more 
than $1 and from 50 to 99 cents rose 
ten per cent from a year earlier. 
‘Sales of packaged goods retailing at 
less than 50 cents climbed only 
three per cent. Retail sales of bar 
goods in the first 11 months were 
up six per cent from a year ago. 
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Packaged Goods Popular 


In the first 11 months, production 
of packaged goods retailing above 
$1 totaled 37,715,000 pounds with 
an average value of $1.04 a pound, 
up 11 per cent from 34,109,000 
pounds with an average value of 
$1.01 a year ago. At the same time, 
production of packaged goods in 
the 50 to 99 cent category rose 18 
per cent to 130,685,000 pounds with 
an average value of 47.8 cents per 
pound from 11,917,000 pounds with 
an average value of 49.9 cents in 
the first 11 months of 1955. Pound- 
age of bar goods in the first 11 
months of last year totaled 545,- 
775,000 at an average of 3.98 cents 
per pound, or 11 per cent higher 
than the 489,589,000 pounds valued 
at 4.2 cents a pound turned out in 
the corresponding 1955 period. 

Along with the production and 
sales increases last year, candy man- 
ufacturers alsé received good for- 
tune in the form of decreases in the 
cost of major raw products used in 
candy making such as cocoa beans 
and peanuts. The latter trend was 
expected to have a favorable effect 
on net profits, which had suffered 
in 1955 when candy makers felt the 
pinch of higher prices paid for their 
main ingredients. Now, with raw 
material prices down somewhat 
from 1955, net profits on 1956 sales 
are expected to be considerably bet- 
ter than a year ago. Estimates run 
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SINCE 1895 


CONFIDENTIALLY SERVING BUSINESS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


EDWARD J. KUNZE VINCE O'NEILL 
Executive Vice President Operations Manager 


A Member of The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry for over 30 years 
DEARBORN 2-5500 
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from 1 2/3 to 2 2/3 cents per dollar 
of sales. 

On the raw products price front, 
the average price of cocoa beans 
last year dipped to a two year low 
of 27.2 cents per pound. This com- 
pared with an annual average of 
37.4 cents a pound in 1955 and 
57.4 cents in 1954, when the price 
of cocoa beans climbed to an all 
time high of 75 cents a pound. 
Simultaneously with the drop in 
cocoa bean prices was an equally 


encouraging drop in the price of 
peanuts in 1956 to 18% cents a 
pound from 2314 cents a year 
earlier. Though sugar prices showed 
a slight rise in the last quarter of 
1956, they were stable throughout 
most of the year at 814 cents a 
pound. 

Two major corporate changes 
took place in the Chicago candy 
industry in 1956. Robert Schnering 
resigned as president of Curtiss 


Candy company, which was found- © 


A Contribution 
To 
Midwest Industry 


In the commercial development of the new Lost Valley coal field in 
Southern Illinois, Sterling-Midland Coal Company has once again 
demonstrated its interest in, and knowledge of, the fuel needs of 
industry. Mining, transportation, and distribution costs stand at an 
all time high. The most direct answer is quality. 


The Stonefort lower vein coals have long been known. Local out- 
croppings fueled the Union Camp fires when Grant's troops poised 
above Cairo before their drive to control the Mississippi. Ozark 
forges for miles around knew Stonefort coals because of their intense 
heat. Their inaccessibility has heretofore prevented them from being 
developed commercially. Higher in rank but hundreds of feet below 
the more accessible veins they present an intriguing but difficult 
mining problem. Nature has helped provide a solution in Lost 


Valley. 


It took courage and foresight — and five years of development and 
pianning — to make commercial production a reality, but a small 
tonnage is already being produced. Pilot tests have been made in 
plants with various types of burning equipment. The universal 
reaction has been — when can we get regular shipments? 


Quantity production in all sizes, washed and heat dried, will be 


available soon. 


MOISTURE 6% — ASH 612% — AS RECEIVED B.T.U. 13,000 


STERLING - MIDLAND COAL CO. 


8 S. Michigan Ave. 


FRanklin 2-3501 


ed by his grandfather, Otto Schner- 
ing. He was succeeded by James 
M. Delaney. At the same time he 
resigned from Curtiss, Schnering 
also stepped down as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association 
and was succeeded in that position 
by Victor Gies, vice president of 
Mars, Inc. 


Purchase Steven Candy 


Also during the year, Steven 
Candy Kitchens, Inc. was purchased 
from its founder, Mrs. Walter 
Krafft, by a group of young Chi- 
cago business men headed by Rod- 
ney O. Daly, the company’s new 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer. Actually, a new company was 
formed to take over the assets of 
Steven Candy Kitchens, Inc. Its new 
name, Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., 
kept a familiar ring, however, by 
simply making the Steven plural. 
In early January of this year, De 
Met’s, Inc., acquired all 13 of Ste- 
vens Candy Kitchens retail candy 
shops. Stevens continued its distri- 
bution of Mrs. Stevens Candies 
through department stores and 
other retail outlets. 

E. J. Brach & Sons during the 
year began construction of a six- 
story addition atop the five story 
wing of its big plant at 4656 Kinzie 
Street. It marks the 16th expansion 
of the plant since 1923. Cost of the 
new construction and equipment 
will approximate $1,200,000. When 
the addition is completed, eight 
floors of the wing will have air con- 
ditioning and humidity control for 
storage of chocolates. The others 
will be used for storing hard can- 
dies. 

As the year ended, the National 
Confectioners’ Association in be- 
half of candy makers in Chicago 
and throughout the country organ- 
ized “Operation Candy Lift” which 
left Midway airport on December 
23, 1956 carrying a plane-load of 
candy donated to Hungarian chil- 
dren in European refugee camps. 
In a similar operation, candy do- 
nated by Curtiss was flown to three 
ships at sea carrying refugee chil- 
dren enroute to the United States. 
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LUMBER! 


FOR NEW BUILDING and MAINTENANCE 


@ LUMBER CUT TO SIZE oe z @ WE HAVE SERVED INDUS- 
AND WORKED TO PAT- ENS TRY, THE CONTRACTOR 


TERN IN OUR OWN S AND 
PLANING MILL HOME OWNER - Since 1883 


RITTENHOUSE & EMBREE CO. 
WAteriall 88383 MILLWORK @ 


oh a Wetter Nl el 
Be est Se 


JACK THOMPSON OLDSMOBILE 


4040 W. 95th St. — 95th at Crawford 


FREE !! Customer Courtesy Cars — Brand New ’57 Oldsmobiles with 
Power Steering and Power Brakes for you to use ABSOLUTELY FREE 


while your car is in our shop for service or body repairs. 


Phone HIlltop 5-0131 or GArden 2-2500 
FLEET SALES RENTALS 


JACK GARNESS, GEN. MANAGER 


ing the Chicago area chalked 

up another year of record- 
breaking activities in 1956. Con- 
tinued high levels of industrial 
expansion and residential construc- 
tion increased their markets. The 
utilities, at the same time, were in- 
vesting heavily in new plants and 


Prine in utility companies serv- 


equipment to meet the growing de- 
mand for their services. All of the 
companies are in the midst of ex- 
pansion and modernization pro- 
grams that will continue through 
a number of years to come. 
Individual accounts of the prog- 
ress of each major utility follow: 


For Tenth Straight Year Peoples Gas 


System Increases Delivery Capacity 


HE Peoples Gas System con- 
tinued in 1956 the program of 
growth it has experienced in the 


> last decade and looks forward to 


further expansion in 1957 and 


_ in the years beyond, thus keeping 
_ pace with the economic growth of 


_ the market area it serves. The sys- 


tem is one of the largest in the 
world serving a population of over 
7,000,000 in seven midwestern states 


and furnishing natural gas to 24 
utility companies. 
To meet the fuel needs and the 


record demands for natural gas in 


the seven-state market area served 
by the fully integrated system, The 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in the last 
ten years have increased peak day 
delivery capacity 400 per cent and 
experienced a more than 200 per 
cent increase in consolidated assets. 

The delivery capacity of the 
Peoples Gas System by the end of 
1956 had been increased to 1,490,- 
000,000 cubic feet (which includes 
pipeline deliveries and storage ca- 
pacity) from 279,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1946 while assets rose during the 
same period to almost $650,000,000 
from $200,000,000. 

This growth pattern for the en- 
terprise is expected to continue 


Utilities Serving 
Chicagoland Area 


Have Record Year 


through 1957 and beyond as con- 
templated expansion projects with 
a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 are carried out. © 
The current expansion projects, 
when completed, will increase the 
system’s peak day delivery capacity, 
including storage, to about two bil- 
lion cubic feet to further serve the 
gas fuel needs of its market area. 

The year of 1956 was one of 
growth and significant achievement — 
for the Peoples Gas System in the 
fields of exploration and supply, 
transmission and storage, and dis- 
tribution and utilization. Its prog- 
ress compares favorably with the 
expansion programs of other gas 
systems in the country. 

Construction is scheduled to get 
under way in the spring on a pipe- — 
line extension of a subsidiary, Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Company of © 
America. The extension, which was 
authorized recently by the Federal 
Power Commission, will be from 
Natural Gas Pipeline’s southern 
terminus at Fritch, Texas, into an — 
area rich in gas reserves in Jack and — 
Wise Counties, Texas. This 350 
mile line, when completed, will 
have a daily delivery capacity of up 
to 240 million cubic feet of gas. 

In the same order approving the — 
extension, the FPC authorized Lone 
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Maginnis and Associates, Inc. 
Insurance Consultants 


Suite 730-327 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrison 7-1441 


Clients in Every State 
Pension, Life, Sickness and Accident and Hospital 
Special Plans For Five or More Employees 


Representing The Full Interest of The Client 


Member of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Since 1915 


SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT is an interstate motor carrier of general mer- 
chandise, serving daily and directly the six-state area of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia, and providing reliable connecting line 


service to 30 other states and Canada. 


Chicago Terminal LUdlow 5-2200 
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Star Gas Company to sell Natural 
Gas Pipeline an average of 80 mil 
lion cubic feet of gas per day, and a 
maximum of 100 million cubic fee 
of gas per day at a point where 
Lone Star’s present system crosses 
the proposed extension. 

Cost of the extension, that con- 
sists of 259 miles of 26-inch line and 
91 miles of 20-inch line, is estimated 
at $34,600,000. Completion of the 
project is expected late this year or 
in early 1958. 

On September 18, 1956, Chicago 
District Pipeline Company, a Peo- 
ples Gas subsidiary that transports 
gas from the terminals of the pipe- 
line companies at Joliet to Peoples 
Gas and other customer utility 
companies in the Chicago region, 
was granted authority by the FPC 


AMI High Fidelity Music Systems 


Juke Boxes for Commercial Use 
e Complete 200-selection musical programs 
e Smart, eye-pleasing contemporary styling 
e Profitable customer service that requires no investment 


Background Music for Atmosphere and Profit 
e Compact changer mechanism fits into out-of-the-way space, 
provides high fidelity music through remote speakers 
e Equipment for coin operated play or pre-selected programs 
e Permits music selection to suit patron preferences 


Phonograph-Tuner Combinations for the Home 
e Integrated high fidelity components 
e Exclusive 3-channel exponential horn sound systems 
e@ Custom-grade Grand Rapids cabinetry 


Telephone or write for descriptive literature 
=| 


SI; 134 N. LaSalle St. (2) 
ncorpcraled ANdover 3-2964 


-MEMBER- 


; Ne to constru i of 
AMI... engineers, designers, and manufacturers of pro- ey ‘a Sa a ae co ae ae ne in 
fessional and commercial sound systems since 1909. =n a pe jz owa 


Street line to the northern limits 
of the City of Chicago near the 
North Shore Station of Peoples Gas. 


5 Estimated cost of the extension is 
: STRATEMINE) ee | 


Related Project 


Service From CHICAGO Av rélatsd ‘projech_ 36: ea 
36-inch pipeline paralleling the 


ear TF 


During 1956, Peoples Gas, with 
OMAHA SAVE TIME — SHIP SECURE FROM ne ae ee the Tne 


CHICAGO TO THESE POINTS... merce Commission, expanded its 


: RINNEAPOUG present facilities of another sub- 
f ST. PAUL sidiary, Texas Illinois Natural Gas 
apes FS PODGE Pipeline Company, between Joliet 
CEDAR RAPIDS and Volo, Illinois, was granted FPC 
. WATERLOO CHICAGO | approval on September 18, 1956. 
y Cost of this project is estimated at 
$6,400,000. The Volo line maintains 
delivery to Chicago District’s How- 
; mee ORT ard Street line. 

: DES MOINES 

‘ 


facilities for the storage of butane 


C H] G A G O TER M IN A L : to augment its peak day supply. 


This storage supplements for 
5320 S. KARLOV AVE. @ TELEPHONE: REliance 5-0300 peak shaving the 430 million cubic 
foot underground storage facility 
at Herscher, Illinois, 50 miles south- 
west of Chicago. These projects 
made possible the extension of gas 
space heating service in 1956 to 


_ Narowetz Heating & Ventilating Co. ting 256 1 
16,500 residential customers in Chi- 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS page: 


When these 16,500 installations 
AIR CONDITIONING are made, Peoples Gas will be sery- 
ing 224,000 Chicago families. Some 

110,000 are still on the waiting list. 
SHEET METAL FABRICATION During 1956, the Off-Shore ex. 
ploration group, in which Peoples 
Production Company, a _ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Peoples Gas, 
TAylor 9-0073 has a 25 per cent participatio: 
made two significant oil and 


fe 


1701-1725 Maypole Avenue 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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discoveries in the Gulf of Mexico 
' off the coast of Louisiana. This 
brings to three the total number of 
discoveries since the group com- 
menced operations in the area in 
1955. 

The first find of 1956 was in the 
Eugene Island area, Block 175, 43 
miles off the Louisiana coast. The 
well is the furthest penetration yet 
into the gulf by any group and was 
drilled in 87 feet of water. 

The well was drilled to a total 
depth of 13,004 feet and established 
the existence of several promising 
oil and gas sands. During a test at 
11,804 feet to 11,820 and 11,830 to 
11,838 the well flowed at a rate of 
411 barrels a day. The gas-oil ratio 
of the test was placed at 1,250 cubic 
feet to one gallon of oil. 

Estimates of the resultant oil re- 
serves in place approximate 3,- 
400,000 barrels per 40 acres and in 
_ addition there are 30 net feet of gas 
bearing sands which have not as yet 
been tested. 


Another well is being drilled 
from the same platform in this 
block. Upon completion of several 
exploratory wells from this plat- 
form the drilling rig and equip- 
ment will be moved to a new plat- 
form to be erected to further ex- 
plore the acreage. 


Second Discovery 


The second discovery last year 
was encountered in the South Tim- 
balier area, 23 miles off the Louis- 
iana coast. The gas-oil ratio of this 
well was placed at 806 to one. Sands 
thus determined to be producible 
extend from a depth of 12,100 feet 
to 12,222 feet. The 1957 program 
contemplates completion of addi- 
tional exploratory wells from the 
discovery platform before oil pro- 
duction is initiated. Another well, 
in the Timbalier Bay area, has been 
classified as a shut-in gas well and 
further drilling on the lease has 
been deferred. 

In November, 1956, the Illinois 
Commerce Commission approved 
a petition of Peoples Gas for au- 
thority to purchase from time to 
time capital stock of Peoples Pro- 
duction in an amount not to exceed 
$10,000,000. Peoples Gas also en- 
tered into a $15,000,000 standby 
credit with five Chicago banks to 
provide temporary funds for the 
prospective additional investment 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
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ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 
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in Peoples Production and for other 
corporate purposes. 

As of February 1, 1957, Natural 
Gas Pipeline entered into a two 
year bank loan agreement with five 
Chicago and New York banks for 
an aggregate of $44,500,000. Be- 
cause of the many unpredictable 
factors, definite plans have not been 
made for permanently financing the 
interim bank loans and the remain- 
ing cost of completing the projects. 

On July 1, 1956, the parent com- 
pany began distribution of 1,000 
Btu gas to firm customers. The 
change from 900 Btu increased by 
about 11] per cent the thermal ca- 
pacity of the company’s distribution 
system. 

During the sub-zero weather of 
mid-January, 1957, the system set 
new daily and weekly send-outs. 
The new daily all-time high was 
established from noon January 16 
to noon January 17 when 1,434 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas was sent out © 
by the system. Of this, 305 million 
cubic feet of gas was taken from 
underground storage. During the 
week ended January 18 the system 
delivered a record 9,311 million 
cubic feet including 1,503 million 
cubic feet from underground stor- 
age, 


New Peak Day 


Peoples Gas also had a peak day 
send-out of 543 million cubic feet 
of gas to firm customers on January 
16, 1957, in Chicago. It was the 
fifth time in six days in which a new 
record high send-out was estab- 
lished. The new record was an 18 
per cent increase over the previous 
peak set December 19, 1955. 

Hearings currently are being con- 
ducted before the FPC on an appli- 
cation of Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company for authority to step up 
its long distance transmission ca- 
pacity 485 million cubic feet of gas 
daily, an increase of over 90 per 
cent in the transmission of natural 
gas to the Peoples Gas System mar- 
ket area. 

The plan calls for the looping 
with 36-inch pipe of 416 miles of 
Natural Gas Pipeline’s dual system 
from Joliet to Beatrice, Nebraska, 


and to increase its compressor sta- 


tion facilities by super-charging the 
engines along Natural Gas Pipe- 
line’s 900 mile system. 

When the new line is completed, 
Natural will purchase, subject to 
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FPC approval, up to 460 million 
cubic feet of natural gas a day from 


Colorado Interstate Gas Company 
through a connection at Beatrice. 
Under a contract entered into early 


in 1956, Colorado Interstate will 
deliver for 20 years at Beatrice up Savings & Loan Association 
to 460 million cubic feet of gas per 
day with average daily deliveries of . F . 
373 million cubic feet. Of this max- | Siders ond Bewyn s Largest 
imum quantity, 60 million cubic 


feet will replace gas presently being 

delivered by Colorado Interstate at 

Hooker, Oklahoma. The balance 

of 85 million cubic feet will be sup- 

plied by additional deliveries from NEW CONSTRUCTION 
PURCHASE 


present sources other than Colorado 
Interstate. 


Application Pending REFINANCING 


A related application before the 

FPC is the building by Chicago &Y ef S : aed 

District Pipeline of a third line ee SA ha pe ccounts 
from Joliet to the city limits on 
Chicago’s south side in order to FRANK T. SEDLACEK, President 
transport a portion of the addi- 


tional gas supply to the Calumet 6201 W. Cermak Rd., Berwyn, IIl. 
Station of Peoples Gas. 


Natural’s and Chicago District’s Bishop 2-2424 * STanley 8-6201 
$90,000,000 program should make 
it possible for Peoples Gas and 
other customer utilities to offer 
space heating to many thousands 
of additional residential customers 
now on waiting lists. 


® e 

Also pending before the FPC is bikes In. W Be = Y “ds 
an application to develop another 
underground storage facility known 
as Cooks Mills in south-central Illi- EVI nj RU DE i 
‘nois at Sullivan, 15 miles east of the We a t h e r s t i i p 
pipeline of Texas Illinois Natural a 
Gas Pipeline Company. When de- Ou board er 
veloped, the facility will be an im- has long been the choice of 


portant adjunct to the Herscher | |}: discriminating architects and 
reservoir. Motors builders. Available for every 
In addition to the Cooks Mills size- and style of wood or 
facility, other fields in the same Glasspar.. metal windows and doors. 
general area are being investigated 
by Kimswick Development Com- Partee . . Manufacturers of spring sash 
Bas newly saehs Ee iste boats balance and dust-proof 
owned in equal parts atura eee 
Gas Pipeline and Texas Illinois Owens weather ipping- 
Peoples Gas System companies Yachts. . 


are among intervenors in an appli- 
cation before the FPC of Midwest- e 
ern Gas Transmission Company for Marine Har dwar e 


WARNICA 
authority to construct pipeline fa- & PRODUCTS 


cilities between Emerson, Mani- 
toba, and Portland, ‘Tennessee. 


Midwestern proposes to sell gas di- Supply 
rectly to two steel companies in the Chicago, Illinois 


6416-18 So. Ashland Ave. 


Peoples Gas System market area. 
“The Federal Power Commission 

and the courts long have recognized Do 3-8005 

the selective selling by a pipeline 


SAM SL Lt, GRovehill 6-3456 
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E. H. Golk, Pres. 


Southwest 
Electric Co. 


5729 S. Western Ave. 
Chicago 36, Illinois 


HEmlock 4-3600 


CHICAGO,.No toanASSN. 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES, 


INSURED SAVINGS 
TO $10,000 


Loans to Your Specification 
for 
Homes and Apartments 


6245 South Western Ave. 
GRovehill 6-7575 


to customers of an existing utility, 
as contemplated in the Midwestern 
proposal, will adversely affect the 
public interest,” said James F. 
Oates, Jr., chairman of Peoples Gas. 

“Such a selection of buyers nec- 
essarily deprives a local regulated 
utility of revenues which it would 
otherwise receive, and thereby re- 
sults in correspondingly higher 
rates to the public.” 

Midwestern Gas and its parent 
company, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Company, are intervenors in 
Natural Gas’ application to expand 
its facilities to bring new gas to the 
Chicago market area. 

On December 11, 1956, the board 
of directors decided that splitting 
the company’s capital stock would 
be in the best interest of the com- 
pany and the stockholders, and 
stated its intention of submitting to 
stockholders at their next annual 
meeting on April 4, 1957, a pro- 
posal for splitting the stock on the 
basis of four for one, by changing 
the par value from $100 to $25 per 
share. The stock will be split if the 


proposal is approved by the holders | 
of not less than 75 per cent of the 
outstanding stock. At the same 
meeting the board also stated its 
intention that the quarterly divi- 
dend on the split basis would ini- 
tially be at the quarterly rate of 50 
cents a share, which would be the 
equivalent of one-fourth the pres- 
ent quarterly dividend of $2 per 
share. The ICC has approved the 
change in the par value of the com- 
pany’s stock. 

“Chicago has vast business diver- 
sification, so important from the 
standpoint of maintaining financial 
health and stable growth,” the com- 
pany said. “Chicago long has been 
the rail and air transportation cen- 
ter of the country, and is in pros- 
pect of becoming a great seaport 
with development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. 

“The growth of the area and of 
industry within the area is almost 
certain to result in a continuing 
demand for additional quantities 
of gas.” 


Propane storage tanks of Northern Illinois Gas 


Northern Illinois Gas Company Adds 


A New Customer Every 3.5 Minutes 


NEW customer connected to 
A the system at the rate of one 
every 314 minutes of every 
working day! That’s Northern IIli- 
nois Gas Company’s 1956 story of 
accomplishment. 
Sparked by continuing residen- 


tial growth in most of the 260 com- 
munities served by the company, 
Northern Illinois Gas showed a 7.1 
per cent gain in customers last year 
compared to 3.9 per cent for the 
country as a whole. At the end of 
the year, 562,880 customers were 
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| using gas supplied by the company, 
including a record one-year total 
of 37,511 added to the system dur- 
ing 1956. 
This customer growth rate is re- 
flected in the utility’s total gas rev- 
_enues that approximate $80,000,000 
- (a new high) in 1956, as compared 
to $69,519,000 a year ago. Earnings 
were $1.44 per share on the com- 
_ pany’s common stock compared to 
$1.22 in 1955. 
Highlighting 1956 operations, 
Marvin Chandler, president of 
Northern Illinois Gas, said that 
about 500 miles of new gas mains 
and services were installed by the 
company in 1956 as part of the 
utility’s approximate $18,000,000 
construction and system revision 
program. Optimistic about the 
continuing growth in the com- 
pany’s 20-county territory in north- 
ern Illinois, Chandler has an- 
nounced plans to spend some $75,- 
000,000 on construction work dur- 
ing the 1957-60 period, including 
about $21,000,000 this year. 


Sell Bonds 


To aid in this expansion pro- 
gram, Northern Illinois Gas sold 
$15,000,000 of 334 per cent bonds 
in May, 1956. It probably will seek 
an additional $10,000,000 for 1957 
construction projects during the 
latter half of this year and present 
indications are that similar 
amounts will be needed in each of 
the next three years. 


Included in the construction pro- 
gram are new operating and com- 
mercial headquarters at Glenview 
and Joliet, and new operating re- 
porting centers in Bloomington, 
Mendota, Morris, and Streator. A 
modern new meter shop is now un- 
der construction in LaGrange, and 
land has been acquired for a head- 
quarters building in’ Crystal Lake, 
construction of which is expected 
to be completed in 1958. 

While public attention usually 
is directed to the company’s long 
gas heat waiting list, the fact that 
the number of gas heat customers 

_ has increased from about 30,000 in 
1946 (when the restriction order 
went into effect) to approximately 
225,000 today attests to the cease- 
less efforts of Northern Illinois Gas 
and its suppliers to challenge the 
number one problem — the natural 
gas supply. The company estimates 


that it is now serving gas heat to 
about 55 per cent of all single fam- 
ily dwellings in its territory. 
Despite the strides made during 
the past decade, Northern Lllinois 
Gas has been unable to keep 
up with continuing demands for 
gas heat. President Chandler is not 
optimistic that Northern Illinois 
Gas can reduce its residential gas 
heat waiting list further until it can 
obtain the 45 per cent increase in 
its natural gas supply which Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Company of 
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YOU GET 
ALL THREE 
WITH... 


The QUALITY of precision work- 
manship in Photorapid’s “Made- 
To-Last” construction .. the only 
machine that combines all copying 
operations . . makes sharp, clear 
jet-black copies in just seconds 
under any light conditions. 


The PERFORMANCE of Photo- 
rapid’s “Magic Eye” which copies 
anything your eye can see — one 
side or two side printed material, 
opaque originals, color, maps, ads, 
reports, letters, bills of lading .. . 
literally anything! And in addition 
Photorapid produces unlimited 
prints from its own transparencies 
using the Diazo system. 
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America proposes to bring from 
the Rocky Mountain area and the 
southwestern gas fields. Natural 
Gas Pipeline’s request for permis- 
sion to construct this pipeline is 
now pending before the Federal 
Power Commission. 

In an effort to help customers 
awaiting authorization to heat 
homes with natural gas, Northern 
Illinois Gas introduced a “dual 
fuel” program last fall. Admittedly 
only a temporary measure until ad- 
ditional firm supplies are available, 
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decor of any office. 


Let us prove that Photorapid is 

THE photocopying machine for you. 

Mail this coupon now for further 
information. 


THE MULLEN COMPANY 
3620 Oakton Street, Skokie, Illinois 


Please send me more information on 
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| Photorapid. 
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COMPANY. 
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The BEAUTY of Photorapid’s modern 
lines and modish colors which make 
this machine a welcome addition to the 


| JASPER-CHICAGO 


MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


INDIANA 


@ EVANSVILLE 
@ INDIANAPOLIS 
@ LAFAYETTE 


@ BLOOMINGTON 
@ WASHINGTON 
@ CRAWFORDSVILLE 
@ BEDFORD 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 


PHONE 


CAnal 6-7377 


2115 S. Allport Ave. 


Chicago 


Not For Profit 
HOSPITAL PROTECTION 
For Entire Family 
Special Plan for Groups 


No Examination Necessary 
Choose Your Own Hospital 
and Doctor 


SURGICAL COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL 
SERVICE OF ILL., INC. 


330 S. Wells St. 
| WAbash 2-4060 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


“dual fuel” equipment permits the 
use of natural gas by customers 
when the temperature is above a 
presently~ established 32 degrees 
(F.), and automatically switches to 
propane or oil when the outside 
temperature falls below this point. 

Meanwhile, as long range solu- 
tions to the supply problem, North- 
ern Illinois Gas is continuing its 
study of the possibilities of locating 
and developing geological struc- 
tures similar to the Herscher Dome, 
and its suppliers are hopeful of de- 
veloping certain depleted gas and 
oil fields in downstate Illinois. All 
of these studies are pointed toward 
the volume storage of natural gas 


ee ee as OL ae a eee ee 
c rJ de bat . 


in the summer months for with- — 
drawal in the winter months. 

To further augment its long ~ 
range supply plans, Northern Illi- 
nois Gas announced the formation 
of a new subsidiary, NI-Gas Sup- 
ply, Inc., in 1956 to help assure 
customers an adequate supply of 
natural gas in years to come. Join- 
ing a group of experienced opera- 
tors and drillers, Northern Illinois 
Gas is hopeful that Gulf Coast. 
offshore exploration and develop- 
ment will provide a natural gas 
supply for future years. To date, 
no actual drilling has taken place, 
although several possible sites are 
being studied at the present time. 


Drawing of Edison’s Nuclear Power Station 


Commonwealth Edison Company Plans 


Record Construction Program 


OMMONWEALTH Edison 
Company's construction pro- 


gram, as scheduled at the begin- 


ning of the year, calls for the 
expenditure in 1957 of an estimated 
$180,000,000 for electric generating, 
transmission and distribution facili- 
ties and for general plant. 

This total is the largest for any 
single year in the history of the 
Commonwealth system and com- 
pares with nearly $140,000,000 for 
1956, which is the record year to 
date. The $45 million, 180,000 kilo- 
watt Dresden Nuclear Power Sta- 


= 
tion, 50 miles southwest of Chicago, 
highlights the construction pro- 
gram. Major construction work on 
the new facility is scheduled to start 
this spring with completion set for 
1960. 


A new Edison system peak load 
(including supplies to other elec- 
tric utility companies) of 3,734,000 
kilowatts was established on Decem- 
ber 26, 1956. This was 74,000 kilo- 
watts higher than last winter’s peak. 
Because other electric utility com- 
panies completed additional capac- 
ity of their own during 1956, their 
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demand on the Edison system was 
reduced 147,000 kilowatts from the 
previous winter’s peak. On the same 
day the territorial peak load (sup- 
ply to ultimate consumers) was 
3,596,000 kilowatts, an increase of 
221,000 kilowatts over the previous 
winter peak. 

The utility’s total sales of elec- 
tricity during 1956 reached nearly 
18.7 billion kilowatt-hours, com- 
pared with 17.5 billion in 1955, an 
increase of about seven per cent. 
Sales to industrial customers showed 
the best gain of major user cate- 
gories, increasing nearly ten per 
cent in 1956. Residential and com- 
mercial sales were up about nine 
per cent. These gains were partially 
offset by decreases in sales to rail- 
roads and other public utilities. 


Better Home Wiring 


Commonwealth’s campaign for 
better wired homes gained momen- 
tum in 1956 with the start of a 100 
Plus program for new homes. ‘The 
new wiring plan is designed to en- 
courage the installation of a 100 
ampere fuse box, eight or more 120 
volt circuits and an electric range 
in every new home. Since the pro- 
motion was started last April more 
than 200 Chicago area builders, 
representing about 15,000 homes, 
have adopted the 100 Plus standards 
for their houses. 


Meanwhile almost 14,000 custom- 
ers took advantage of the utility’s 
“share the cost” plan to bring their 
wiring up to date. The plan, started 
in 1955, provides for the utilty to 
share wiring costs when improved 
capacity is required to serve an 
additional 240-volt appliance in an 


The Problem: 


An agency has just 
landed a new account. 
The first advertisement 
—a 4-color job —re- 
quires a bang-up color 
reproduction. Who's to 
make the color plates? 


Turn the plate making 
over to Thos. F. McGrath 
& Associates. These 
photo engravers are 


famous for their three i 


“M's” (men, methods 
and machinery) and do 
the kind of an etching 
job that makes even 
blase agency men sit 
up and take notice. 


Phone, write 
or call on... 


HAROLD M. PITMAN 
COMPANY 


Serving Chicago Industry 
For Half A Century 


Thomas F. McGrath 


and Associates 
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Telephone: D 
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stop at 


Metals, Chemicals, Sup- 
plies, Equipment, for the 
Photo-Engraver 


existing residential building of one 
to three dwelling units. 

The Dresden nuclear power sta- 
tion is the largest all-nuclear power 
plant to be announced in this coun- 
try. Associated with Commonwealth 
Edison in the project are seven 
other companies, which are shar- 
ing the research and development 
expense. The other firms are: Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Service Cor- 
poration; Central Illinois Light td 
Company; Bechtel Corporation; 

_ Ulinois Power Company; Kansas 

_ City Power & Light Company; 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company; 

_ and Union Electric Company. 

_ The utility now has a record total 

of 1,595,000 kilowatts of generating 


Chemicals, Supplies, 
Equipment, Special Proc- 
esses, for the Lithog- 
rapher 


Ideal Facilities 
for LUNCHEONS, PARTIES, 
MEETINGS, BANQUETS 


18 beautifully appointed function 
rooms. Superb cuisine. Let our 
catering staff assist you in plan- 
ning your next business or social 
function. 


51st Avenue and 33rd Street 
CHICAGO 50 
Established 1906 
Telephone Bishop 2-1174 
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Newest Decorating Magic ! 
Beautiful MARGARET LOWE COLORS in 


MATICO TILE FLOORING 


Low in cost, MATICO saves on installation because it always 
lays flat . . . is precision cut to butt tightly, immediately. But 
MATICO has other important advantages, too. It’s a smart, 
colorful flooring that . . . harmonizes with any decor or style 
of architecture . .. can be installed on, above or below grade. 
Yes, you'll find MATICO first choice in every type of installation 
from homes to factories and institutions. Be sure to consider 
MATICO Tile flooring for your next project. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers of 
Asphalt Tile e Confetti e Aristoflex e Maticork e Parquetry 
Rubber Tile e Vinyl Tile e Cork Tile e Plastic Wall Tile 


with factories at 
Houston, Tex. @ Joliet, Ill. @ Long Beach, Calif. e Newburgh, N Y. 
912 E. Washington St., Joliet, Ill. 
Phone JOliet 3-3411 


REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


by 


J. J. HAINES & ASSOCIATES 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
WaAbash 2-2022 


CASSITY- RICHARDS 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTERS 


BRUSH OR SPRAY 
INTERIORS — EXTERIORS — MILL WHITE — COLORS 
DAY — NIGHT — WEEKENDS 
PHONE — SACRAMENTO 2-1055 
531 N. KEDZIE AVE. 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


COMMERCE | 


capacity under construction or on 
order. Generating capacity will be 
expanded by 305,000 kilowatts at 
each of three stations: Waukegan, 
Fisk (Chicago) and Joliet. Under 
construction, also, are a 260,000 
kilowatt unit at Will County sta- 
tion, scheduled for completion this 
year, and a 205,000 kilowatt unit 
at Crawford station in Chicago, 
which will begin operations in 
1958. 

By the end of 1960, when the 
Dresden nuclear power plant is 
completed, Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s net generating capabil- 
ity will aggregate approximately 
5.3 million kilowatts, compared to 
2.3 million kilowatts in 1945. 


Tie-in Line 


Plans were disclosed during the 


past year for an extra-high-voltage 


transmission line tying in the Com- 
monwealth Edison system with that 
of the American Gas and Electric 
Company. The new 345,000 - volt 
line will be 90 miles long. A new 
Edison distribution center, to be 
built at Goodings Grove, Illinois, 
will be connected via this new line 
with a terminal at New Carlisle, 
Ind. to be built by the Indiana and 
Michigan Electric Company, a sub- 
sidiary of AGE. The new line will 
make possible the interchange of 


large blocks of power between the — 


two large utility systems. Also, it 
will aid in assuring continuous serv- 
ice to customers in the respective 
areas of both utility systems in 
emergency situations. 

Last year, Commonwealth Edison 
began construction of two large 
service and office buildings, which 
will handle operations in Chicago's 
south and central areas. 

This year’s $180 million expendi- 
ture for new plant is part of a 
three-year construction program 
that was estimated at the start of 
the year at $460 million. This con- 
sists of approximately $210 million 
for electric generating facilities, 
$240 million for transmission and 
distribution facilities, and $10 mil- 
lion for general plant. 

Part of the funds needed for this 
expansion will come from sale of 
$50 million worth of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds through competi- 
tive bidding, which the company 
plans this month. 

Additional financing will be re- 
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quired as the expansion program 
progresses. The balance will come 
from cash resources on hand, plus 
undistributed earnings and depre- 
ciation accruals. 

Commonwealth Edison now 
serves about two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, and one-fifth of the area, of 
Illinois. The population of its serv- 


ice area is above six million. Of its 
more than 1.9 million electric cus- 
tomers, over 1.6 million are resi- 
dential and rural customers. Since 
1940, the population of its suburban 
territory has grown at a rate of 
nearly two and one-half times the 
national average. 


New all-metal rapid-transit cars arrive at CTA yard 


Ten Year Decline of Passengers Shows 


Signs of Leveling Off, CTA Reports 


number of passengers using 

the city’s mass transportation 
facilities showed signs of leveling 
off in 1956, reports the Chicago 
Transit Authority. Meanwhile, the 
most ambitious equipment mod- 
ernization program in the history 
of the rapid transit system neared 
completion. Revenues, down slight- 
ly from 1955, were adequate to 
cover all expenses except for de- 
preciation. 

Total revenues for 1956 
amounted to $120,193,554. This 
was $703,631 less than the 1955 fig- 
ure, and represented a decline of 
three-fifths of one per cent. 

These receipts covered all oper- 
ating and maintenance costs, all 
debt service requirements, and al- 
most all of the approximately $9.6 
million annual allowance required 
for depreciation. The amount ac- 


Bin 


A TEN-YEAR decline in the 


tually set aside for depreciation was 
approximately $9.4 million, leav- 
ing a deficiency of a little more than 
$200,000. ‘This is the total deficit 
in the depreciation fund for the 
entire nine years and three months 
of CTA operation. 

Operation and maintenance costs 
for 1956 amounted to $102,711,307. 
In 1955, these costs came to $102,- 
488,191. Increases in major cost 
items aggregated nearly $3 million 
in 1956, compared to 1955; but 
savings produced by exemption of 
CTA from payment of the state 
motor fuel tax, together with con- 
tinuing operating economies, large- 
ly offset these increases. 

Most of the additional expense 
came from wage increases granted 
during 1956 to CTA employes. The 
increase for this purpose totalled 
$2.9 million. Fulfilling existing con- 
tract ,obligations, the authority 
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Terminals in 20 key Wisconsin cities 
—more than 650 units of rolling stock 
and highly trained personnel provides 
you with fast, efficient, dependable 
service, second to none! In addition 
the very latest traffic and inter-ter- 
minal communication facilities help 
us to keep a constant eye on your 
shipments from_ time of pick-up to 
final delivery. Garages, repair and 
maintenance shops keep equipment 
in “tip-top” operating condition at 
all times—a safeguard against break- 
downs — an assurance of delivery 
without delay! 


OVERNITE SERVICE... EVERY NITE! 


Daily overnight service 
between all Wisconsin- 
Michigan terminal 
points and Chicago is 
maintained. Trans-con- 
tinental motor and air 
freight connections 
provide service as fast 

as 48 hours to either 
™, coast! 


CHICAGO 


TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 


© 2222 S. WESTERN AVE. 
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granted a five cents per hour boost 
on June I, 1956. Other changes con- 
sisted of a 1.5 cents an hour cost of 
living reduction in March, an in- 
crease of 4.5 cents an hour on Sep- 
tember 1, and another increase of 
one cent an hour on December 1. 
A major economy was produced 
during the year by retirement of 
additional revenue bonds in ad- 
vance of maturity, bringing to $3,- 
286,954 the total .of such savings 
in interest and principal payments. 
The number of passengers car- 


ried by the rapid transit system 
during 1956 totalled 115,659,105, up 
nearly three per cent from 1955. 
Surface lines traffic amounted to 
505,623,461 passengers, less than 
one per cent under the 1955 figure. 
Chicago’s experience is contrary to 
that of the nation generally; use of 
mass transportation facilities in 
most other cities is still declining 
sharply. 

During 1956, 50 modern, all- 
metal rapid transit cars, and 75 
LP-gas (propane) buses were re- 
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ceived, and at year-end, regular 
shipments were being received to 
add 150 more rapid transit cars 
and 175 more LP-gas buses to CTA’s 
rolling stock in the first several 
months of 1957. The bus deliveries 
are to be completed early this 
month, and the rapid transit car 
deliveries early in July. 

The cost of these 450 units, all 
being financed out of fares from 
riders, totals $13,284,000 — $8,284,- 
000 for the rapid transit cars and 
$5,000,000 for the buses. 


CTA expects to receive bids and 
place orders during 1957 for 70 
more cars, which will complete the 
initial modernization of rapid 
transit equipment and _ provide 
equipment for operation in the new 
Congress Street Expressway. The 
rapid transit cars now being deliv- 
ered will replace approximately 200 
old wood-steel cars, and they have ~ 
already relieved a severe shortage 
of equipment on the extremely 
busy North-South elevated route. 


Completely Modern 


Surface lines passenger equip- 
ment is now 100 per cent modern. 
The 250 buses now being received 
will replace units in line for retire- 
ment, provide some service exten- 
sions, and make possible the substi- 
tution of buses for streetcars on the 
Broadway line. 

During the last year, buses were 
substituted for street cars on the 
historic Western avenue line, and 
in February of this year on the | 
Broadway route. ‘The Clark-Went- 
worth line is the only remaining 
street car route in the CTA system. 
It is scheduled for fulltime bus 
operation at a later date. 

Removal of streetcars from main 
thoroughfare streets contributes in 
a marked degree to progress of the 
city’s program of through-lane over- 
pass construction, points out V. E. 
Gunlock, CTA’s board chairman. 
city’s program of improving traffic 
The changeover also expedites the 
flow, he adds. 

“CTA’s modernization program 
will be virtually completed by the 
end of 1957,” Gunlock reported, 
“at which time approximately $127 
million will have been invested or 
committed for 4,256 buses and cars, 
together with other facilities. This 
modernization program to date has 
been confined largely to present 
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properties and services, Financing 
of vital extensions of traffic-free 
rapid transit service, so essential 
to the continuous life and develop- 
ment of a great Chicago, can and 
should be done only as a community 
project.” 

A number of actions designed to 
improve CTA service were taken 
in recent months. A test installa- 
tion of a speed ramp for use of 
passengers traveling from the street 
level to the elevated platform has 
been built at the Loomis station, 
Englewood branch. Also, CTA has 
installed a number of token vend- 
ing and transfer issuing machines at 
various subway stations. 

Grading of the Congress Street 
Expressway median strip, west of 
Austin Boulevard, is nearing com- 
pletion. The median strip will carry 
Garfield Park route trains to the 
terminal at Des Plaines Avenue, in 
Forest Park. 

Two bus routes were extended 
recently. Northern terminus of the 
South Cicero Avenue line, formerly 
at Archer Avenue, has been ex- 
tended to Cermak Road. The new 
arrangement will expedite connec- 
tions for patrons boarding at Mid- 
way Airport, who desire to travel to 
the north or northwest sections of 
the city. 

Last December, CTA’s Marquette 
Road bus line was extended west- 
ward about three-quarters of a mile 
into the Clearing Industrial district 
from the old terminal at Kostner 
Avenue. ‘The new service, estab- 
lished on a 90-day experimental 
basis, provides a direct connection 
with the rapid transit system at the 
Loomis Avenue elevated station for 
the district’s 4,800 employes. Ear- 
lier, extension of the South Kedzie 
Avenue bus line westward on 115th 
Street, from Spaulding to Central 
Park Avenue) was authorized. 

The frequency of surface line 
trafic accidents during 1956 was ap- 
proximately eight per cent below 

1955, and the record for other types 
of accidents during the year approx- 
imately equalled the excellent rec- 
ord established in 1955. 

CTA participated actively in 
Mayor Daley’s clean-up program 
during the year with an intensive 
publicity program and efforts to 
enhance the orderliness and appear- 
ance of its facilities. CTA people, 
largely by payroll deductions, con- 
tributed $65,500 to the Community 
Fund and Red Cross in 1956. 
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through Private Private placement issues— 


whether notes, bonds, mort- 
Placement Issues gages or preferred stocks— 


are providing many firms 
with the necessary funds for fixed asset additions and work- 
ing capital. As specialists in this field, we analyze your needs; 
and having agreed on the best program, we act as your agent 
in arranging the financing. We shall be pleased to discuss 
your requirements without obligation. 


W.T 


SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS * SALE AND MERGER OF COMPANIES 


231 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Financial 6-5265 


ILY- OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


ASHLAND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
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MICHIGAN EXPRESS, [NE. 


6808 N. Clark St. Chicago 26 TERMINALS 
CHICAGO—KEnwood 8-4300 a 
GARY—Heavy Hauling (Steel) Division ‘ 
SOuth Chicago 8-4522 4 


; sit 


AMbassador 2-0455 
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TERMINALS IN: 


Baltimore Chicago Lansing New York Toledo 
Brooklyn Cleveland Metuchen Philadelphia Trenton 
Buffalo Detroit Newburgh Pittsburgh Washington 
Carlstadt Flint Pontiac Wilmington 


FROM THE MIDWEST to the Atlantic Seaboard, Kramer Bros. Freight Lines, 
Inc., have the reputation of ‘’Good Service.’’ This has been our policy for more 
than 30 years. It is backed up by keeping our equipment in top-flight condi- 
tion and using trained personnel. This provides a perfectly balanced trucking 
operation which keeps your freight rolling day and night around the clock. 

When you ship — ship by truck — call any Kramer Terminal nearest you. 
You will be assured of a good Motor Freight Service. 


Our Chicago Terminal Telephone Number Is 
Bishop 2-1424 


KRAM BP BROS. 


FREIGHT LINES, INC. B&R me EXPRESS FREIGHTERS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4195 CENTRAL AVE., DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 


“COMPLETE BALLOON SERVICE” 


Advertising and Premium 


BALLOONS 


CHICAGO STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Balloons Gas or Air Filled e Balloon 
Decorating for Parties e Nets & Pumps 
Rented e Toy Balloons of All Kinds 


DISTRS. HELIUM SAFETY GAS 


STERLING RUBBER CO. 


4914 W. WRIGHTWOOD 
BErkshire 7-5141 


PHOENIX 
TRIMMING CO. 


Drapery and Upholstery Trimmings 
Woven Nylon Webbing 


Merchandise Mart Plaza 
2000 N. Racine 


SUperior 7-8799 
Lincoln 9-6414 


Illinois Bell Telephone Photo 


Illinois Bell Breaks 


Installation Record 


Y THE end of 1956, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company had more 
customers than at any time in its 
history; net increase in the number 
of phones installed during the year 


also broke all previous records. 
The number of phones in service 
at year-end totalled 3,374,186, com- 
pared to 3,160,493 at the end of 
1955. There was an increase, after 
allowing for service terminations, 
of 213,693 in the number of phones 
installed during 1956. The figure — 
for the previous year was 188,698. 


Switch to Dial Service 


More than 100,000 phones were 
changed to dial service by Illinois 
Bell during the year. These phones 
were located in 13 Illinois and In- 
diana communities and two Chi- 
cago residential neighborhoods. An 
additional 184,000 new dial phones 
were also installed. By the end of 
the year, 87.3 per cent of the 
phones served by Illinois Bell were 
of the dial type. 

About three out of four rural 
homes and businesses now haye 
telephone service, Illinois Bell of- 
ficials report. The figure was less 
than 50 per cent in 1945. 

Illinois Bell customers 


made 
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more than 4.5 billion calls during 
1956. Calls per average weekday 
totaled 13,846,000 —about 600,000 
per day more than in 1955. The in- 
crease in long distance calls was 
10.6 per cent, in local calls, 5.1 per 
cent. Long-distance usage is now 
double what it was 12 years ago. 
Construction -expenditures  to- 
taled $124,096,000 in 1956, versus 
$96,709,000 the previous year. The 
estimate for 1957 is $145,000,000. ~ 


Revenue Increase 


Operating revenues totaled 
$416,520,000 last year, up more 
than $38,000,000 over the 1955 
level. Operating expenses rose from 
$328,272,000 to $360,901,000 dur- 
ing the same period. Included in 
this latter set of figures was a 15 
per cent rise in operating taxes. 

One of every four telephones 
installed in 1956 was in color. Dur- 
ing 1956 the company installed 
a total of 238,800 of these phones, 
nearly two and one-half times the 
previous year’s total. More than 
86,000 home extension phones were 
installed last year; one residence in 
every five served by Illinois Bell 
now has this service. There was 
also a growth in the number of 
one-party lines. Forty three per 
cent of the homes served by Illinois 
Bell now have such service, com- 
pared to 39 per cent at the end 
of 1955. 

The 1956 construction program 
included installation of more than 
a million miles of wire in cable. 
Equipment additions were made in 
184 central office buldings, not in- 
cluding new dial offices. Sixteen 
new central office units were added 
to the switching network during 
the year, and 16 additional tele- 
phone prefixes were required. 

Completed or under construc- 
tion were 50 new buldings and 
additions, plus many rearrange- 
ments of existing facilities. 

Nationwide direct distance dial- 
ing service was introduced in 1956 
to 34,000 customers in 17 munici- 
palities served by Illinois Bell. 
More than 76,000 of the utility’s 
customers can now dial station-to- 
station long-distance calls direct to 
any of about 20,000,000 phones 
throughout the nation. By the end 
of this year, the utility expects to 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
for MATERIALS 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


e Consultation 
e Sales 

e Service 

e Parts 

e Rentals 


FORK TRUCKS 

Gas, electric, LP gas or diesel powered—49 
different standard models in capacities 
from 1,000—40,000 lbs. 


POWERED HAND TRUCKS 

Pallet, platform, stacker or tugger types— 
13 different standard models in capacities 
from 1,500—10,000 lbs. 


TOWING TRACTORS 

Gas or electric powered—11 different 
standard models in power range of 500— 
12,000 lbs starting drawbar pull. 


STRADDLE CARRIERS 

Gas or diesel powered—8 different 
standard models in capacities from 
12,000—60,000 Ibs. 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF FAST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


e A fleet of emergency mobile repair 
shops for service at your plant 


e Complete consulting service for any 
materials handling problem 


e A modern maintenance shop staffed 


CLARK’ 


EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO SALES & SERVICE BRANCH 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAcramento 2-5036 


625 N. KEDZIE ° 


with Clark factory trained mechanics 
e A Complete stock of genuine Clark 
parts 
e Lease or rental programs 
e Trade-in programs and used trucks 


Insure 


Ze CO. 


Security! 


In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s 
a lock for every purpose—each engineered 
for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder 
locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 
locks, automobile and burglar alarm locks. 
Write or phone toda: for catalog and 


rice sheets. Or consult our engineers for 
help with your lock problems. No obligation. 


CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 


2024 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


BRIGHT NICKEL 
CHROME 


BRIGHT ZINC 
CADMIUM 
COPPER 


Polishing & Buffing 


LEAD PLATING 
DICHROMATING 


PASSIVATING 


Call SPaulding 
2-6464 


GRAND 


PLATING COMPANY 
3956 W. GRAND 
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provide this same service to at 
least as many more customers. 

The regional direct dialing net- 
work in the Chicago area was also — 
enlarged last year. This network 
makes it possible to call from the 
city any of 469,000 phones in more 
than 90 suburban communities 
without the aid of an operator. By 
the end of 1956, 844,000 city cus- 
tomers, 87,000 more than a year 
previously, were able to make these 
calls. In the suburbs, regional dial- 
ing was brought to more than 15,- 
000 customers; 320,000 now have it. — 

Sometime in 1959, a milestone 
in the history of the telephone in- 
dustry is expected to be reached at 
Morris, Illinois. At that time the 
world’s first electronic dial switch- 
ing system will go into operation. 
The new system uses transistors 
and other electronic miracles de- 
veloped by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. The system will operate 
about 1,000 times faster than pres- 
ent dial electro-mechanical relays. 

The relay and switch clicking of 
present dial equipment will be re- 
placed by complete silence. The 
electronic system won’t have any 
bell either. A call will be an- 
nounced by a one-pitch musical 
tone. 


CHICAGO LANDMARKS... 


hy Jane- nne * 


— an Original 
and Distinctive Jelly Gift. 


Six prominent Chicago Landmarks are enameled on each 6 oz. 
“Old Fashion” glass: 

Wrigley Building, Merchandise Mart, Planetarium, 

Art Institute, Board of Trade, Old Water Tower. 
In six selected Jane-Anne pure jelly flavors as follows: Currant, 
Strawberry, Black Raspberry, Apple-Mint, Grape, Crabapple. 
Packed 4 or 6 in stunning pink and black gift box, cartoned for 
delivery or mailing (5 or 7 Ibs. wt.). 
For something ‘‘Special” in food gifts, for customers and employees 

— Call or Write Us — 


Jane B. Smith & Co. 


650 N. Parkside Chicago 44 MAnsfield 6-6157 


STAMPINGS GLOBE 


Railway Equipment 


METAL Pp A B FE R B 0 X (Continued from page 169) 


was found also in Standard Amer- 


DESIGNERS — BUILDERS C0 iv B A N Y ican’s acquisition of the John Gil- ~ 


len Company in Cicero, a leading — 
See tA C HINES TOOLS manufacturer of precision machine 
DIES, MOLDS — 


parts for machinery and mechan- 
ical equipment makers. The Gillen 
firm services such diverse fields as 
business and office machines, con- — 
Plain or Fancy Set-Up struction equipment, household 

appliances and farm machinery. 
: hs Purchase of the company was in 
line with Standard’s program of 


BLACKHAWK ote diversification. 


The outlook for the railway 
equipment industry is geared, nat- 

MACHINE urally, to railroad needs. It is es- 
8B timated that the industry will be 

CO = SSS Bee able to deliver 72,000 cars in 1957, 
e ——— which will enable it to catch up 


somewhat with the backlog. But 
656 N. Albany Ave. new orders will keep a substantial 


Chicago 12, Ill. TA ylor 9-8100 | | omorder demand going into 1958 


as well. The steady increase in 
sEcrargentn 23°40 14th St. at Damen Ave. freight hauling will require not 


only new equipment but is ex- 


A Complete Box Line 


PRODUCTION MACHINING Since 1913 


Contract Manufacturing 


— ) al 
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pected also to step up replacement 
demand. 

_Of the 2,000,000 cars now in serv- 
ice, it is estimated that some 200,- 
000 are in need of replacement. 
Within the next ten years some 
419,000 cars will become econom- 
ically obsolete. The future for the 
industry looks increasingly bright- 
er, not only immediately but in the 
distance. 


Is Credit Too Scarce? 
(Continued from page 43) 


than in mid-1955. (4) Consumer 
prices rose by nearly 2.5 per cent 
in a year.— (5) An old-fashioned 
capital goods boom is putting a 
severe strain on savings. 

For some months now the de- 
mand for credit to finance indus- 
trial and commercial plant and 
equipment expenditures, invento- 
ries, public works and housing has 
exceeded the available supply of 
savings. A very large proportion of 
this demand was met in 1956 as 
witness the increases in over-all 
debt of more than 30 billion dol- 
lars. Included in that figure is 514 
billions more of loans by banks to 
business, 514 billions more in new 
corporate debt issues, almost 3 bil- 
lions more to consumers, over 10 
billions more in residential mort- 
gages, and 4 billions more to state 
and local governments. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that some 
businesses, individuals and govern- 
ments have had to postpone expan- 
sion plans. 

Why shouldn’t the Federal Re- 
serve meet all of these demands in 
full — then money would surely not 
be too scarce and too costly. If this 
proposition were put as a proposal 
to start the Government presses to 
rolling out currency, those crying 
for enough for everyone would be a 
pitifully discredited minority. Yet 
this would be precisely the effect if 
the Federal Reserve were to pro- 
vide the banks with enough re- 
serves to meet all the current de- 
mand for funds. 

We hear quite often that, granted 
there isn’t enough for all, there are 
better ways of dividing up what we 
have. The burden of a credit re- 
straint policy is said to fall most 
heavily or even exclusively upon 
small businesses, home construc- 
tion, and upon state and local gov- 


Expert, scientific 
lighting installation 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. ° CHesapeake 3-6100 
COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


INDUSTRIAL ° 


everything you need in 
screw machine products! 


Complete facilities for custom 
manufacturing. 


Over 1700 machines to serve you. Com- 
plete secondary operations. Automatic 
screw machines, multiple and single 
spindle, capacity 1%" thru 514” diam- 
eter. Cold and hot upset products, 
capacity 3%” thru 114” diameter. Con- 
tract manufacturing, complete engi- 
neering service. 

Plus more than 4,000 standard screw 
products in stock, including the 
Chicago ‘Safety Plus” line and a com- 
plete line of threaded fasteners. 


CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
established 1872 
2601 Washington Blvd., Bellwood, Ill. 


ELECTRIC CO. 


e@ Motors e@ Maintenance 


e@ Generators e Construction 


@ Repairs @ Installation 


~ FACTUAL © 


Appraisals : 


for every valuation need — 
Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


- Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


Corporation finance. 

Legal requirements. 
: 

Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


THE Et 


LLOYD-THOMAS 


RECOGNIZED APPRAISAL AUTHORITIES M@1@y 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Tl. 


First for Factual appraisals 
—— since 1910 —— 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


64 YEARS 
OF 
OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


The I. C. M. A. has grown great because 

. one member tells another the ad- 
vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage 
Protection. Insurance men know that ONE 
OUT OF EVERY FOURTEEN PERSONS in 
the United States is accidentally KILLED 
or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take 
chances? Write or ‘phone for Application 
information. It will come to you by mail. 


R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 
ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
STOCK OF 
NEARLY EVERY KNOWN 


| LINCOLN ICE Co. 
TYPE OF 


e FLAKED ICE e BLOCK ICE 


SERVE-UR-SELF 


DAY - AND - NIGHT 


AUTOMATIC VENDING 
SERVICE LOCATIONS 


NORTH 
325 N. Elizabeth 
2667 N. Halsted 
4628 N. Greenview 
5101 N. Kedzie 
6520 N. Western 


NORTH SUBURBS 
550 Callen - Evanston 
9965 Ridge Road - Skokie 
Waukegan Rd. & East Lake Ave., 
Glenview, Ill. 

i 1860 Shermer - Northbrook, IIl. 
} Skokie Hwy.—Lake & Cook County Rds. 
819 Waukegan Rd. - Deerfield 


For Delivery Service 


call |Qnobeach 1-8100 


ELECTRIC 
WIRE & 


CABLE 


COLEMAN CABLE 
& WIRE CO. 


3919 Wesley Terrace 
NAtional 5-6215 
Schiller Park, III. 


COMMERCE 
ernments. Let’s examine the ap- 
portioning machinery that we use. 

On this point I would like to — 
quote William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors: “The task of the Federal Re- 
serve, under today’s conditions, is 
to determine the volume of credit 
that needs to be made available in 
order to keep the economy running 
in high gear—but not overstrain. . . 
We do not undertake — and I do 
not know how it can be other- 
wise, short of some form of 
dictatorship —to say how a given 
supply of credit shall be allocated.” 
We can put the same thing some- 
what differently—resources, human — 
and otherwise, move into one of 
several alternative uses mainly in 
response to price. This is true 
whether we speak of human beings, 
iron and steel, copper, aluminum, 
agricultural products or what have 
you. Human beings still tend to 
gravitate towards jobs which offer — 
the highest returns — materials into 
uses bidding the highest for them. 

This reliance on the market 
place to determine the most effi- 
cient use of resources is the prin- 
cipal difference between a private 
enterprise economy and a collec 
tivist society. It is not always per- 
fect but we believe strongly that it 
is apt to yield better results over — 
the years than the judgment of any 
individual or group. 


Reflected in Reserve System 


This way of doing things is re- 
flected in the very structure of the 
Federal Reserve System, our credit 
and financial institutions, and in 
our credit and money markets. We 
have institutions which in compe- 
tition with each other gather the 
nation’s savings and allocate them 
to borrowers in a similarly compet- 
itive process. Subject to long-estab- 
lished principles of risk and credit 
worthiness and to some legal re- 
straints, these funds will tend to go 
to the highest bidder just as do ma- 
terials and manpower. Using the 
market system we cannot make 
credit more readily available or — 
cheaper for one set of borrowers 
without making it cheaper and 
more plentiful for all borrowers. I 
am not critical of this way of doing 
things. Quite to the contrary —I 
feel it to be the most efficient and 
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e only one wholly consistent with 
, private enterprise economy. 

I have tried to find out whether 
‘mall businesses in “the Seventh 
“ederal Reserve District are bear- 
mg the brunt of current credit re- 
traint policies. The statistics are 
‘ragmentary and not directly to the 
oint. But they seem to indicate 
‘hat small businesses have partici- 
dated in the unprecedented expan- 
sion in credit of the past few years. 
More than 50 per cent of the busi- 
1ess loans at large banks are being 
made to small businesses. Many 
ankers have told me that as a mat- 
er of policy they make a special 
effort to accommodate their small 
Dusiness customers. 


Caught In Vise 


| State and local governments un- 
dertaking very large programs of 
public works, including urgently 
needed schools, are said to be 
caught in a vise. A strong demand 
for funds has raised interest costs 
above what they are legally per- 
mitted to pay. Some issues have 
been postponed. Among these have 
been some revenue bonds for pur- 
poses which apparently are not 
urgent enough to make the enter- 
prise self-liquidating at current in- 
terest rates. 


Government use of savings must 
compete with other money de- 
mands just as they must compete 
for manpower and materials and 
for the same reasons. As you know, 
state and local issues have an im- 
portant tax advantage. It seems to 
me that one jaw of the vise is of 
our own making — namely, the le- 
zal restrictions which provide for 
upper limits to interest rates. Such 
limits in some cases effectively pre- 
vent bidding for needed funds. I 
am in no position to advise the af- 
rected state and local governments, 
but surely taxpayers must know 
that higher interest rates are a 
much smaller cost than inflationary 
rises in building costs. 


The record shows that in the last 
fifteen years building costs, as meas- 
ured by labor and material costs, 
lave risen one and one-half times. 
A school building which cost one 
million dollars in 1941 would cost 
around 21% million dollars today, 
and about 85 per cent of that in- 
crease came during the long pe- 

(Continued on page 221) 
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WESTERN 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave,, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Largest Independent Menufacturers and Cutters of Wool Felts 
Acadia Synthetic Products Division, WESTERN FELT WORKS, 


» Processors of Synthetic Rubbers — Sheets, Extrusions, Molded Parts. 
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‘NDUSTRIAL development in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area in the 
orm of projects announced for the 
‘onstruction or purchase of new 
nd expanding industrial plants 
und warehouses, amounted to an 
investment of $16,782,000 in Feb- 
uary. The total for the first two 
nonths of 1957 amounted to $40,- 
302,000. In the comparable periods 
of 1956, $30,862,000 in industrial 
Jevelopments was announced in 
February of last year. The total 
‘or the first two months was $42,- 
318,000. 


® Teletype Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric Com- 
sany presently located at 1400 
Wrightwood in Chicago, has 
started construction on a multi- 
million dollar office, research and 
manufacturing center on a 105-acre 
ract of land lying in Niles and 
Skokie. The project will consoli- 
Jate the Chicago operations of this 
company. ‘The site faces on ‘Touhy 
and lies between the Milwaukee 
Railroad and Carpenter Road. 
The new project will be three 
nuildings, the first, a 500,000 
quare foot manufacturing unit, is 
now under way. The second build- 
ing will be a 120,000 square foot 
research center. The administra- 
tion building will be a 170,000 
quare foot structure. The com- 
pany now operates at seven loca- 
ions in the Chicago Area. The 
site will be beautifully landscaped, 
und there will be indoor and out- 
joor recreation facilities for em- 
ployes. 


® National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany will expand the output of its 
Chicago plant at 10305 S. Torrence 
avenue by increasing the capacity 
of this plant by 150 per cent for 
liquid oxygen, and will increase its 


Industrial 
Developments 


ee. in the Chicago Area 


output of argon and nitrogen as 
well. ‘The ground was broken early 
in February, and the expansion of 
the plant is expected to be com- 
pleted late in the summer. 


e Wilson and Company has 
erected a new rendering and by- 
products plant at 42nd street and 
Hermitage avenue in the stock 
yards area. One of the largest 
plants of its type in the country, the 
new unit will be completely mech- 
anized, and will produce edible tal- 
low and edible greases from waste 
fats from restaurants, butcher 
shops, and meat packing opera- 
tions. Four new buildings on an 
814 acre site are included in the 
plant. 


e Bienenfeld Glass Corporation 
of Illinois, 1525 W. 35th street, is 
expanding its plant with the addi- 
tion of 50,000 square feet of floor 
area which will be erected in 1957, 
with work already having been 
started on the first 11,000 square 
feet. The company manufactures 
mirrors and processes and distrib- 
utes flat glass products. Ernest 
Mandel, architect. 


e Peterson Products Corpora- 
tion, 1735 W. Armitage street, is 
erecting a new 35,000 square foot 
plant in Schiller Park to which the 
firm will move its operations when 
the building is complete. The 
firm supplies deep drawn metal 
stampings. Klefstad Engineering 
Co., engineer. 


e Chicago Printed String Com- 
pany, 2320 W. Logan blvd., is add- 
ing 42,000 square feet of warehouse 
space to its plant. Architect, Henry 
George Codd. 


© American Gasket and Rubber 
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LEASE 


60,000 SQ. FT. 


Mostly one story. 

15 minutes from loop 

Far West side near Expressway 

Ultramodern manufacturing 
building 

De Luxe Air Conditioned 
Offices 

Possession soon. 


J.J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Financial 6-1322 
OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Construction 
and Refinancing 


CEntral 6-4804 


REPUBLIC. 
REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


WANTED TO BUY 


® Going business concerns 
® Confidential handling 
©@ 12 Companies sold by us in 1955 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J.J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 
Atten,: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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Gallaher & Speck. 


Ventilating 


Heating 


Air Conditioning Power Piping 


Elevators Elevator Repairs 


Machine Work 


HArrison 7-5448 


546 W. Harrison St. Chicego 7 


Paul Steinbrecher and Co. 
Realtors 


Sales «e Management e Insurance 


Mortgages 


Specialists in Chicago Real Estate for Over Half a Century 


7 So. Dearborn St. CEntral 6-4984 


Company, Inc., 5980 N. Northwes 
highway, is erecting a new plant of 
31,000 square feet of floor area 
which will house the company’s 
entire operations in the field of 
stamping of nonmetallic materials. 
Edward S. Busche, architect; gen- 
eral contractor, Frank J. Eich & Co. 


e Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany has added 60,000 square feet 
of floor area to its millwork plant 
located at 2431 S. Wolcott avenue. 
The facilities in the new structure 
will put Hines in the field of cus- 
tom-made institutional millwork, a 
new manufacturing field for this 
company. 


e Lynn Paper Products Co., 
6405 S. Wentworth avenue, has 
purchased a_ three-story factory 
building at 2600 N. Clybourn ave- 
nue. The building has been leased 
to Teletype Corporation for one 
year, and Lynn Paper will occupy 
it sometime after the expiration of 
the lease and extensive remodeling. 
Louis B. Beardslee and Company 
and Bennett and Kahnweiler, brok- 
ers. 


© Dearborn Chemical Company 
in Lake Zurich has started con 
struction on a 20,000 square foot 
addition to its plant which will be 
utilized for the storage of dry com- 
pounds. General contractor, Sher- 
man Olson, Inc. 


e H. B. Fuller Company of Illi- 
nois, 1733 W. Hubbard street, has 
purchased the two-story industrial 
structure at 904 W. Blackhawk 
street containing in excess of 50,000 
square feet of floor area. J. H. Van- 
Vlissingen and Company, broker. 


e American Generator and 
Armature Company, 2614 W. 48th 
street, has purchased a one-sto 
plant with 35,000 square feet o' 
floor area from Admiral Corpora- 
tion for manufacture of armatures, 
generators, starters and other auto- 
motive electric parts. 


© Borg-Warner Corporation i 
erecting an addition to its labora 
tory in Des Plaines for its produc 
development department which i 
an automotive laboratory activi 
formerly handled in Detroit. Th 
additional structure will encom 
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approximately 5,000 square feet of 
_laboratory space. 


e Kay Musical Insirument Com- 
pany, 1640 W. Walnut street, 
stringed instrument manufacturer, 
is adding 8000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant. Fridstein Engi- 
neering Co., engineer; Fred W. 
Skirrow and Company, general con- 


» tractor. 


© Martin-Brower Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., 1727 S. Stewart avenue, 
has acquired a building at 1130 W. 
37th street in the Central Manu- 
facturing District. The 25,000 
square foot building will be used 
for storage purposes. The company 
operates a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Edwards Bag and Paper Com- 
| pany, which manufactures and 
prints bags and wrapping paper. 
Van C. Argiris and Company 
and H. A. Davis and Company, 
' brokers. 


e Knox Manufacturing Company 
of Franklin Park is erecting a 
10,000 square foot plant in Schiller 
Park in the Northwest Manufactur- 
ing District for the production of 
home movie projector screens. 
Louis B. Beardslee and Company, 
broker. 


e Atlas Collapsible Tube Com- 
pany, 1750 N. Kimball avenue, is 
erecting a second floor addition to 
. its building which will contain ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet of 
floor area. The increased floor 
space will be used largely for stor- 
age purposes. S. Fred Dolke, archi- 
tect; Charles Insolia, general con- 
tractor. 


¢ Bruce Offset Company, 5976 
N. Northwest highway, will occupy 
the plant at, 5980 N. Northwest 
highway which it has acquired. 


© La Marche Manufacturing 
Company of Franklin Park, manu- 
facturer of electronic components, 
is constructing a 9000 square foot 
one-story building in the North- 
west Manufacturing District in 
Schiller Park. Louis B. Beardslee 
and Company, broker. 


® Trico Metal Products, 1800 
River Road, Melrose Park, has 
commenced construction on a 
10,000 square foot building in 
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Franklin Park. The firm will re- 
locate its operations to the new 
plant when it is completed in June. 
Trico is a metal fabricating com- 


pany. 


© O’Brien Corporation, a South 
Bend paint manufacturer operat- 
ing a warehouse at 1525 S. New- 
berry avenue, has acquired a steel 
and concrete warehouse at 2710 
W. 35th street. The firm’s office 
will be located at the 35th Street 
address. 


e Dynamic Machine Company, 
3366 N. Pulaski road, has pur- 
chased a two-story building at 1332 
N. Oakley avenue which will afford 
the company about three times as 
much space as it now occupies. J. J. 
Harrington and Company, broker. 


Product Research 


(Continued from page 60) 


research and development have 
gone up to $5.5 billion. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion says that more than 15,000 
companies are contributing to the 
nation’s research and development 
effort. Of these, about 13,000 have 
less than 500 employes. 

But the bulk of research and de- 
velopment work — when measured 
in dollars — is carried on by a rela- 
tively small group of companies. 
The 375 largest companies in- 
cluded in the survey performed 
about 70 per cent (of the dollar 
volume) of the nation’s research 
and development. 

The two leaders are the electrical 
equipment and aircraft industries. 
Next in line were automotive, 
chemical, machinery, professional 
and scientific instruments, petro- 
leum, telecommunications, and 
fabricated metal products. To- 
gether, these nine industry groups 
accounted for about nine-tenths of 
the estimated total cost of indus- 
trial research and development. 

Of course, despite the increased 
popularity of research and devel- 
opment programs among smaller 
companies (smaller than 500 em- 
ployes), there are still small com- 
panies which feel that they cannot 
afford to make equipment outlays 
or hire any high-priced personnel 
for such purposes. What are they 
to do? 

Actually, there are profitable and 
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‘growing companies which carry on 
_ / little or no research. But that does 
not mean they have not kept 
abreast of developments in their 
field. Their research is of a differ- 


ent kind. 


For example, it is possible for a 


smaller company to retain a patent 
research agency to examine all new 
patent applications and _ provide 
written reports on any new patents 
in a certain field. This would give 
the small company a check on new 
developments in the company’s 
field, and if there is a qualified 
person around the company office 
to read and evaluate these patent 
reports, the company may be able 
to develop a great many applica- 


ti 


ons for itself. If the company 


decides that a new patent has possi- 
bilities for the company’s produc- 
tion, then all sorts of modest roy- 
alty arrangements can usually be 
made so that the company has the 
benefit of the research without the 
outlay for capital equipment, lab- 
oratories or personnel. 


Trade Associations 


Again, trade associations often 


have technical people on their 


headquarters staff to evaluate new | 


developments in any given indus- 
try. They hear of new items being 
developed; they write up new prod- 
ucts for the trade press. These peo- 
ple can often steer a small busi- 
nessman to new products which 
can be produced on a royalty basis, 
or if not, then copied or adapted. 


Local universities have research 


people available quite often. From 
25,000 to 40,000 university people 
are working on research, if you in- 
clude graduate students. Expendi- 
tures ran on the order of $420 mil- 


hi 


on in 1953. A great deal of this 


($300 million or more) was pro- 
vided by the government. In the 
larger universities, the percentage 
was often 85 per cent of total re- 
search expenditures. 


But, many one-man projects in 


small colleges are possible. Of the 
country’s 1,851 universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools, 282 
accept or will consider research 
projects by industry or government 
in accordance with institutional 
policies and available facilities. 


h 


. 


Nor does the university research 
ave to be a formal project. When 
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you think about it, small business — 
doesn’t much care if the head of 
the chemistry department of a local 
university comes up with precise 
reports and beautiful drawings. 
What small business wants is a 
fresh idea in a given field — a better 
way to do an old job, a suggestion 
on a new product to fill a void in 
the market, a more efficient way 
to use materials or manpower. A 
chemist or biologist or physicist or 
economist or marketing expert 
from a local university can often 
be hired for $2,500 per year to serve 
as a consultant to a small company 
and give knowledgeable advice 
worth many times that sum. Aca- 
demic people are normally about 
ten years ahead of industry in hear- 
ing about new materials, new meth- 
ods, new processes, and such a con- 
sultant can be very valuable. 


Good Research Ideas 


Another source of good research 
ideas is big companies. Expendi- 
ture by the federal government for 
research and development in 1953 
was about $2.1 billion, or about 
40 per cent of the country’s total 
research budget. Current estimates 
for the government’s research and 
development spending are $2.4 bil- 
lion. More than 90 per cent of this — 
goes for applied research, primarily 
for scientific warfare items. Fifty- 
three principal government labs 
(such as National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Signal Corps Labs, Air Force 
Cambridge Research Labs, Brook- 
haven National Laboratory) used 
up about $1 billion, employed 35,- 
000 to 40,000 research workers (not 
including military personnel). 
Roughly $550 million went to uni- 
versities and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations, the balance to indus- 
try. 

Currently, industry is doing re- 
search for the federal government 
in the following nonclassified — 
fields: medical (wounds, burns, ra- — 
diation sickness, shock, infection); 
machine (designs for easier human 
operation: dashboards for atomic 
submarines, for jet planes, visibility 
of certain machine parts, airport 
control tower simplicity); materials 
(plastics, ceramics, cermets, high- 
strength steels, powder metallurgy, 
corrosion-resistant coatings, flight- 
deck coverings, electrolytic clean- 


a 
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ing processes, high-temperature 
, electrical insulation, weld joint be- 
_ havior, new easily fabricated mag- 
| metic materials—tike Alfenol, 
Thermenol, and other alloys—plas- 
| tichull construction of patrol 
| boats); and general (covering the 
physical, engineering and bio- 
- logical sciences). 
Now quite often big business, in 
' the course of its research program 
_ for the federal government, will 
- turn up many new items, processes CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
- and developments. These new find- COAL 
ings may have no connection with 
what the federal government wants 
—but in the course of experiments ; > 
- for the federal government, these , 
by-products are secs cred Some- FREEMAN 
times these lead to large important Atte 
developments; sometimes they are 
puny things. 
But a puny thing for a giant 
-company may be a large thing for a 
small manufacturer. The question, 
- therefore, is how can a smaller 


manufacturer latch on to such find- 
ings if he doesn’t know about them? 


For prompt delivery of high quality Southern and 


Central Illinois coals, and for courteous attention to 


| 

; Large Suppliers your needs, you can depend upon FREEMAN . . an 

The answer is that every small organization seasoned in service to carload users. 
manufacturer has large suppliers 


of such items as raw materials, com- Our modern mines are backed by extensive reserve 
ponent parts, and finishes. These 


large companies already know the 
smaller manufacturer; he is a cus- 
tomer of theirs. The small com- 


_ pany head can properly write let- . XK 
ters to the heads of such supplier 


acreages, assuring many years of continuous supply. 


companies, explain that the small 


| company is interested in producing FREEMAN COAL MINING 
_ any new products or items in its 
"field which the larger has available, CORPORATION 


and which the larger does not find 
worthwhile to produce. Some larg- 
er companies, for example, cannot 
afford to manufacture any item 
which has less than a $2,000,000 
annual sale. That, however, would 
be a tremendous item to smaller 
_ producers. The larger company 
may be delighted to farm out the 
smaller items on a royalty or any 
other basis. This is done every 
day—but should be done more 
often. 
For example, a new 16 mm. cam- 
era, originally designed to record 
_ the flight characteristics of guided 
missiles, has been made recently 
available to industry generally. The 
instrument was developed by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Co. to test a newly 
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designed guided missile. Any man- 
ufacturers of precision instruments 
could latch on to this. Other man- 
ufacturers will find many other 
such research offshoots which they 
can produce. 


Nor is a smaller manufacturer 
limited to seeking offshoots of mili- 
tary research. Automation is in the 
air. Automation promises all kinds 
of wonders for tomorrow—from the 
four-day week to the pushbutton 
kitchen. When you consider that 
the big electronic computers per- 
form repetitive operations 1,000 
times as fast as the average worker, 
and with fewer mistakes, the impli- 
cations for increased production 
are breath-taking. Three attributes 
of automation: (1) Workers are 
employed more and more outside 
the production process. (2) Prod- 
uct flow is controlled by ‘“‘feed- — 
back” devices so that adjustments 
can be made automatically. (3) The 
product has been designed specifi- 
cally for automatic production. 


Automation 


Four areas in which automation 
is active today: 

1. Continuous process. Mainly 
for liquids, because liquids are 
easier than solids to adjust to feed- 
back controls. Greatest efficiency is 
round-the-clock operation (e.g., an 
oil refinery). The future will wit- 
ness a continuing trend toward flu- 
idizing more solid products to cash 
in on efficiencies of continuous 
flow. Many new component parts 
are being developed in this area. 

2. Multiple tool. Seen particu- 
larly in auto plants, but it is also 
happening in metalworking and 
packing industries. 

3. Numerical control, so that the 
machine is hooked to electronic 
computer with instructions fed by 
means of punch cards or magnetic 
tape. 

4. Data processing, e.g., giant cal- 
culators with ability to “remember” 
and “recall.” 

New industrial opportunities in 
these areas, involving about 1,000 
companies, fall in three groups: 
about 250 machine builders, the 
companies that supply power trans- 
mission materials (belts, convey- 
ors, bearings); large industrial ma- 
chinery companies (presses, transfer 
machines, rolling mills); and spe-— 
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cialty machinery makers (cigarette, 
, mining, packing, steam generating) 
are involved. Cutting across these 
three types of companies are con- 
trol makers, and makers of elec- 
tronic computers and data-process- 
ing machines. 

In drugs and chemicals, old fields 
are expanding and new fields open- 
ing up — all with new product 
possibilities. Next are the new ag- 
ricultural chemicals — insecticides, 
fungicides, herbicides and rodenti- 
cides —and nitrogenous materials. 
Following are the synthetic organic 
chemicals, metals and alloys, and 
petro-chemicals (those made from 
oil and natural gas). Then there 
are the pharmaceuticals — antibi- 
Otics. 


Other Possibilities 
Color television and its offshoots 


offer other possibilities. Radio and 
television-set production went from 


hand-soldering (1946), to dip-sol- | 


dering (1952), then etched wiring 
(1953), now machine (automatic) 
assembly (1956). The transistor 
which does the work of most vacu- 
um tubes is no bigger than the 
rubber on a lead pencil. It will 
make obsolete all tube radios. The 
hearing aid industry already is be- 
ing transformed by transistors, be- 
cause they are small and sturdy and 
hence compact. Transistors already 
are put to work in automatic tele- 
phone exchanges. Why not in other 
interoffice communications equip- 
ment? 


Plastics are contributing almost 
a revolution in product develop- 
ment. Plastics for making thou- 
sands of products, ranging from a 
packaging film to sports car bodies 
and sailboats, now account for $4 
billion annual value. Other big de- 
velopments, only since the war, are: 
Polyethylene, best known in the 
form of “squeeze bottles,” now be- 
ing extended for packaging fruits, 
vegetables, meats, poultry, textiles, 
for fabricating housewares and wa- 
terpipe, and for making polyethy- 
lene wire and cable insulation. 
Plastics are being used for auto up- 
holstery, for color television, small 
electronic components and printed 
circuits. New synthetic fibers are 
opening up entirely new fields for 
industrial design. The epoxy resin 
materials are replacing metals in 
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many tooling applications in the 
auto, aircraft and foundry indus- 
tries. These tough, lightweight and 
heat- and wear-resistant plastics, 
made from petroleum materials, 
are being used increasingly for dies, 
industrial fixtures, molds and 
foundry patterns. A new “super” 
plastic of the polyethylene family 
is stronger than the ordinary poly- 
ethylene, makes it useful in refrig- 
eration equipment and _high-alti- 
tude aircraft. It also withstands 
high temperatures, has tremendous 
tensile strength, and is highly re- 
sistant to chemical attack. 

As far as atomic energy is con- 
cerned, and leaving aside the op- 
eration of nuclear power plants 
which is big business, the atom is 
being used to improve quality, 
speed production and cut costs on 
existing products of industry. Many 
smaller instrument producers are 
manufacturing parts for testing 
equipment which use radioactive 
pellets or solutions. Atomic tracers 
(isotopes) are being used by a good 
number of companies to control 
production and flow of materials — 
and cut costs and waste. Automatic 
quality control with gamma radia- 
tion is a rapidly growing appli- 
cation. 


Food Processing 


Radiation sterilization — preserv- 
ing perishable foods for weeks, even 
months — is just coming into the 
food industry, and within a few 
years will bring profound changes 
in food processing and food retail- 
ing. Touch-to-sterilize pharmaceu- 
ticals (sensitive to heat) can be 
sterilized by radiation which kills 
bacteria. This means a shift in 
packaging of some pharmaceuticals. 
The Atomic Energy Commission 
would like to see industry use more 
isotopes. 

About 3,000 workers (250 com- 
panies) are busy making such pro- 
saic items as switch-gear, transform- 
er parts, transmission equipment 
parts and materials, special uni- 
forms for personnel, and headgear 
—all used in connection with atom- 
ic energy equipment or around it. — 
Radiation detection instruments 
are now produced in whole or part 
by 85 companies, mostly small. An- 
other 24 companies are engaged in 
processing radioactive isotopes for — 
use as tracers in industry. 
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A part-time consultant from one 
of the science departments of a lo- 
cal university could steer a small 
businessman through~this maze of 
ew products and materials, and 
elp evaluate the possibilities for 
ithat company. 
Research has been the answer to 
stepped up competition — very of- 
‘ten in spite of itself. Technology 
has filtered into every aspect of 
‘business with electronic computers 
‘in the front office, infrared rays in 
‘the factory. 

Industrial research has been so 
successful that today research is 
the “thing to have’ —as in other 
‘times cost accounting, and time 
and motion studies, were “the 
| things to have” to answer the com- 
petition. 

The question which many small- 
er companies must face is not 
whether they can afford to have a 
research and development program 
_—but whether they can afford to 

do without one. 


Industrial Development 


(Continued from page 91) 


farm equipment near Hinsdale; 
Frank G. Hough Company, subsid- 
iary of International Harvester 
Company adding to its plant in 
Libertyville; Johnson Motor Divi- 
sion of Outboard and Marine Man- 
ufacturing Company adding 197,000 
square feet to its plant in Wauke- 
gan; Caterpillar Tractor Company 
erecting 1,250,000 square feet for a 
new unit near Aurora; Charles 
Bruning Company, erecting a 250,- 
000 square foot plant in Mount 
Prospect; York Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania, producer of commer- 
cial and industrial refrigerators 
and air conditioning equipment, 
building an office and warehouse in 
Niles; Summer and Maca Glass Ma- 
chinery Company is erecting a new 
plant on Ogden Avenue and Cic- 
ero containing 65,000 square feet 
of floor space; Clark Equipment 
Company of Buchanan, Michigan, 
erecting its first Chicago area plant 
at Cicero Avenue in Bedford Park 
containing 200,000 square feet; and 
Flick-Reedy Corporation, of Mel- 
rose Park, erecting a 220,000 square 
foot unit near Bensenville. 


The group of industries with the 
general classification of Fabricated 


Metal Products includes a wide va- 
riety of manufacturing activities, 
and for this purpose also includes 
several steel warehouses which have 
erected new plants and additions 
in 1956. Some of the types of man- 
ufacture classified in this group are 
tin cans and other tinware, stamped 
and pressed metal products, fabri- 
cated structural steel, metal coating 
and engraving, metal heating appa- 
ratus, cutlery and hardware, light- 
ing fixtures, wire products, springs, 
bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets and 
other fabricated metal products. 
This industrial group ranks in fifth 
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place in the Chicago area among 
the 20 major industries, with its 
production in 1956 valued at a to- 
tal of $1,670,000,000. The total in- 
vestment in industrial plant facili- 
ties in the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area in 1956 in the Fabricated 
Metals industry amounted to $30,- 
123,000. Among the major projects 
in this category are the new steel 
warehouse of A. M. Castle & Com- 
pany near Franklin Park contain- 
ing 392,000 square feet of space; 
Rolled Steel Products Division of 
Emergency Steel Service Corpora- 
tion erecting a new steel warehouse 
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containing 56,000 square feet in 
Skokie; James B. Clow & Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., erecting a plant of 150,- 
000 square feet for production of 
pipe; Reflector Hardware Corpora- 
tion building a 216,000 square foot 
manufacturing plant for merchan- 
dising and display equipment at 
25th Avenue and Division Street in 
Melrose Park; American Can Com- 
pany erecting a large new plant for 
preparation of sheet metal for con- 
sumption of other units of the same 
company which will be located in 
Gary with 200,000 square feet of 
floor area; Robinson Brothers & 
Company of East Chicago erecting 
a 150,000 square foot plant in Sko- 
kie for a steel warehouse operation; 
All-Steel Equipment Company, 
Inc., in Aurora, erecting a large 
multimillion-dollar plant of 300,- 
000 square feet for production of 
steel furniture; Steel Warehousing ~ 
Corporation is erecting the first 
unit of a new plant in Broadview 
which will contain 45,000 square 
feet; Wendnagel & Company, Inc. 
is erecting a large plant for struc- 
tural metal fabrication and for the 
manufacture of wooden tanks on a 
17 acre site in Rosemont near 
O’Hare Field; White Cap Com- 
pany is adding 62,000 square feet 
to its plant on North Major Ave- 
nue for the production of plastic 
and metal closures. Additional 
square footage of plant space con- 
structed by firms in the fabricated 
metal products industry brought 
the total to 2,670,000 square feet 
in 1956 in the Chicago area. 


Oil Refineries 


Expansions of oil refineries and 
other Petroleum and Coal products 
manufacturers amounted to an in- 
vestment of $23,273,000 in 1956. 
Products of this industry were val- 
ued at $1.5 billion in 1956 which 
put the industry in sixth place in 
value of industrial production. 
Some of the large expansion pro- 
grams include Clark Oil and Re- 
fining Corporation expanding its 
plant in Blue Island; Pure Oil 
Company adding a catalytic re- 
former and auxiliary equipment 
at its refinery in Lemont; Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, erecting 
a laboratory and other buildings 
and installing a plant for wax free 
oil for low temperature operation 
at its Whiting refinery; Texas Com- 
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any, erecting a unit: at its Lock- 
ort refinery for anhydrous am- 
onia derivatives; Berry Asphalt 
Company erecting a chemical by- 
)products plant at its Gary works; 
‘Sinclair Refining Company adding 
a hydrofinisher to its East Chicago 
‘Refinery. 

The sixth largest industrial cate- 
gory in the dollar volume of indus- 
-trial plant investment was the 
Transportation Equipment Indus- 
try, in which $21,745,000 in invest- 
‘ment was announced for 2.1 mil- 
lion square feet of floor area. In 
this category, which ranked ninth 
in 1956 in the total volume of pro- 
duction with shipments totalling 
$1.1 billion, some of the major 
plant investment programs in 1956 
/ were as follows: Maremont Auto- 
| motive Products, Inc. in Harvey 
expanded its plant with 75,000 
square feet of additional floor 
space; Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation is in- 
creasing its plant by 42 per cent 
with a total of 805,000 square feet 
of floor area being erected partly 
for diesel locomotive production 
and in part for diversifying its line 
in the field of oil drilling equip- 
ment and electric utility apparatus; 
Ford Motor Company added 300,- 
000 square feet of floor area to its 
assembly plant at 106th and Tor- 
rence Avenue and nearly com- 
pleted its new body parts stamp- 
ing plant in Chicago Heights; Roth 
Manufacuring Company in Niles 
adding 54,000 square feet to its 
plant which makes railroad car 
heaters. 


Electrical Machinery 


Other important categories of 
manufacture which had large plant 
investment projects announced 
during the year were the electrical 
machinery industries with $17,150,- 
000, in which well-known names 
such as Sunbeam Corporation, Sun 
Electric Corporation, Cook Elec- 
tric Company, Automatic Electric 
Company, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Furnas Electric Company, 
Reliable Electric Company, Klein- 
schmidt Laboratories, built new 
plants or expanded their facilities 
during the year. In the category of 
food manufacture there are Wak- 
em & McLaughlin, Inc. a packer 
and distributor of spices; Mogen 
David Wine Corporation; Pepsi 
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Cola General Bottlers, Inc.; Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc.; E. J. Brach & 
Son; Oscar Mayer Company; Kitch- 
ens of Sara Lee, Inc.; Burny Broth- 
ers Bakeries; 7-Up Bottling Com- — 
pany; Cook Chocolate Company 
and several other smaller projects 
which invested $16,941,000 in plant 
expansions in 1956. 

Other categories include Stone 
Clay and Glass Products, with $11,- 
000,000 invested in plant facilities 
and Printing and Publishing es- 
tablishments with $4,500,000 in- 
vested and Paper and Allied prod- 
ucts with a like amount. Furni- 
ture and Fixtures plants with $5.3 
million; Plastics Plants with $3.5 
million. 

This record year in industrial 
plant expansions was accompanied 
by a record total in the output of 
manufacturing plants which 
amounted to $20,700,000,000 in the 
Chicago Area. These are records 
that are hard to exceed or even to 
duplicate, and during the year the 
economy was running at what is 
considered top speed in most cate- 
gories. If 1957 proves to be as good 
a year as 1956, with practically full 
employment and extremely high 
value of production, it will have 
fulfilled its dream of being one of 
the greatest years in the history of 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area. 


Company Magazines 
(Continued from page 69) 


births and special achievements of 
employes. This news is presented 
in condensed fashion and the edi- 
tor manages to pack a lot of names. 
into each issue. 

The balance of the magazine is 
devoted to the many facets of the 
Swift story, with emphasis on what 
the particular Swift activity means 
to the employe as an individual 
worker. A single edition format has 
been used since June, 1956. Before 
that “inserts” were used which 
varied according to geographical 
regions and divisions of the busi- 
ness. 

Swift established its company 
publications in 1921 at its larger 
units. These were separate publica- 
tions, with the number eventually 
increasing to 15. Each had its own 
editor and he usually had other 
duties in addition to getting out 
the magazine. 
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central publication was adopted 
_and this was continued until the 
change last year to the present 
form. The change gives increased 
quality to the “News” without the 
sacrifice of any vital news material. 
Good art work and photographs 
are used throughout, and extreme 
care is taken with copy. 


In 1947 the “insert” idea for one 
| 


Reporter’s Handbook 


To aid reporters in the 500 Swift 
units (usually industrial relations 
personnel assigned to the job by 
the unit manager) the editor has 
compiled a “Swift News Reporter’s 
Handbook.” This tells what is and 
what isn’t news; how to send in 
news and photographs, and offers 
much other help to the reporter. 

Arnold Schwinn & Company is 
a firm which has on occasion made 
successful use of its company mag- 
azine as a management propa- 
ganda medium. The tariff ques- 
tion was the issue and it was im- 
portant to both management and 
the employes. 

The “Schwinn Cycle News” is a 
monthly 8-page magazine, started 
in 1948 and with a present circula- 
tion of 1,300. It is kept separate 


from the company’s external pub- 
lications. 

William Stoeffhaas, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, says: 
“We know Schwinn people read 
the ‘Cycle News,’ and our primary 
purpose in this magazine is to print 
news about employes. On occasion, 
however, the magazine has been 
a forceful help in presenting the 
company’s side of the story on im- 
portant issues. 

“Like other U. S. bicycle manu- 
facturers, we were concerned about 
the tariff. We used the ‘Cycle 
News’ to tell employes about this 
concern, and to explain why tariffs 
which we thought unfair were also 
harmful to employe interests. We 
suggested employes write to their 
representatives in Congress. 

“This was a suggestion. It 
couldn’t be anything more. Yet 75 
per cent of our employes did write. 
They showed us the responses they 
received—that’s how we know. The 
company magazine was a vital 
medium in helping us get this ex- 
pression of opinion.” 

Editor of the “Cycle News” is 
Mae Clark, who also serves as 
secretary to Mr. Stoeffhaas. Plant 
reporters in each department sup- 
ply copy and Miss Clark tries to 


“My goodness, haven’t you heard about automation?” 
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“COOLANT” is a mis- 
nomer as applied to cutting 
fluids. You won't get far 
4 with just a coolant. The 
¥ fluid used for metal cutting 
must have multiple charac- 
“{ee teristics in order to provide 

e the desired finish and tool 
y life at the required produc- 
* tion rate: 


® Cooling Action—necessary 
to carry away the heat 
generated by machining, but 
only part of the function, 

® Lubricity—to reduce fric- 
tion between the tool and 
the work piece. 


® Anti-Weld Properties — to 
prevent build-up of metal 
on the tool and scuffing of 
the work piece. 

These factors and others 
are all inter-related. Over- 
simplification of the subject 
and the cutting fluid can 
lead to trouble. 

Let a Stuart sales-engi- 
neer show you what can be 
“Saccomplished with the right 
cutting fluid. 
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use it “as is” as much as possible. 
Schwinn employes like informality. — 
Straight employe news, call it gos- 
sip if you like, is preferred to al- 
most any other type of material. 
A typical issue contained the amaz- 
ing total of 199 employe names, 
almost one-fifth of the entire force. 

A minimum of company “propa- 
ganda” in the company magazine 
is asked for by Albin E. Carlson, 
president of Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Carlson 
also urges a careful reading by 
management of the company maga- 
zine. 


“The Circle” 


Felt & Tarrant’s magazine is 
“The Circle.” It’s four pages and 
is issued 11 times a year to 2,200 
employes, including the sales force 
operating out of branch offices.. 
Originator and present editor of 
“The Circle” is R. F. Drake. He is 
the company advertising manager, 
with additional responsibilities in 
employe and public relations. 

President Carlson looks at galley 
proofs of each issue. He says: “I 
feel that top management should 
create the proper atmosphere 
which will permit the company 
house organ to serve as a free 
means of communication between 
the employes and the company. 


“One of the best ways to accom- 
plish this is to pass along to the 
editor advance news and _back- 
ground material so that the timing 
and releasing of news can be fully 
coordinated. 

“T also feel that news should be 
reported in simple newspaper style 
with a minimum of company 
propaganda. When employes are 
fully informed, they usually draw 
correct conclusions. Incidentally, 
management can learn much about 
the thinking and attitudes of em- 
ployes through a careful reading 
of its own company house organ.” 

“The Recorder,” published by 
Webcor, Inc., has ‘a circulation of 
2,500 in five company plants. The 
same edition goes to all plants. 
This is a monthly, four-page maga- 
zine, published under direction 0 
Edward Ryan, vice president, an 
edited by Robert L. Holtz, per 
sonnel director. These executiy 
have outside assistance from a fi 
specializing in industrial relation 
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material, in the writing and pro- 
duction of the magazine. 
Early in its career, “dhe Record- 
er“ figured prominently in a cam- 
-paign to reduce accidents. It won 
success here and of course con- 
tinues to promote safety as one of 
its major objectives. 
Mr. Holtz, however, emphasizes 
its broader goals as a communica- 
tions medium. “Using words,” he 
says, “is the only way we can give 
our employes information that will 
- enable them to reason their way to 
more willing and enthusiastic co- 


operation. Perhaps the greatest un- | 


“tapped resource in America (and 
Webcor, too) is the difference be- 
tween what the employes produce 
and what they could produce.” 


Alternate Management 


With Swift & Company using 
one~ magazine for all its 70,000 
U. S. employes, Automatic Trans- 
portation Company presents an 
alternate management approach to 
the multi-plant organization prob- 
lem. Automatic is a division of 
Yale and Towne. Its “News-O- 
Matic,” however, is an autonomous 
publication, handled completely 
within the Automatic organization. 
It has a circulation of 2,000. Half 
of these readers are plant and of- 
fice employes; the balance are 
franchised dealers and their rep- 
resentatives. 

R. H. Debenham, director of in- 
dustrial relations, is in charge of 
the magazine. Its editor is Mabel 
O. Guthat. The masthead lists five 
members of an Editorial Advisory 
Board, including Mr. Debenham, 
and an editorial staff of 31, in- 
cluding the plant reporters. 

The magazine sticks closely to 
company news, but does make ef- 
fective featuré material out of ap- 
plication stories on the varied use 
of the company’s industrial trucks. 
Mr. Debenham and his editor 
would like to get more of this mate- 
rial. 

All these company magazines 
meet above average standards of 
excellence in writing, editing, and 
printing. The success they have 
achieved, however, rests not only 
upon this excellence but in the 
way the skills have been applied to 
specific company needs. 

The company magazine is a pro- 
duction tool, but it can’t be bought 
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or operated in the same fashion as 
a new drill press or a typewriter. 
Success for the company magazine 
may indeed require a partial re- 
versal of management attitudes 
toward “getting the job done.” 

It is written all over that the 
good management man is good 
partly by reason of his ability to 
delegate responsibility ... to 
choose good managers. Manage- 
ment, for example, may start its 
company magazine by hiring the 
best editor it can afford, reviewing 
his plans and estimated costs, then 
turning the job over to him com- 
pletely. 


Good Editor 


In many cases the company presi- 
dent will devote less time to read- 
ing the company magazine than the - 
average employe. There are ob- 
vious reasons why time-harried ex- 
ecutives can’t and shouldn’t have 
to ride herd over company maga- 
zine editors. A good editor will 
keep in tune with both manage- 
ment and employe thinking; he 
will see that the magazine performs 
as planned. 

In average cases, company man- 
agement will do well to really read 
the magazine, and to realize that 
they, as well as the employes in 
shop and office, are entitled to their 
say. Making use of that privilege 
is a management responsibility. 
It’s one that can’t be delegated. 


Retail Trade 


(Continued from page 75) 


pectations for continued expansion, 
The consumer trend toward “trad- 
ing up,” an outstanding feature of 
the retail business in 1955, contin- 
ued through 1956. But “trading 
up,” the merchants emphasize, 
means willingness to pay more 
money for better quality or even 
luxury. Still an unknown quantity 
is consumer willingness to sustain 
retail unit volume while paying sub- 
stantially more for little or no gain 
in quality. 

Traditionally, retailing lags some: 
what behind manufacture and 
wholesaling in price increases. But 
late-year announcements of another 
round of price increases in fibers, 
metals and other materials going 
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nto consumer goods, plus antici- 
nated boosts in some food lines, 
nade further retail increases appear 
nevitable. Be 

The year saw State Street prove 
gain its right to retail leadership 
by setting a brisk pace for the na- 
tion’s central business districts. The 
Big Street tested its muscle in com- 
petition with the growing number 
of outlying shopping centers. Five 
new suburban centers entered the 
arena during the year, including 
the heavily promoted Old Orchard 
at Skokie, and Edens Plaza at Wil- 
mette. 

The senior merchants who, in- 
deed, had sired the newcomers, eyed 
them watchfully. But experience, 


variety and “merchandise in depth”, 


paid off, especially during the holi- 
day period. When temperatures 
turned severe, and gift buyers 
wanted a seemingly endless choice, 
State Street emerged victorious. 
The merchants were “highly 
pleased,” reports the State Street 
Council, with the showings of the 
parent stores. 


Complete Communities 


The contest was no mere exhibi- 
tion of shadow-boxing. Every effort 
nad been expended to make the new 
centers complete shopping and serv- 
ice communities. Carson Pirie Scott 
& Company’s Edens Plaza, opened 
in May, offers 24 stores and service 
shops in addition to Carson’s own 
complete department store. Hard- 
surface free parking can accommo- 
date 1,700 cars. ‘Two restaurants are 
open seven days a week, and most 
stores remain open three nights. 
Tenants include John T. Shayne, 
Fannie May, Woolworth, Stineway- 
Ford Hopkins, National Tea and 
Slenderella. 

Edens Plaza customers are en- 
couraged to come dressed infor- 
mally, and strollers are provided 
for the children. The lusty good 
health of the infant shopping cen- 
ters was demonstrated on opening 
day, when the parking lot filled and 
emptied four times, with commen- 
surate sales totals and many a Car- 
son’s shelf stripped clean. 

Marshall Field & Company’s Old 
Orchard, with 65 stores in addition 
to Field’s largest branch, also has a 
professional building housing med- 
ical and other professional services, 
and meeting space for community 
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groups in conjunction with 1 
Hawthorn Room restaurant. Field’ 
first floor at Old Orchard is large 
than that of its main Loop building 
and the parking area can hand] 
6,000 cars. The center opened i 
October, in ample time to test its 
effect on the parent store during the 
holiday period. 
Old Orchard introduces many in- 
novations into retailing, such as an 
electronic paging system, the Mo- 
torola Handi-Talki, for key per 
sonnel. Field’s chairman, Hughston 
M. McBain, played host to some 300 
leading American retailers in con- 
junction with the opening. Tenants 
include The Fair, Benson-Rixon, 
Kroger, Kresge, Walgreen, John M. 
Smyth Company and C. D. Peacock. 


More Promotion 


The techniques by which State 
Street bested its own offspring can 
be summed up as promotion — more 
promotion — and civic cooperation. 
Challenging Mark Twain’s adage 
about the weather, State Stree 
tackled the summer doldrums with 
one of the most spectacular sales 
events in its history. On August 9, 
10, and 11, the merchants staged 
State Street Days, the first such 
event since prior to World War II 
in which the entire street coop- 
erated. 

The strc*: was blocked off from 
Randolph to Washington Streets 
so that store employes could hold 
a pep rally, the first of its kind, 
adorned by such show business per- 
sonalities as Charlton Heston and 
Howard Miller. Clowns distributed 
balloons to the children, courtesy 
State Street Council, while beaming 
mothers accepted perfume samples 
from attractive, uniformed models. 
Police estimated the crowds at four 
to five times those for any summer 
day in memory, and the Federal 
Reserve index moved to a gratify- 
ing +15 for the week’s efforts. 

Other joint promotions, led by 
the State Street Council, included 
the biggest Christmas Parade to 
date, with 86 units viewed by 350,- 
000 persons, the largest crowd since 
the advent of television; enlarge- 
ment of such annual events as the 
Volunteer of the Year contest, thi 
time climaxed by a luncheon for 
700; and revision of the Council’s 
radio and television promotion. 
Spot announcements have bee 
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hortened and the schedule ex- 
ended over more months for 
sreater saturation with the now- 
amous jingle, “What~do you want 
0 buy? What do you want to pay? 
State Street’s got it every day!” 
The fruits of cooperation on civic 
mprovement ripened with comple- 
ion of the ninth and last, under 
current appropriations, of the 
lowntown municipal parking ga- 
rages. The opening in July of 
the city-owned garages at 506 N. 
Rush Street and 210 E. Huron 
Street brought to almost 18,000 the 
number of city parking spaces in or 
directly adjacent to the Loop. And 
opening of the Congress Street Ex- 
pressway, also vigorously supported 
by Loop merchants, materially in- 
creased the flow of people into the 
central shopping district. 


Central District 


Underscoring its interest in the 
larger fate of the downtown area, 
the State “Street Council in 1956 
released its forceful president 
Randall Cooper, to serve the newer 
Chicago Central Area Committee. 
The Committee is developing a 
dramatic program for improvement 
of the entire central district from 
the Chicago River on the north and 
west to Lake Michigan on the east 
and Roosevelt Road on the south. 
Thomas H. Knorr, former execu- 
tive representative of the American 
Magazine and Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, took over as man- 
aging director of the State Street 
Council on October 1. 

With equal energy the individual 
stores pursued their own improve- 
ment programs throughout the 
year. The Fair started an air con- 
ditioning program to serve its first 
three sales floors, plus extensive 
remodeling and redecorating 
throughout the store. The store re- 
ports considerable customer up- 
grading on sales, and has launched 
corollary adjustments in its mer- 
chandising, particularly in ready-to- 
wear. Plans for 1957 include re- 
modeling of the fourth floor fashion 
center. The Old Orchard branch 
opened November I, and extensive 
modernization of the Oak Park 
branch began with the new year. 

Renovation and enlargement of 
key departments also characterized 
the year’s activities at Mandel 
Brothers, both in the Loop and at 
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WHOLESALE ONLY 


Brass Fittings of All Kinds - Harps - 
Finials - Locknuts - Lamp Mountings 


- Torchiere Bowls - Glass Shades and 


MILLIONS 
OF 

LAMP 
PARTS 


Glass Lamp Parts - Brass and Steel 


Stampings and Spinnings - Iron 
Weights - Crystal Parts of All Kinds - 
Sockets & Cord Sets - Fiber Glass 
Bullets, Shades, Diffusers, Reflectors & 
Cylinders. 


IN CHICAGO STOCK THE LARGEST STOCK OF LAMP & 
FIXTURE PARTS IN THE MID-WEST 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


| STate 2-9163 | 
HARRY SANDERS CO. 


618 W. LAKE ST. 


automeatic 
engine 
controls 


full automatic controls 

d.c. solenoids 

relays and contactors 

speed sensitive 1,2,&3 switches 
special control panels 

liquid temperature switches 
oil pressure switches 


SYNCHRO-START PRODUCTS, INC. 
Since 1932 
BI1SI NORTH RIDGEWAY AVENUE, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


32 E. Lake St. 
COlumbus 1-8566 Fillmore 5-0660 
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LIFT TRUCK 


KWIK-MIX 


(Koehring Subsidiary) 


Moto Bugs 


Industrial 
Fork Lifts 


Hydraulic 
Controls 


1000-2000 |b. 
Capacity-Tilting 
Mast 


Increase Profits with this 
sturdy Fork Lift 


Full speed-forward & re- 
verse 


Double acting dise clutch 


Can be converted to mate- 
rial hopper or platform 


Sales — Service — Parts 


Equipment Repair 
and Supply Co. 


Northioke, fii. 


Olver fil Turner 


& Compony 


REAL ESTATE 


Lincoln Village. The men’s and 
boys’ departments at both locations 
were enlarged and _ redecorated. 
Ready-to-wear and fashion depart- 
ments at Lincoln Village were re- 
vamped; an extensive youth center 
was established on the Loop store’s 
sixth floor; and ready-to-wear and 
soft goods lines enlarged at the 
Warehouse branch. 

Carson’s, having acquired owner- 
ship in 1955 of the State and Madi- 
son building it had long tenanted, 
undertook State Street’s most am- 
bitious remodeling. Doubtless en- 
couraged by the 96 per cent Loop 
office occupancy, Carson’s promptly 
moved sales departments out of the 
building’s upper floors and began 
conversion of the ninth through 
fifteenth stories into 180,000 square 
feet of office space. 

The move stimulated consolida- 
tion and shifting into better loca- 
tions of departments throughout 
the store. Furniture, for example, 
moved to the escalator line on the 
store’s State Street side, seventh 
floor. A new budget sportswear de- 
partment was installed on the 
Wabash side street floor. The year 
saw completion of the store’s air 
conditioning program for all sales 
areas, and at the start of 1957 escala- 
tors were being installed for the first 
four floors on the Wabash side. 

In addition to its own Edens 
Plaza development, Carson’s opened 
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in October the largest of the stores 


in the new Hillside shopping cen-— 
ter, Wolf Road near the route of the ~ 


Congress Street Expressway. With 


Woodmar, Evergreen Park and its — 


permanent Warehouse branch, Car- 
son’s now has five branches at stra- 
tegic points in the suburban “ring.” 
A sixth branch, or more accurately 
a men’s specialty store, is scheduled 
for April opening in the Prudential 
Plaza. 


Afar Shop 


Coincident with its second Im- 
port Fair in September, Marshall 
Field & Company opened the Field’s 
Afar Shop, the first major change in 
its Loop first floor in many years. 
Three display windows gave way to 
put the gift shop adjacent to Wa- 
bash Avenue, making the shop itself 
essentially an oversized display. 

Hammers and paint brushes were 
busy elsewhere at Field’s, in two of 
its seventh floor restaurants and the 
fur salon at the main store; on the 
new second floor of the Park Forest 
branch; and readying the new res- 
taurant at O’Hare International 
Airport. 

A series of store-wide promo- 
tions helped keep Field’s in 
the shoppers’ eye throughout 
the year. The most spectacular 
were the daffodil festival in April, 
when 750,000 blooms were flown in 
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® office building management 
@ leaseback financing 


@ sales and leasing of 
commercial and industrial 
properties. 
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“We're looking for the kind of young man who has the inner spark, the 
CORN PRODUCTS BUILDING + 201 N. WELLS fire, and aggresstveness to work for $68.00 a week!” 


Chicago 6 « ANdover 3-1991 
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to decorate the Loop store; an 
/ Americana festival in May, featur- 
ing both traditional and contempo- 
rary indigenous design; and the 
September Import Fair, which 
helped emphasize the growing year- 
-round selections of merchandise 
from abroad. All of State Street, in 
fact, reports increasing popularity 
of imports: 

Underscoring anew the Big 
_ Street’s pulling power, veteran mer- 
‘chant Morris B. Sachs announced 
‘he would open a new four-floor 
clothing store at State and Monroe 
Streets in March. 

At Goldblatt Bros., news of fur- 
ther expansion was only briefly ob- 
scured by the $1 million fire a week 
- before Christmas that completely 

destroyed the chain’s branch store 
at 5630 W. Belmont Avenue. With- 
“in two days after the blaze, presi- 
dent Joel Goldblatt announced the 
company would open a new store 
on the same site, almost double in 
size and expected to be ready by 
_ September. 
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| Every Major Area 


_ Goldblatt’s expansion program, 
says a company spokesman, “we 
hope will take us into every major 
_ trading area in Chicagoland.” Dur- 
ing the year, shopping center 
_ branches were opened in Rockford; 
Racine, Wisconsin; and at the Hill- 
side center, Wolf Road and Con- 
gress Street Expressway. Another 
branch is being built at Decatur, 
and construction is scheduled to 
_ begin this year on still another at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, bringing 
to 21] the number of Goldblatt fa- 
cilities either open or under way. 
Customer “trading up” nowhere 
is more dramatically evident than 
at Goldblatt’s, where many new 
lines have been added to satisfy ris- 
ing tastes and finances. Scandinavi- 
_an furniture, top brand names in 
_™en’s furnishings, and more expen- 
Sive women’s wear have been suc- 
cessfully introduced during the 
year. Company officials attribute 
this growing awareness of style and 
quality to the mass media and to 
_ the fact that blue-collar wages have 
Surpassed white-collar salaries. 
“Magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
| television have helped stimulate in- 
| terest in better styling,” says a 
geep2ny spokesman. “With many 
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Ordering Solvents or Chemicals? 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL! 


Order what you want ... when you want it... 
where you want it... all with one phone call! 
Just one order .. . one delivery ... one invoice! 
Delivered in drums, bulk tank trucks and tank cars. 
Laboratory facilities for technical assistance. 


% Coal Tar & Aromatic Solvents + Petroleum Naphthas + Alcohols + Acetates 
~ Ketones + Chlorinated Solvents + Turpentine > Pine Oil + Rosin and Resins 
~+ Plasticizers + Stearates Waxes > Amines + Glycols > Anti-Freeze © Fungicides 
+ Weed Killer + Silicate of Soda < Glycol Ethers <> Fatty Acids + Linseed oil 
+ Talloil Chlorinated Paraffin < Metasilicates + Caustic Soda + Trisodium 
Phosphate ~ Calcium Chloride > Glycerine U.S.P. & Ind. 


CALL TODAY FOR COMPLETE PRODUCT AND PRICE LISTS 


CENTRAL 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 
2540 W. Flournoy St. SEeley 3-0505 
Plants in BUFFALO — CINCINNATI — CLEVELAND — DALLAS — DETROIT — FORT 


WAYNE — GRAND RAPIDS — HOUSTON — INDIANAPOLIS — KANSAS CITY — 
LOUISVILLE — MILWAUKEE — NEW ORLEANS — ST. LOUIS — TOLEDO — WINDSOR, ONT. 


COMPLETE SERVICE TO INDUSTRY PRODUCING 16mm 
MOTION PICTURES, 35mm SLIDE FILMS AND SLIDES 


Pre-production Planning 
Research and Script 


Photography, Studio and 
Location 


Processing 
Edge-numbered Work Prints 


Sound Recording and 
Rerecording 


Editing and Matching 


Titling and Animation 
Release Printing 
Magna-Striping 


Slide Film Animation 
Slide Duplicating 


Vacuumating 
Film Library 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE DEARBORN 2-6286 


Clybourn Machine Corp. 


‘PACKAGING MACHINES 


@ CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC CARTON 
FILLING & SEALING MACHINES 


~@ CONTINUOUS LOADING AND 
CARTONING MACHINES 


@ ONE-PASS CASE GLUING & 
TAPING MACHINES 


SPECIAL MACHINES DESIGNED & BUILT TO ORDER 


6479 N. AVONDALE AVE. 


NE-1-8000 CHICAGO 31, !LL. 


STERLING REFLECTOR 
and Manufacturing Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIAL FLUORESCENT AND INCANDESCENT 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STERLING SILVER GLASS REFLECTORS 
SHOW CASE REFLECTORS 


3239 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE SAcramento 2-6830 


HARZA ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Calvin V. Davis E. Montford Fucik 
Richard D. Harza 


—_—__—_ 


Hydroelectric Plants and Dams 
Highways, Transmission Lines 


400 West Madison Street 


Flood Control, Irrigation 
River Basin Development, Ports 
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factory workers earning five or six 
thousand a year, and highly skilled 
craftsmen up to the $8-$10,000— 
bracket, the blue-collar family has 
the money to indulge its tastes.” 

Wieboldt’s joined the shopping” 
center adherents with the an- 
nouncement that it would open the 
first such branch this May, at Har- 
lem-Irving Plaza. The three-floor 
store will have 150,000 square feet 
of space, and brings Wieboldt’s fa- 
cilities to seven. 

Rooted as it is in long-established 
Chicago neighborhoods, Wieboldt’s 
is vitally interested in the city’s 
newest tool for civic improvement, 
community conservation. Its 63rd 
Street store already has begun to 
benefit from the “bootstraps” ef- 
forts of the Englewood business 
community to reverse a downward 
trend that began in 1952, under 
the impact of newer shopping cen- 
ters to the south. 


Groups Coo perate 


Two organizations, the South- 
town Planning Association and the 
Englewood Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, lead the neighborhood’s im- 
provement campaign. The groups. 
cooperated in 1954 to impress city 
officials with the importance of in- 
cluding Englewood parking lots in 
the municipal off-street parking 
program. Within a year and a half, i 
817,767 cars had used the lots, and 


the Associations predict the num- 
ber of shoppers attracted to them 
by mid-1957 will approach a mil- — 
lion. This is plus parking, the busi- — 
ness men point out, since the cums , 
meters are always in use. 

The Business Men’s group raised 
a $100,000 advertising budget to 
promote the 425-store shopping dis- 
trict among the 315,000 families in 
the area. The planning group con- — 
centrated on physical, area-wide — 
problems, and won street pavings, 
new street lighting, a $40 million 
sewer project, and stricter enforce- 
ment of city codes. 

Services such as street cleaning ~ 
and garbage removal have been — 
stepped up; residents have bee 
alerted to report abandoned cars” 
and trucks for prompt removal; a 
new police station, three new 
schools, and additional park an 
play space have been secured. 


Stimulated by the success of thi 
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beginnings, Englewood now is 
working toward a complete rejuve- 
nation through urban renewal 
techniques. In January, the Com- 
munity Conservation Board of Chi- 
cago moved to request $322,195 in 
federal funds for advance planning 
for Englewood under the Urban 
Redevelopment Act. If approved, 
the plans would call for an expen- 
diture of over $52.5 million, two- 
thirds from federal funds and one- 
third via local improvements, to 
conserve and partly rebuild the 
3,090 acre Englewood community. 

If the project materializes, one of 
its most intriguing features for re- 
tailers will be the shoppers’ mall 
suggested. for the intersection at 
63rd and Halsted Streets and its 
immediate environs. Dubbed the 
Perimeter Plan, the idea was pio- 
neered by the Southtown Planning 
eroup and later promulgated by 
the Chicago Plan Commission as a 
possible solution for all of the city’s 
major shopping districts outside 
the Loop. ~ 


One-Way Perimeter 


In essence, the plan would route 
all traffic except mass transit on a 
new one-way perimeter thorough- 
fare around the shopping center. 
All residential and all blighted 
structures within the perimeter 
would be cleared to provide addi- 
tional parking and service facili- 
ties. Store exteriors, especially front 
and rear, would be remodeled to 
achieve attractive and coordinated 
architectural treatment. By nar- 
rowing the mass transit lanes with- 
in the center, land could be recov- 
ered for broad pedestrian plazas, 
with plantings and perhaps covered 
walkways. The result would be a 
modern shopping center, offering 
all of the conveniences and attrac- 
tions of the new suburban centers, 
and surpassing them in mass tran- 
Sit access and shopping variety. 

Like State Street, Englewood ap- 
peared to be profiting by the advice 
of James C. Downs, chairman of 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 
to “stop worrying about the outly- 
ing shopping centers” and concen- 
trate on revitalizing their own 
areas. 

Chicago’s mail order giants 
joined other segments of retailing 
to ride the luxury line to good sales 
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ST) ee Liquid Plastic | 
CONTROL. Ee 


CM te Eaulp of tel let 


¢ RETARDS FADING 100% VISIBILITY ALWAYS 

e REDUCES HEAT e¢ MORE CONVENIENCE 

e STOPS GLARE e LESS COST > 
e GUARANTEED ¢ GREATER BEAUTY-PROTECTION 


SUN-CONTROL has been used and approved by outstanding, independent and chain-stores 
nationally. It is guaranteed. SUN- CONTROL is a transparent, plastic coating, applied directly 
to the inner surface of the glass. Results in no color distortions, nor loss of visibility. There 
is nothing mechanical to fuss with—impossible to forget—SUN- CONTROL automatically works 
for you 24 hours a day. It is clean as the glass on which it is applied. yee to tear. 
No space between the glass and protective coating to funnel heat and fading r: 
SUN-CONTROL is applied by a completely new “Flow Process’ (not ay or brushed) 
with a minimum of inconvenience to window displays and store routines. 


CALL TODAY © NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE e RAvenswood 8-3100 @ OR WRITE 


ANDERSON GLASS COATINGS COMPANY 


5509 NORTH CLARK STREET e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Excellent Retwunrs 


on SURPLUS FUNDS 


If you are responsible for investment of funds of a 


e Church ¢ Guardianship 
@ Credit Union e School 

e Labor Union 

e Pension Fund 


SSSR 


e Corporation 


Telephone 
Today— 


HAymarket 1-2550 


Ask for our new 
higher rates and 


the savings plans ANDO LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Roosevelt at Ashland Ave., Chicago 
A 


CEE 
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Difficult 


Spinnings 


® We offer you the fa- 
cilities of our modern 
and completely equipped 
metal spinning shop. 


© Expert craftsmen to 
fabricate metal spun 
parts. 

© Experienced engi- 
neering service to as- 
sist in solving your 
problems. 


e Experimental and 
production. 


© Out of town inquiries 
invited. 

© Immediate attention 
as inquiries. 


Spinnings up to 


60” Diameter 


® Steel 

® Bronze 

© Terneplate ® Aluminum 
® Phosphor Bronze 
® Brass ® Zinc 


e Copper ® Lead 


Phone 


® Stainless Steel 


® Aluminum Alloy 


oP aulding )-4\7 


3229 W. Fullerton 


HELANDER ENGINEERING CO. 


eo ~ 


e Completely Self-Sealing 
e Easily Installed 


NO 


SCRIBING 
RABBETING 


SPECIAL TOOLS 


Standard of Quality 


=) HUDEE’ Ideal 


SINK FRAME SYSTEM 


e Sanitary 
_ © Watertight 


<i OR 4 REFUND D> 
= SF tak Saye by 
good Housekeeping 


mS) 
C745 Apvenristo WE 


You can confidently guarantee EVERY sink top installation 
when you use the HUDEE Ideal Sink Frame System. Hudee is 


installed after 


the top-covering material has been applied, 


and the bowl can be removed at any time without damaging 


WALTER E. 


AND COMPANY 


the top covering. The cross-section shows 
how the sink top covering, HUDEE Sink 
Frame, and sink bowl! are efficiently 
combined to make a self-sealing unit. 


Hudee Distributors in All Trading Areas 


225 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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gains. Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany finished 7.4 per cent ahead of 
1955 for another all-time high. For 
the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1957, sales totaled $3,705,752,224, 
compared to the previous year’s 
$3,451,350,529. 

Montgomery Ward and Company 
gained 8.7 per cent, with 12- 
month totals on January 31 of $1,- 
149,652,520, as against $1,057,952,- 
450 for the previous year. Spiegel, 
Inc.'s consolidated net sales dropped 
4 per cent to $129,946,780, com- 
pared to $130,433,983 for 1955. 
However, the 1955 figures included 
sales of retail stores, the last of 
which were eliminated that year. 
Mail order sales, Spiegel reports, 
gained 7.5 per cent in 1956. 


Catalog Empires 


The distance these catalog em- 
pires have traveled from their cal- 
ico beginnings was evidenced in 
Sears’ 1956 summer book, which 
featured a backyard swimming 
pool, complete with pump, filte 
and cover, for $899. Cashmere 
coats, mink stoles and Paris in 
spired fashions enhance the wom- 
en’s wear pages, and the company 
finds that its most expensive din- 
nerware is one of the best sellers. 

Ward’s book features a luxury 
line of cruisers, up to 22 feet long, 
at a top price of $2,719, and a com- 
plete line of high fidelity record 
players and components. The first 
nine pages of Spiegel’s “home shop- 
ping book” offers authentic cou 
tourier fashions, at moderate mail 
order prices, by such world-famed — 
“name” designers as Chanel, 
Jacques Heim and Madeleine de 
Rauch. 

In the automotive field, although 
sales fell below 1955, the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association req 
ports dealers feel it was a better 
year for the soundness of their busi 
ness. The so-called Good Faith 
Law, wherein Congress made the 
dealer franchise a legal contract, 
resulted in a healthier inventory 
situation when the 1957 models ap= 
peared. Strengthening of dealer im 
ventory control, plus the return {0 
a more normal competitive situ 
tion, also diminished car “booth 
ging.” 

Auto retailers were furthe 
cheered by what they regard | 
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‘More significant changes in the 
_1957 models and less factory reli- 
ance on startling colors as sales 
lures. The close te half-million 
viewers at the 1957 Chicago Auto 
Show saw more black cars than at 
any show since before World War 
ete 

Chicago auto dealers joined fur- 
niture retailers and some church 
groups to support a proposed Sun- 
day closing ordinance introduced 
into the city council in December. 
The Near West Side Businessmen’s 
Association and the Cafe Owners’ 
Association lined up in opposition, 
as retailers and citizens generally 
chose up sides on the controversial 
‘issue. Although restaurants, drug 
stores, gas stations, emergency fa- 
cilities and taverns would be ex- 
-empted, the Cafe Owners feel the 
ordinance would reduce Sunday 
traffic into the city and thus hurt 
restaurant business. Others believe 
that existing state legislation, per- 
mitting a maximum six-day work 
week for- employes, amply covers 
the situation. City Council action 
was scheduled for early spring. 

Elsewhere on the legislative front, 
fair trade lost five more states dur- 
ing the year, reducing to 35 the 
number where laws still are en- 
forceable. In five states, cases to 
test the laws’ constitutionality are 
in the courts. More manufacturers 
announced abandonment of fair 
trade requirements, including East- 
man Kodak Company at the start 
of the year and Bell and Howell 
Company on February 1. Locally, 
a State Street spokesman pointed 
out that the number of fair traded 
items continues to decline steadily, 
with current estimates placing them 
at about five per cent of the $192 
billion in consumer goods sold an- 
nually in the nation. 
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Is Credit Too Scarce? 
(Continued from page 193) 


riods of plentiful and cheap money 
during the war and the early post- 
war years. The additional borrow- 
ing costs of building a school which 
result from a credit restraint pol- 
icy are only a fraction of the in- 
creased building costs which were 
caused — not by tight money but by 
the reverse. It is the erosion of the 
“building” dollar that is principal- 
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Figure on a IT ele 


| automatic 
Calculator 


G. L. ROGERS, MGR. 
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- The Thinking Machine 
, of American Business 
f Exclusive features enable the Friden to perform more steps in 
© figure-work without operator decisions than any other caleu- 
e@ lating machine ever developed. The Friden automatically takes 
e work out of figure-work. Ask for a demonstration without 
A obligation. 

e FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 

e 407 South Dearborn St. Phone WAbash 2-3334 
e 
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Insist on GARDINER METAL PRODUCTS 
The Quality Line 


SOLDER — BABBITT 
GARDINER LEAD PIPE 


All Sizes and Weights in Cut Lengths or Coils — A Complete Line 


Type Metal — Electretype Metal — White Metel Alleys 


Gardiner Metal Co. 


Tel. Virginia 7-0100 2514 W. 48th Pi. Chicege 32, lll. 
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ALEXANDER GAMMIE 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


ENGINEERS 


PLUMBING — INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESS PIPING 
SEWERAGE 


875 N. Orleans Ave. SUperior 7-6617 


LARAMORE, DOUGLASS 
AND POPHAM, INC. 


ENGINEERS — CONSTRUCTORS 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


CHICAGO FIRE BRICK CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIRE BRICK — SUSPENDED ARCHES & WALLS — CASTABLES 
HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS PLASTIC FIRE BRICK 
FACE BRICK INSULATION ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

REFRACTORIES for OIL BURNERS and INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Largest Stock in Chicago 
OF MISSOURI REFRACTORIES 
— ALSO SEWER PIPE, PLASTER, CEMENT & AGGREGATES — 
Phone Us for Complete Information 


1467 N., Elston Cs) ® BRunswick 8-8000 
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ly responsible for the big increase 
in the school tax burden. ‘ 

The assertion has been made in ~ 
recent months that higher interest — 
rates add to inflationary rises in 
prices since they enter into busi- 
ness costs. It seems to me that this 
superficial observation overlooks 
the economic role played by price. 
Rising interest rates reflect a grow- 
ing demand for credit relative to 
the amount of funds available for 
lending. In this process a basic eco- 
nomic adjustment takes place. A 
number of consumers and _busi- 
nesses, attracted by the higher rates, 
will forego their own expenditure 
plans and make their funds avail- 
able to others. Others will post- 
pone expenditure plans because 
the rates are too high. In this way 
higher rates tend to reduce the de-— 
mand for funds while adding to the ~ 
supply. The pearl in the oyster is 
not what happens to interest rates 
but in the induced postponement 
of expansion plans; thus the exces- 
sive demand for resources is re- 
duced and the upward pressures on 
prices abated. 


Two Impressions 


Viewing recent restiveness with 
monetary policy as a compara- 
tive newcomer on the scene, I 
am left with two general impres- 
sions. The first is that attaining 
the goal of orderly economic 
growth is not without immediate 
“costs.” In a period of credit re- 
straint all users of credit can ex- 
pect to pay more for funds. Some 
may not get all that they want and 
feel entitled to. Still others may be 
denied credit accommodation. In 
a word, these are times when ra- 
tioning in some form — by price or 
regulation — must be tolerated. 

The second is that we ought not 
to “go soft” on the damages which 
chronic inflation can cause us. I 
think that I am on safe grounds 
when I say that never before in our 
history have so many people had 
such a direct and compelling stake 
in economic growth and the avoid- 
ance of fluctuations in purchasing 
power which often have accompa- 
nied it. This is because of the spec- 
tacular increases in pension and re- 
tirement plans that are built on the 
assumption of a stable dollar. As 
of now, there are few people work 
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ing who are not currently accruing 
‘pension benefits in dollar terms. 
Twenty-five years ago fewer than 
21% million persons participated in 
private pension plans — about 114 
‘million Government workers were 
-also covered. Private plans have 
risen from 214 to 12 million. Social 
security covers nearly all of these 
-and over 50 million others, and 
other public plans cover an addi- 
tional 714 million persons. It is 
estimated that balances in such 
‘funds now total more than 65 bil- 
lion dollars. 
- No one can question the stake 
in a stable dollar of life insurance 
policyholders or of individuals’ 
holdings of Government bonds. In 
the last ten years the number of 
_ policyholders in life insurance com- 
panies has risen from 71 to 115 mil- 
‘lion and insurance in force from 
152 to 372 billions of dollars. In- 
dividuals’ holdings of Government 
bonds amount to about 65 billions 
of dollars. 


Long-Term Investments 


If we add these three forms of 
dollar savings for future dollar 
benefits, we arrive at a figure of 
about one-half trillion dollars. Nor 
is this all. A sizable proportion of 
the investors in savings and loan 
corporations, in mutual savings 
banks and in savings accounts at 
commercial banks consider such 
savings as long-term investments. 
These have expanded rapidly in 
recent years in both numbers and 
amounts and now add up to about 
104 billion dollars. 

Funds set aside in these ways rep- 
resent, for the most part, security 
for the retirement age and for 
emergency use. Those of us now 
contributing to such funds, or hold- 
ing other forms of dollar claims — 
and that includes virtually every 
adult as well as the oldsters now 
receiving the benefits — have an ob- 
vious and enormous stake in seeing 
to it that the value of these dollars 
is not eroded. So far as I know, the 
surest way to accomplish this is to 
work for stable, orderly economic 
growth, and when I say stable and 
orderly I mean without the ex- 
cesses of either inflation or de- 
flation. 

I have mentioned some pretty 
big figures as representing the huge 
—and the steadily increasing — 
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stake which most of us, and the so- — 
called average citizen most of all— — 
have in the stability of the dollar. — 


And I think there is increasing. 
0 I ° awareness of the importance of 


that stake and its dependence upon 


ope proper monetary policy. Knowing 
6 North Michigan Ave. what we have and how to protect 
Chicago 2, Illinois it may explain why the number — 


and the volume of complaints 
about tight money have been de- 
creasing. 

I should like to make one addi- 
tional observation which is by no 
means original but which can bear 
repeating. It is that an appropri- 


COFAR — TUFCOR — CORRUFORM ate monetary and credit policy can- 


not by itself assure stable, orderly 


METAL ROOF DECK economic growth. The decisions 3 


of business, labor, agriculture, con- 
TE CTU M sumers, and government bear heay- 
ily upon the outcome. This is nec- 
essarily so in a private enterprise 
economy. For these reasons each 
of these interests in our population 
must shoulder partial responsibil- 
ity for the over-all outcome. Their 
understanding that there are short- 
g | G if t run limits to our capacity to ex- 
e N S ra O N la G O rs pand — whether it be in plant and 
equipment, profits, wages and sal- 
aries or in consumption — should 
temper their demands for credit 
accommodation in times such as 
these. 
Under today’s conditions I do 
not consider credit either too ~ 


Since 1919 scarce or too costly. 
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International Finance 
(Continued from page 48) 


Roussea u & Douglas from the United States than any- 


where else, and most of them in- 
volved plans for industrial develo 

4634 S. State St. OAkland 4-0444 ments . Latin America. Many had 
to be turned aside because they 
involved nonindustrial projects, 
such as trading companies, real 
estate, and agricultural develop- 
ments. For the time being IFC 
plans to concentrate on industrial- 
ization, although it may enter other 
fields later. Other would-be appli- 
cants proved ineligible because they 
were too small or too big. At the 
outset, IFC wants to have a basket 
full of medium-sized eggs; its pol- 
icy is to invest not less than $100,- 
000 in projects costing no less than 
$500,000. 

The 40-odd applications deemed 
worth considering (and until the 
deals go through IFC cannot, of 
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course, specify what they are) fit 
within policy restrictions adopted 
by the corporation, as follows: 

1. They represent private pro- 
ductive enterprise. A government's 
interest in the enterprise will not 
necessarily preclude IFC invest- 
ment, but the test is whether, de- 
spite that interest, it is essentially 
private in character. 

2. The private business is ready 
to put up the major share of cap- 
ital. IFC is barred from putting 
up the entire capital. 

3. They represent undertakings 
for which sufficient private capital 
cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms. IFC wants to enlarge the 
field for private investment — hence 
its policy of participating modestly 
in a substantial number of invest- 
ments instead of making large in- 
vestments in a relatively few indi- 
vidual projects. 

4. They do not require IFC man- 
agement responsibility. The whole 
concept of IFC is that management 
should be provided by experienced 
private business. 

5. They do not ask bargain terms 
or cut rate financing. IFC is ex- 
pected to set its rates in accordance 
with the risks because it expects, 
once the new industries are estab- 
lished, to sell out its equity to pri- 
vate persons, at a profit to itself 
but at an inducement to the private 
investor. 


Concentrate on Latin America 


IFC’s initial projects are expected 
to concentrate on Latin America 
because it is a region where pri- 
vate enterprise is accepted, and 
also because it is removed from the 
political uncertainties that inhibit 
business operations in Asia and 
Africa. President Garner says: “IFC 
will necessarily pay close attention 
to the general climate for private 
investment in the countries in 
which it operates.” Potentially, 
however, it is an instrument that 
can be used in needy countries of 
both Asia and Africa as well as in 
this hemisphere. 

__ Why would a Chicago business 
man want to use the corporation’s 
financing? Here’s the way IFC 
Vice president Jack Beever answers 
that query: 

“Even the biggest corporations, 
in Chicago or elsewhere, may have 
liquid assets they would like to 
* 
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invest abroad — but perhaps not by 
themselves. They might prefer to 
have local participation. Suppose 
they find a local partner in, say, 
Ruritania. The IFC will investi- 
gate any application of this type 
on its merits, and the participation 
of a Chicago corporation, with its” 
management skill and know-how, 
would be one of the best features 
of the enterprise. The corporation 
probably could borrow cheaply but 
might not want to use up all its 
resources. The IFC’s part of the 
financing would be to take up an 
interest-bearing convertible note. 
After the new enterprise got over 
its ‘teething’ period and became es-— 
tablished, any private investor 
might want to buy our equity and 
convert it into stock of the com- 
pany. Conversion of the document 
into common or preferred stock 
would be the privilege of a private 
buyer, but not of the IFC. 

“There are men in the top tax 
brackets who would be attracted by 
the possibility of making a capital 
gain, free of the U. S. capital gains 
tax, even if they knew they would 
not make any money for the first 
few years. We believe there is 
quite a big field for foreign invest- 
ment by people who hesitate to 
back entirely new enterprises but 
who would participate if they 
knew it was backed by an American 
corporation.” 


IFC believes that through its pat- 
tern of financing a threefold objec- 
‘tive can be accomplished: (1) 
profitable foreign investment op- 
portunities for owners of capital in 
America and other wealthy coun- 
tries; (2) sound industrial develop- 
ment of needy countries which will 
help raise their living standards; 
and (3) promotion of the free 
world’s economic well-being gen- 
erally. 


Petroleum 
(Continued from page 162) 


cago refinery via a 47-mile hookup 
with the Badger Pipe Line system. 
Socony Mobil expanded its Chi- 
cago marketing organization to in- 
clude 75 bulk plants and terminals 
and fuel oil service to more than 
35,000 homes. Socony serves 2,500 
industrial accounts and has 1,300 
dealers, agents, and distributors. 
Two other 1956 marketing devel 
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opments point up the regard held 
for Chicago marketing scope and 
potential by the world’s two largest 
oil companies. Shell Oil Company, 
second largest, divided its former 
Chicago district into three sections 
with three separate district man- 
agers. Shell operates approximately 
700 stations in the area. Standard of 
New Jersey, world’s largest oil com- 
pany, moved into the Chicago mar- 
ket in August by merging South 
Side Petroleum Company and Okla- 
homa Oil Products. The merged 
companies had a total of 124 sta- 
tions. 


City’s Position Enhanced 


Chicago’s position as the world’s 
largest petroleum products distribu- 
tion center is being further en- 
hanced by pipeline construction. 
Ohio Oil Company is constructing 
a common carrier products pipeline 
from Wood River, Illinois, to Chi- 
cago. A connecting pipeline from 
the company’s Robinson, Illinois, 
refinery will tie into the new line. 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America is building 389 miles of 
36-inch line from Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, to Chicago. 

Pure Oil is participating in the 
construction of the Tecumseh pipe- 
line, a 20-inch crude oil line run- 
ning from East Chicago to Cygnet, 
Ohio. Buckeye Pipe Line Com- 
pany, an independent, will convert 
an eight-inch crude line from Hunt- 
ington to Griffith, Indiana, to prod- 
ucts service. Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Company is laying 68 miles of 12- 
inch pipe from a juncture with the 
Badger system to Chicago. 

Chicago’s facilities for water 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts are promised a boost with the 
completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, expected in 1959. That will 
afford Chicago refiners the advan- 
tages previously enjoyed only by 
coastal refineries. The Illinois 
Waterway and Great Lakes ship- 
ping presently account for sizable 
oil products movement. Sinclair 
modified an ocean-going oil tanker 
in 1956 for service between the 
company’s East Chicago refinery 
and Great Lakes and inland ports. 
It is the company’s third tanker 
operating on the Lakes. 

Disclosure of details of the nu- 
clear radiation laboratory now be- 
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ing completed by Sinclair Research 
Laboratories, Harvey, Illinois, was 
made in 1956. Facilities are being 
provided for two phases of atomic 
research. The first is the effect of 
radiation on petroleum products 
and processes, and the second is the 
use of radioactive tracers to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the 
products and processes. President 
P. C. Spencer of Sinclair Oil has 
said the new laboratory “may open 
the door to a whole line of new 
petroleum products which could 
make possible economies in existing 
processes.” 

Standard of Indiana has an- 
nounced an eight-million dollar 
research construction program at 
Whiting that will be carried out in 
two years. In its Chicago general 
office Standard staffed a new central 
credit card office in 1956 with 
about 200 additional employes. 

Pure Oil announced. plans to 
move its general office from down- 
town Chicago to a proposed new 
building near suburban Palatine, 
Illinois. Construction of the new 
building is expected to start in 1957. 


Mercantile Exchange 
(Continued from page 134) 


holding for the most part around 

the 45 cent level. Excessive produc: - 
tion began to take its toll around 

May and prices started to decline, 

climaxing the break in the Fall 
when prices dropped below the 29 

cent level after being near 47 cents 

in the spring. Movements in the 

cash markets paralleled the action ~ 
of the futures market although on 

a broader scale. Top grade table ~ 
eggs reached 51 cents in January 

but by post Christmas the value had 

dropped to 31 cents a dozen. 


Onion Futures 


The situation in onion futures 
was much the same as in eggs. 

Plagued by burdensome supplies, 
onion futures plunged to their low-- 
est level on record on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange last year when 
the March contract dropped to ten 
cents per 50-Ib. sack. Earlier-than- 
normal competition from ‘Texas 
onions and a heavy carryover of the 
late 1955 crop were the principal 
factors contributing to the extreme: 
price break. Mid and late 1956) 
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prices were noticeably steadier in 
, significantly smaller volume. Favor- 
able climatic conditions, greater use 
of hybrid seeds, and more careful 
cultivation of plantings resulted in 
another bumper crop in the sum- 
mer of 1956 which argued against 
sustained high prices. The Novem- 
ber contract attained $2.19 in July 
_ but slumped to 79 cents as harvest- 
_ ing reports confirmed another tre- 
_ mendous crop. 


Aviation 


(Continued from page 149) 


flights a day to suburban commu- 
nities, carried 3,046,638 pounds of 
mail, a slight drop from 3,116,601 
in 1955. 

Air express figures at Midway in 
1956 were expected to wind up 
about ten per cent higher than the 
year before. In 1955 the airport 
handled 58,085,238 pounds of air 
express. For the first 11 months of 
1956 the total had reached 57,947,- 
123 pounds (complete figures were 
not available at this time). The 
Air Division of Railway Express 
Agency reported that 1956 revenues 
climbed to $5,958,826 for 881,223 
shipments compared with $5,698,- 
547 for 832,787 shipments in 1955. 
All domestic and international air- 
lines reported general system-wide 
increases on air freight and express 
in 1956. Pan American topped the 
list with a 56 per cent increase. 

O’Hare International Airport, 
which went into operation October 
15, 1955, handled a total of 156;043 
planes, 723,296 passengers and 144,- 
081 pounds of mail in its first full 
year of operation. Non-scheduled 
planes (including military) ac- 
counted for 18,605 of this total and 
Passengers 123,229. Only 130 for- 
eign planes and 1,452 passengers 
used O’Hare last year but these 
figures are expected to rise sharply 
in 1957 due to vastly increased 
activity. Pan American, for in- 
stance, transferred its entire opera- 
tion to O’Hare on October 7, 1956, 
and a total of 19 airlines now are 
Operating at O’Hare, compared to 
Only five in 1955. Most of the air- 
lines have indicated they will switch 
from three-fourths to all of their jet 
Operations to O’Hare by 1960. 

Thus far more than $23 million 
has been spent on improvement 
work at O’Hare in a projected $30 
illion program. Chief improve- 
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ment last year was the completion 
of an 8,000 foot runway to handle 
the giant airliners. A small Post 
Office branch, which operates from 
7 am. until midnight, also was 
opened. : 

This year O’Hare plans to spend 
about $2 million on new customs 
and immigration facilities to han- 
dle international traffic and the ac- 
quisition of new property for the 
installation of landing approach 
lights and fixtures for a new instru- 
ment runway. 
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airport, reported all-around in- 
creases, much of it due to the 
lengthening of the runway from 
2,800 to 3,945 feet last year increas- 
ing its ability to handle larger, twin 
engine aircraft. Total passengers 
handled rose to 209,630 in 1956 
compared with 169,226 in 1955. 
Plane traffic (including executive, 
private and other non-scheduled 
craft) climbed from 56,178 in 1955 
to 65,252 last year. Two airlines 
now are flying regular schedules 
from Meigs—TIllini Airlines (to 
Rockford, Madison -and Sterling) 
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and Lake Air Service (to Benton 
Harbor, Michigan). 

Chicago Helicopter Airways, 
which inaugurated the first sched- 
uled helicopter passenger service in 
Chicago on November 12, 1956, be- 
tween Midway and O’Hare, carried 
about 1,000 passengers in January, 
doubling the December total. In 
March the airline will start a tri- 
angular shuttle service between the 
Loop and the two airports operat- 
ing 22 regularly scheduled flights 
on each segment for a total of 66 
flights a day. Common fare for all 
flights is $5 and average flying time 
about 12 minutes. This service is 
expected to be expanded in the 


spring of 1957 to cover suburban ~ 


ee 


2 


communities within CAH’s author- — 


ized 60 mile operating radius of © 


O'Hare. 

The airline operates three Sikor- 
sky S-55 seven-passenger helicopters 
(cost: $145,000 each) on the inter- 
airport flights and expects delivery 
on three 12-passenger S-58’s in June. 
The new, larger models cost $245,- 
000 each and will be used on the 
triangular shuttle service. The 
S-55’s then will be switched to the 
suburban flights. 


Flying Mail Since 1949 


The airline has been flying the 


mail in Chicago since August 20, 
1949, and in that time has carried 
22,011,807 pounds of mail between 
Midway and the roof of the new 
Post Office building and to 32 out- 
lying heliports serving 55 suburban 
communities. It has completed 96.2 
per cent of all its scheduled flights. 
Authorization to carry passengers 


was granted by the Civil Aero- — 


nautics Board on June 8, 1956. 


The three major cargo carriers — 


serving Chicago all had good years 
and predicted encouraging gains for 
1957. Flying Tigers, which report 
ed a system-wide gain of 24 per cent 


z 


in 1956, is constructing a new ter — 
minal building at Midway at a cost — 


of $300,000 to handle the antici- 


pated increased airfreight demand. — 
Slick Airways, up 13.9 per cent, last — 


year spent about $100,000 on a new 
cargo building and material han- 
dling equipment at O’Hare, and 


introduced its new “Sky-Van” serv: — 


ice for hauling household goods 
by air. 


Riddle Airlines, all-cargo carrier, — 


established operations at O’Haré 
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for the first time on January 20, 
1956, operating two schedules a day 
‘northbound and southbound serv- 
ing Puerto Rico direct from Chi- 
cago. It is also the only all-cargo 
carrier operating north and south 
for export through Miami and St. 
Petersburg to Central and South 
America and the Caribbean Islands. 
In its first year of operation in 
Chicago, the airline handled more 
than five million pounds of freight. 


It plans to move its entire opera- 


tion to Midway this spring. 

Airline employment in Chicago 
climbed sharply in 1956 over the 
previous year, keeping pace with 
the general physical expansion of 
schedules and facilities. Eastern 
increased its personnel from 300 to 
350, American from 1,800 to 2,059, 
and United from 3,030 to 3,119, and 
plans to hire 1,200 more persons 
this year. Delta supplemented its 
payrolls in Chicago by 20 per cent, 
Northwest, 10 per cent, Capital, 40 
per cent (system-wide). TWA re- 
mained steady with about 1,000 em- 
ployes in Chicago. 


Bureau To Move 


Similarly, the Bureau of Aviation 
planned to move into larger quar- 
ters the early part of this year and 
increase its present staff of 42 by 
12. The total of Post Office person- 
nel at Midway rose from 350 in 
1955 to 384 last year and Chicago 
Helicopter Airways had 80 em- 
ployes in 1956 compared with 40 
in 1955. 

The only major carrier reporting 
a cut in personnel was Slick Air- 
ways, which reduced its ground 
crew to 40 in 1956 from 150 the 
year before due to a current decen- 
tralization program under which 
much of its operations are being 
transferred to) Detroit. 

All of the domestic and interna- 
tional airlines reported increases in 
the number of passengers in Chi- 
cago and the addition of new flight 
schedules. Delta, whose schedules 
in Chicago increased 25 per cent in 
1956, added one flight a day to 
Houston and Memphis and three 
to Miami. Northwest reported an 
11.3 per cent increase in’passengers 
in Chicago and the addition of two 
daily flights to Seattle, one to To- 
kyo and four to Edmonton and 
New York. 

Capital Airlines gained 51 per 
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cent in passengers carried in 1956 
and expects a 20 per cent increase 
this year “without any question due 
to expanding markets.” Eastern, 
which handled 12 per cent more 
passengers in Chicago last year, in- 
creased flight schedules 25 per cent, 
with non-stop flights to Miami and 
inauguration of the industry's first 
coach service between Chicago and 
Orlando, Florida. 

United Air Lines, the only major 
carrier based in Chicago and board- 
ing more passengers here than any 
other airline, had a 13 per cent 
boost for revenue passenger miles 
in 1956 throughout its entire sys- 
tem. The airline expects this sum- 
mer’s air travel peak to be the 
greatest in history. 

American Airlines also gained in 
its Chicago passenger operation by 
8.5 per cent last year and reported 
it is establishing Chicago as the- 
center of its luxury flight opera-— 
tions. The airline has added new 
flights to San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Boston and Cincinnati. 


Have Best Year 


International airlines operating 
in Chicago racked up their best 
year in history and look forward 
to widespread gains in 1957. North- 
west Orient, reporting an 11.3 per 
cent increase in passengers in Chi- 
cago last year, had added three daily 
flights from Chicago to Seattle, one 
to Tokyo and four to Edmonton 
and New York. TWA, which ob- 
served its 10th anniversary of direct 
flights from Chicago to Europe in 
May, 1956, said its domestic passen- 
ger operation was up 10 per cent 
over 1955 and the international ~ 
schedule up 15 per cent. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines gained oe 
28 per cent in passengers in 1956 — 
and now operates five flights a day — 
from Chicago to Toronto. Another — 
flight will be added in April or ~ 
May, 1957. Pan American, which 
inaugurated service from Chicago ~ 
to Europe in 1954, will begin daily * 
flights on April 28 from Chicago to ie 
Ireland, England, and Germany; P 
and on June 2 will inaugurate a 
flight from Chicago to Boston, 
Paris, and Rome for a total of nine 
flights a week. The airline has 
made 60,000 trans-Atlantic crossings 
since 1939 and reported a 12 per 
cent increase in business last year. 

British Overseas Airways record- 
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ed a passenger increase of 20 per 
cent in 1956 operating one schedule 
a week from Chicago to London. 
Two additional tourist flights - will 
be added between April and June 
this year. Air France reported a 
“substantial increase in both pas- 
sengers and airfreight” in 1956 and 
operates two flights a week from 
Chicago to Paris. 


Board of Trade 


(Continued from page 124) 


payment in many instances, by bar- 
ter, and the fact that European 
countries had smaller crops in 1956. 

Cash contract grade corn had a 
year’s range of $1.2434 to $1.6614, 
with average price well above $1.40. 
The range in 1955 was from $1.1134 
to $1.5934. Growers marketed less 
corn during the season than usual, 
farm feeding of corn was increased 
somewhat, and there were smaller 
sales of government owned corn. 
At times the supply of corn in the 
Chicago market became very small, 
and industries were hard put to 
yet their requirements. 

When the new corn crop started 
0 move to market in October prices 
leclined considerably. ‘The planted 
orn acreage was the smallest in 
nany years but growing conditions 
were generally favorable and pro- 
luction was the second largest of 
record. After the early harvest run 
ubsided, however, country market- 
ngs become relatively light and it 
yecame evident that growers were 
1olding all the corn they could for 
he government support program. 

Soybean prices had a steady climb 
ufter it was seen that domestic 
rushings and exports would be 
arge and during the April-June 
eriod sold above $3.00 a bushel. 
After that the whopping 1956 crop 
nfluenced the market. Prices 
lropped to a year low of $2.2314%4 
n September but growers held back 
uch a large percentage of the crop 
hat cash beans climbed to $2.62 in 
December. Of the 1955-56 soybean 
upply of 381,000,000 bushels only 
ibout 4,000,000 bushels remained 
it the close of the season. Crushings 
mounted to 283,126,000 bushels 
ind exports of beans for the sea- 
on were around 66,000,000 bushels. 
About 27,000,000 bushels were used 
or seed and other farm usage. The 


956 soybean crop set a new high 4 


ecord of 456,000,000 bushels. 
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The very latest tabulating equipment processes your 
transportation bills in CNB’s freight bill department. 


HOW CENTRAL NATIONAL SAVES MANPOWER 
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Central National’s Low-Cost Freight Bill 
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express, air, warehouse and steamship bills and 
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bank sends checks at once to all carriers and 
“Paid” bills are returned immediately to you. 
With them you receive a printed transcript, 
coded, tailor-made for your accounting system. 
Your office makes a few simple entries (instead 
of hundreds, as you do now) and the job is done. 
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CNB FREIGHT BILL 
PAYMENT SERVICE... 
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At a cost lower than your present costs for 
clerical and accounting work, Central National 
Bank makes a small, smooth job out of one of 
the biggest ‘‘headaches” found in the average 
modern office. Actually, your bank balances will 
minimize, or could completely cover the costs. 
Voucher-writing is greatly reduced; better audit 
control is gained. 

Today over 170 prominent concerns use this 
time- and money-saving service; claim they save 
hundreds of man-hours every month and release 
valuable employees for more important fields 
of work. You can make important savings too. 
Your inquiry is invited. Write today, or phone 
MOnroe 6-8300, Ext. 344. 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission refused to suspend tar- 
iffs published by the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific and Chica- 
20, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroads granting seven days’ free 
time on export freight moving via 
the Ports of Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Green Bay. The tariffs became 
effective February 1, 1957. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, in its reply to the 
Eastern Railroads’ petition for sus- 
pension of the tariffs, pointed out 
that: 

1. The proposed increases in free 
time at Great Lakes Ports will alle- 
viate the shortage of railroad 
freight cars; 

2. Circumstances and conditions 
at Great Lakes Ports are similar to 
those at Atlantic and Gulf Ports; 

3. Size and location of port are ir- 
relevant to the issues involved; and 

4. A greater time for unloading 
export freight than domestic freight 
has long been recognized. 


© Revised Dates in Rail Rate In- 
crease Proceeding: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on January 
17, 1957, announced the following 
revised schedule of dates in connec- 
tion with the Ex Parte No. 206 
freight rate increase petition of the 
Eastern and Western railroads: 

February 1, 1957 — Due date for 
supplemental verified statements of 
carriers. 

March 16, 1957—Due date for 
filing of verified statements in op- 
position to the proposed overall 22 
per cent increase. 

March 30, 1957—Due date for 
filing of reply verified statements. 

April 8, 1957—Washington, D.C. 
hearing begins for purpose of cross- 
examining persons filing verified 
statements. 

April 17, 1957 —San Francisco, 


Calif., hearing begins for purpose 
of cross-examining persons filing 
verified statements. 

May 1, 1957 — Oral argument be- 
fore Commission at Washington, 
DEC: 

May 1, 1957 — Due date for mem- 
orandum briefs. 


e 1.C.C. Allows Motor Rate In- 
creases: The commission voted not 
to suspend increases in rates pub- 
lished in tariffs of Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association and the 
Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bu- 
reau.- The Eastern Central increase 
was seven per cent and became 
effective February 10, 1957. The 
Rocky Mountain rate boost was 
five per cent, effective February 9, 
1957 and later. 


eC. & N. W. Railway to Cancel 
Pick-up and Delivery Service: The 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way System has issued notice of 
independent action to cancel all 
pick-up and delivery services and al- 
lowances therefor at all points on its 
line, effective March 25, 1957. The 
substitution of highway vehicles in 
lieu of trap car service presently 
applicable at Chicago, Arlington 
Heights, Aurora, Barrington, Ba- 
tavia, Carpentersville, Freeport, 
Rockford, Waukegan, North Chi- 
cago (Great Lakes), Illinois, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota Transfer and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Racine, Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wisconsin will 
also be eliminated on March 25. 
The action is covered by Western 
Trunk Line Committee Rate Ad- 
vise No. 59203, Application No. 
C-112-620. 


e Governor Signs Bill for $6 Mil- 
lion Cal-Sag Bond Issue: Governor 
Stratton on February 14 signed the 
bill authorizing a $6,000,000 bond 
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issue without referendum to allow 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
of Greater Chicago to acquire land 
needed to complete the widening 
and improvements of the Calumet 
Sag Channel. The new law will 
permit the purchase of right of way 
required for federal improvements 
of the waterway, as well as the re- 
moval and relocation of utility 
lines. 


¢ Southeastern Railroads Request 
15 Per Cent Freight Rate Hike: 
Southeastern railroads, on February 


1, petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to authorize a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates. 
Two lines, the Southern Railway 
System and the Piedmont and 
Northern Railroad, did not join in 
the petition. This 15 per cent, the 
carriers said, would be inclusive of 
any emergency increase which 
might be authorized as a result of 
their seven per cent rate boost pe- 
tition filed last November. The 
commission on February 5 issued 
an order approving, effective Feb- 
ruary 23, a five per cent emergency 
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rate increase within the Southeast 
in lieu of the seven per cent re- 
quested. The commission, effective 
December 28, 1956, authorized a 
seven per cent freight rate increase 


within the east and five per cent 


within the west on all interterrito- 
rial traffic. Southern and Western 
railroads have asked for a 22 per 
cent increase including the in- 
creases of December 28. As a result 
there is pending before the com- 
mission at the present time requests 
for additional freight rate increases 
of 15 per cent for Eastern railroads, 
17 per cent for Western lines, and 
10 per cent for the Southern roads. 


e Senate Confirms Nominations 
of Mitchell and Walrath to I.C.C:: 
The Senate on February 11 con- 
firmed the nominations of Richard 
F. Mitchell and Lawrence R. Wal- 


rath for new terms on the Inter-- 


state Commerce Commission. Both 
nominations are for seven-year 
terms ending December 31, 1963. 


© Railroads to Postpone Effec- 
tive Date of Demurrage Changes: 
The railroads have announced that 
they will voluntarily postpone un- 
til June 1, 1957, the effective date 
of changes in demurrage rules and 
charges under suspension in I. & S. 
No. 6646, Increased Demurrage 
Charges, 1956. The suspension pe- 
riod would expire March 31, 1957. 


Hearings in the proceeding have ~ 


been completed and the due date 
for briefs is March 11, 1957. 


e 1.C.C. Postpones 30-Day Truck — 


Leasing Requirement: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
postponed until April 2, 1957, the 
30-day minimum motor vehicle 
lease requirement of its order in 
Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Car- 
riers. The postponed provision is 
contained in Section 207.4 (a) (3) 
of the order and was scheduled to 
become effective February 1, 1957. 
The postponement results from an 
order of the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of 
Indiana. 


¢ Illinois Commission Issues 
Supplemental Order in Motor Rate 
Case: By a supplemental order in 
Docket No. 10760 MC, the Ilinois 
Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the continuance of commodity 
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rates on shipments under 5,000 
pounds published in tariffs of 35 
‘motor carriers and motor carrier 
agents. Such carriers and agents 
filed applications with the commis- 
sion for authority to continue such 
rates pending hearing as to their 
reasonableness. The commission 
has also instituted an investigation 
to determine whether or not the 
movement of shipments in what is 
known as substituted motor vehicle 
service and the movements of ship- 
ments partially by rail and partial- 
ly by motor vehicle should be 
subject to the minimum rates pre- 
scribed last September for motor 
common carriers. 


Atomic Energy 


(Continued from page 51) 


It will do this (1) by an increase in 
the availability of power through 
the energy of the atom itself, and 
(2) by the use of radiation, includ- 
ing accelerated crop improvement 
through plant breeding, improved 
food sterilizing and processing tech- 
niques, better control of insects and 
diseases, and better understanding 
and control of growing practices 
through the use of isotopes and 
tracer techniques. All of this must 
be taken into consideration in the 
development and appraisal of agri- 
culture in the atomic age. 


Crop Production 


Power from atomic sources 
should lead to an increase in the 
use of water for crop production. 
Water is at the moment a limiting 
factor. Only one per cent of the 
earth’s surface is irrigated, yet this 
area feeds one-third to one-half of 
the world’s \population. If and 
when sea water can be freed of its 
saline content, many areas of the 
earth which are now unproductive 
may become productive. Further, 
there are great quantities of surface 
water available, such as the waters 
of the Great Lakes, which will some 
day be transported to agricultural 
land. In the state of Michigan, for 
example, canals, aqueducts, or pipe- 
lines are envisioned traversing the 
state from Lake Michigan to Lake 
Huron from which water may be 
diverted to acreages which now de- 
sire supplemental irrigation. All of 
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this awaits a cheaper source of en- 
ergy. Cheaper and more abundant 
synthetic fertilizers also should be- 
come available. This should lead 
to increased yields and bring land 
areas into production which are 
now of low fertility. 


Power from atomic sources 
should increase all forms of trans- 
portation though some should be 
more influenced than others. Cheap- 
er and more rapid transportation 
by air, land, and sea should bring 
distant areas nearer to centers of 
population, and should see prod- 
ucts move out-of-season from all 
corners of the earth, resulting in 
still further competition. There is 
much talk about producing foods 
by artificial photosynthetic proc- 
esses. While this is something for 
the future, if it does come about, 
it will be the raw materials of 
high caloric content which will be 
among the first to be affected and 
it will be the horticultural products 
which will be among the last. It is 
doubtful that the complex flavors, 
aromas, textures and colors that 
fruits and vegetables offer can be 
simply duplicated. 


Substitutes 


There is some danger in even as- 
suming that substitutes for fruits 
and vegetables can be fully synthe- 
sized. Such synthesis is predicated 
upon known contents of fruits and 
vegetables. There are still many 
unknown qualities in fruits and veg-— 
tables. Vitamins were not known 
a few years ago. More recently, the 
antibiotic properties of some fruits 
and vegetables were unknown. Still 
more recently certain crops, as 
mushrooms and watermelons, have 
been found to contain substances 
which are inhibiting to tumors. 
Other unknown yet beneficial char- 
acters may be possessed by fruits 
and vegetables — all of which tends 
to the belief that their synthesis may 
still be remote, if at all possible. 

While the energy from the atom 
will be an important phase of the 
revolution, radiation may be even 
more significant. Radiation pro- 
vides the chance to speed up the 
breeding of desired, improved va- 
rieties of fruits and vegetables 
adapted to specific needs and spe- 
cific locations. Something of this 
has already been accomplished in 
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the development of a new variety of 
peanut for the South, a new variety 
of mustard for Sweden, and im- 
proved varieties of oats and barley. 

| Further, it will not be enough to STANDARD FORGINGS 
breed a variety with superior color 
and flavor and suited to specific 

market demands. The new variety CORPORATION 
must be adapted — plant and all — 
to the new era and the machine 
age. Why not breed varieties of 
strawberries which will behave like 
an annual crop with fruit which 
ripens all at once, to be harvested 
mechanically — maybe vine and all? 
Why not eliminate altogether the i D F ° 
Revvest bottleneck of se labor eavy rop orgings 
that still throttles much of agricul- 
ture? Why not produce varieties 
which are resistant to all diseases? 
Why not eliminate insect pests en- 
tirely? Some suggestion of this pos- 
sibility has been forthcoming from 
the control of the screwworm fly in Chicago 4, Illinois 
a limited area by raising male flies 
and sterilizing them with radiation 
so that when released and mated to 
females, no progeny resulted. 
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Control of Brown Rot 


This same radiation may be use- 
ful in the control of brown rot in 
film-packed peaches and cherries, in 
quick pasteurization of fruit juices, 


and in other improved techniques 1) A \ | ) \ 
of processing. Extravagant claims 


for complete elimination of can- For 
ning, drying, freezing, and refrig- 66 _ 
eration are not likely. Instead, sup- ° 
plemental uses of radiation of 53 Yoars iZ erfection 
special kinds with special products BRAND 
are the possibilities. 

Manufacturers of supplies and 
machinery will undoubtedly find B W M A N SMOKED MEATS 
new employment in the production 
of materials and equipment em- 


ploying radiation. Refrigerator M I L K SAUSAGE 


manufacturers and owners of re- 


frigerated truck and rail facilities CANNED MEATS 


should find radiation a useful sup- has beon the 


plement, rather than a replacement e 
or direct competitor. ° 

Through the use of radiation mulk of 
tracer techniques, knowledge . ® ® 
should be greatly accelerated as to SUpPORoO’r ] lam 
how plants grow, and what nutri- 

® 

ents are needed and when. For ex- 
ample, the new practice of foliar Flavor avies 0., ne. 


feeding has been developed largely 
through tracer techniques. Further, CHICAGO, ILL. 
it has been shown by tracer studies r ) DANVILLE, ILL. 
that small granules of fertilizer are ; 
best in early growth of the plant 
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and that larger granules are better 
later in the season. Spray deposits 
and spray residues will be followed 
with greater accuracy. Tagged bees 
will teach us more about pollina- 
tion, as tagged mosquitoes have al- 
ready told about flight of mosqui- 
toes. Tagged insects will reveal 
their habits, as has already been 
shown in Canada from tagged wire 
worms which have been followed 
by automatic Geiger counters as 
they move about in the soil. 

What does all of this mean in 
terms of land use, areas of produc- 
tion, and economic distribution? 
Undoubtedly, there will be read- 
justments. Small operations should 


| give way still further to larger op- 


erations. With increased produc- 
tion added to present supplies, 
problems will be faced which can 
only be met by standardization, co- 
operation, organization and some 
system of crop and price stabiliza- 
tion. Many individuals feel that 
these problems are already with us, 
with no required help from the 
atom. 

On the human side, back-break- 
ing work should be reduced still 
further or eliminated. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect that the apple 
picker of the future will flit from 
tree to tree like a sparrow, and 
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hover over a tree like a humming 
bird with a power source strapped — 
to his back, or that he will prune 
from a flying saucer. Yet there 
should be more leisure time for 
everyone. Ornamental horticulture, 
which is already the fastest growing 
field in horticulture, will experi- 
ence a still greater development. 

Finally, all of these factors, and 
more will have their impact upon 
agriculture in the atomic age. Im- 
aginative, discerning, comprehen- — 
sive and aggressive leadership will 
be required. It is the sort of signifi- 
cant movement which the present 
too frequently fails to recognize, 
but which future generations look 
back upon and call “blessed.” 

Looking back from the year 2045, 
the events since 1945 may have 
added up to what seems like a rev- 
olution. But as the present genera- 
tion meets each problem step by 
step the process will be one of evo- 
lution — perhaps no more rapid 
than the industry already experi- 
ences. With knowledge aforehand, 
there is nothing on the immediate 
horizon to which agriculture can- 
not adjust without violent disloca- 
tion. The final outcome could be a 
better agriculture, a better world, 
and “peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” 


Iron Ore 
(Continued from page 58) 


executive vice-president of Hol- 
linger-Hanna Limited, Montreal, 
stated recently. “But a large and 
continuing market in the United 
States, and to some extent in West- 
ern Europe, is necessary for con- 
tinued development of these re- 
sources. 

“There is no place for compla- 
cency in the matter of keeping 
Canadian production competitive 
with other producing areas. There 
is no general shortage of iron ore 
in the world, only regional short- 
ages. In the Americas, Asia, Africa, 
and even Western Europe, there 
are tremendous iron ore resources. 
Canada has many competitors, both 
present and potential.” 

Hence only those properties that 
with efficient operation could sur- 
vive another world-wide recession 
are likely to be developed. 

Canada has many iron deposits 


whose ore requires beneficiation 
and can be upgraded to beyond 60 
per cent iron. Because of high con- 
struction costs of new blast  fur- 
naces, steel makers now prefer ores 
containing the highest possible 
iron content; by using material of 
60-65 per cent iron content, partic- 
ularly in pelletized or agglomerated 
form, production from existing 
blast furnaces can be increased by 
as much as 20 per cent. 


Big Boost 


The big boost in Canadian iron 
ore shipments in the past two years 
has come from the new iron ore 
mines of the Iron Ore Company of - 
Canada, in the northern Quebec- 
Labrador area that were promoted 
by the Hollinger-Hanna interests. 
A 360-mile railway from the mines 
to the St. Lawrence River at Sever 
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Islands hauls Iron Ore Company's 
ore to Canadian and U. S. steel 
mills. 


Last year the company shipped 
about 12 million tons of ore from 
Seven Islands. Two million tons 
were destined for Great Britain and 
continental Europe. About the 
same amount went westward via 
the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes system to Canadian 
and U. S. steel mills, and the bal- 
ance was shipped eastward and 
south to the Atlantic coast ports 
and then by rail to U. S. steel mills. 


Largest Producer 


The Iron Ore Company, which 
only began shipments in 1954, is 
already the largest iron ore pro- 
ducer in Canada. The other im- 
portant iron ore mining operations 
are spread across Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 


On the Atlantic coast is the old- 
est and until recently the largest 
producer, Dominion Wabana Com- 
pany on Bell Island, Newfound- 
land. Extraction is by underground 
methods, which are more expensive 
than open pit mining. The mines 
are at tidewater, and surface trans- 
portation costs can be kept to a 
minimum. The high-grade 52 per 
cent iron ore is shipped to Great 
Britain and West Germany, with 
about one-third of the production 
going to Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
parent company of the mining 
enterprise. 


In the province of Ontario there 
are a number of iron ore producing 
areas. At Michipicoten, near Lake 
Superior, a subsidiary of Algoma 
Steel Corp. Ltd., Saulte Ste Marie, 
operates the Helen and Victoria 
mines. The ore is predominantly 
siderite and requires concentration 
by sintering at the mine before it 
is shipped to the blast furnaces of 
the parent company. 


At Atikokan, about 140 miles 
west of Lake Superior, a high-grade 
ore is found which does not require 
processing at the mine. Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd. production, from 
open pit and underground develop- 
ments, goes entirely to the U. S. by 
rail and water to steel mills at 
Cleveland and Chicago. Inland 
Steel Company, through its Cana- 
dian subsidiary Caland Ore Com- 
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pany Ltd., has leased a section of 
the property from Steep Rock 
Mines and is developing the prop- 
erty to start production in the next 
few years. 

At Sudbury, International Nickel 
became an iron producer in 1956 
with a new plant to extract high- 
grade iron ore from the nickel- 
copper ore of the Sudbury mines. 
Production of a million tons of 
ore annually is planned. 

At Picton, on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, through a_ subsidiary, 


Marmoraton Mining Company, last 
year started shipping about 500,000 
tons annually of high-grade pellets 
from a magnetic ore body at Mar- 
mora, just north of Picton. 

On Canada’s west coast about one 
million tons of ore are shipped 
annually to Japan. Texada Mines 
Ltd. operates a property near Van- 
couver, Canada’s third largest city, 
and Argonaut Mining Company 
has a mine at Quinsam Lake on 
Vancouver Island. Both produce a 
medium-grade ore which requires 
concentration before shipping. 
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These are the main ore produc- 
ing centers in Canada. New devel- 
opments are almost as widely 
spread across the country. 

Early in 1957 United States Steel 
Corporation announced that its 
Canadian subsidiary Cartier Min- 
ing Company would start on a $200 
million iron ore development north 
of the St. Lawrence River and just 
west of the Iron Ore Company rail- 
way line. The new development in- 
cludes a townsite at Shelter Bay on 
the St. Lawrence River, with ore 
shipping terminal, a townsite at the 
first mine 150 miles north of the 
river and a railway to the mine, a 
hydro-electric power development 
near the first mine, and later an- 
other railway 70 miles further 
north to property near Mount 
Wright and a townsite there. Con- 
struction is expected to start in 
1958 and the target is 1961 to start 
production of about five million 
tons of 60-65 per cent iron pellets — 
annually, with from 10 to 12 mil 
lion tons of ore being handled to 
produce this amount of pellets. 

Further north in Quebec proy- 
ince and adjoining Labrador, big 
iron ore deposits have been located. 
Here is a vast area, stretching from 
the St. Lawrence River northward 
to Ungava Bay on Hudson Straits, 
and from the Atlantic coast west- 
ward to Hudson Bay. 


Long Range Future 


Here steel interests from the 
United States, Canada, and Europe 
have mapped out vast deposits for 
long range future development. — 
Most of the deposits are in unin- 
habited areas with no transporta- — 
tion. Some of the ore bodies will — 
have to be connected by railway 
with Iron Ore Co.’s railway. Other 
ore bodies are close enough to tide- 
water for shipment of the ore by 
water during the short summer sea- 
son to Greenland, thence to Europe 
and the United States. These and 
other projects for getting iron ore 
out of this huge Quebec-Labrador 
area are not destined to start till 
early in the 1960s. Most of the iron 
ore development work in this area 
is being done with long-range plan- 
ning in mind and will require hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

In this area Cleveland steel in- — 
terests in which financier Cyrus — 
Eaton is involved, include Atlantic 
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Iron Ores Ltd. and International 
Iron Ores Ltd., with properties on 
‘Ungava Bay. A Canadian group, 
Consolidated Fenimore Iron Mines, 
also has some properties on Un- 
gava Bay on the Hudson Straits. 
‘British mining interests, Rio Tinto 
Mines, and the Canadian-American 
‘Hirshorn uranium interests, have 
property on Ungava Bay being de- 
veloped by Oceanic Iron Ore of 
Canada Ltd. 
A little south of Hudson Straits 
‘and Ungava Bay is the Wabush 
Lake area where West German 
capital has an interest in Canadian 
Javelin Ltd. This group plans a 
concentrator with three million 
tons annual capacity, and has 
started a 42-mile railway from its 
mining site to the Iron Ore Co. 
railway line. 

Several other iron ore properties 
are under investigation in other 
parts of Quebec province, including 
one about 40 miles west of Canada’s 
capital city of Ottawa. Here at 
Bristol, two U. S. companies, Pick- 
ands Mather & Company and Jones 
& Laughlin, along with Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, are spending some 
$16 million to develop a sizeable 
low - grade ore body with 500,000 
tons of pellets annual capacity. 
German interests are involved in a 
magnetic sand deposit on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River not 
far from Newfoundland. 


Coming westward, in the Hudson , 


Bay, off the east shore, are the 
Belcher Islands. Here a Toronto 
mining group, Belcher Mining 
Corporation, is making plans to 
build a concentrator to handle ore 
found on these uninhabited islands. 
Transportation by water will be 
out through the Hudson Straits in 
summer or southward to Moosonee 
on James Bay and then by rail to 
Canadian and U.S. steel mills. 

In Ontario province iron ore de- 
velopments are going on near Sud- 
bury in the nickel mining area, 
near Kirkland Lake in the gold 
mining region, and in the Red 
Lake gold mining region northwest 
of Lake Superior. In western Can- 
ada, French interests are involved 
in iron ore deposits in northern 
Saskatchewan and the Peace River 
area of Alberta. 

These are by no means all the 
iron ore properties under investi- 
gation in Canada, but the principal 
projects are included. With all this 
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potential iron ore production in 
view, it is understandable that Ca- — 
nadian steel companies are spending 
upwards of $100 million at present 
on expansion. In the past decade 
they have spent over $250 million 
to increase capacity. In the past 15 
years, primary steel making capac- 
ity has doubled. There is also dis- 
cussion of building some new steel 
mills on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River close to the iron 
ore deposits and plentiful supplies 
of developed and yet to be devel- 
oped hydro-electric power. 

Iron now ranks sixth in value of 
all Canada’s mineral production, 
following oil, copper, nickel, gold, 
and zinc. 


Savings and Loan 
(Continued from page 120) 


erally insured loans: a 15 per cent 
increase in 1955 and a 43 per cent 
gain in 1954. 

The decline in federally insured 
loans continued throughout the 
year, aggravated by the increasing 
costs of borrowing money, now at 
their highest levels in 20 years. 
FHA’s action on December 4 ad- 
vancing its rates from 44% to five 
per cent came too late to signif 
icantly affect year-end totals, and 
opinion was sharply divided on 
whether the rise would stimulate a 
greater flow of funds in this chan- 
nel. An even noisier debate accom- 
panied the opening of the new 
Congress on how to interest lend- 
ers in VA loans, still pegged at 412 
per cent and virtually at a stand- 
still. 

Most area savings and loan execu- 
tives endorsed the tight money pol- 
icy. At Home Federal, the propor- 
tion of 54% per cent mortgages 
doubled during the year, and ex- 
ecutive vice president Otto L. 
Preisler asserted that the Federal 
Reserve System’s hikes in rates 
have “proven beneficial for the en- 
tire economy of the nation.” He 
predicted that “GI and FHA mort- 
gages, even at higher rates, shall 
continue to be in the minority 
unless sufficient discounts can be 
obtained to compare with present 
yields on conventional loans.” 

Council president Fox asserted 
that higher earnings would attract — 
an increased flow of savings during 
1957, which will, in turn, make 
more funds available for home 
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financing. Fox contended, “There 
are two basic forces working to the 
benefit of the home financing busi- 
ness, Six out of 10 American fam- 
ilies now own their own homes as 
a result of the post war trend, 
which continues unabated. In addi- 
tion, the unprecedented rate of in- 
crease in our country’s population 
is significant to our own business 
future. In recent years, 97 per cent 
of this increase has been in the 
metropolitan areas such as Chicago- 
land.” 

As 1956 closed, December busi- 
ness indicated that small home 
lending may again be on the up- 
turn. The associations made 2,851 
mortgages for $33,374,670 in the 
month, as contrasted with 2,777 
for $31,821,620 in December, 1955. 

Growth of the Cook County asso- 
clations again outstripped that of 
the savings and loan field nation- 
ally. The 6,000 associations 
throughout the nation gained ap- 
proximately 15 per cent in assets 
in 1956. According to the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
aggregate national assets totaled 
$43.3 billion, up $5.7 billion above 
1955. The associations gained an 
estimated 16 per cent in savings, or 
$5.2 billion, for a year-end total of 
$37.4 billion. National association 
mortgage business fell off seven 
per cent from 1955, for a $10.6 bil- 
lion total. 


Banks 


(Continued from page 103) 


done by mail. Personal loans also 
are now available in the giant insti- 
tutions as well as the smaller banks. 
By following an aggressive policy 
of what is coming to be called 
“retail” banking, the downtown in- 


. Stitutions hope to capture some of 


—* 


the deposits now going to suburban 
and outlying banks and to savings 
and loan associations. They also 
lope to get some of the profitable 
business that has gone to finance 
companies, small loan companies, 
and currency exchanges. 

Many Chicago banks had to take 
over more floor space in 1956, and 
they would have expanded even 
more if they could have obtained 
sufficient personnel. For the most 
part the expansion that took place 
was accomplished virtually without 
public awareness. One notable ex- 
ception was the purchase of two 
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buildings by the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank at a cost of $4,000,000. 
On June 1, 1956, the 16-story build- 
ing and land adjoining the Harris 
Trust Building on the east was 
purchased, and the bank already 
occupies several floors. A month 


earlier the bank purchased a three- — 


story building and land on the 
west side of the bank buildings, and 
remodeling work to convert it to 
bank use was started at the begin- 
ning of 1957. Numerous other 
banks completed important expan- 
sion and remodeling programs. 

Chicago acquired one new bank 
in 1956, the Mid America National 
in the new Prudential building. At 
the close of the year there were 77 
banks in the city. Forty-seven were 
national banks, 29 were state char- 
tered. 

Two Chicago banks ranked 
among the nation’s ten largest at 
the end of 1956. The First National 
was in sixth place, the same position 
held a year earlier, while the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago moved 
up from ninth to eighth place. 
Rankings are based on total de- 
posits. The largest bank in the 
country is located in California and 


has some 600 branches throughout 


the state. The only other banks 
larger than Chicago’s First National 
and Continental are in New York 
City where limited branch banking 
is permitted. Branch banking is 
not permitted in Illinois. 


Steel 


(Continued from page 159) 


per cent. In 1954 the margin was 
7.6 points and 5.3 points in 1953. 
Average over 17 years is 2.5 points. 

United States steel ingot output 


of 115,216,149 net tons in 1956 fell — 


short of 1955’s record of 117,036,085 
tons, by 1,819,936 tons, or 1.5 per 
cent. However, that production was 
good enough to be second best in 
history, relegating the 1953 figure 
of 111,609,719 tons to third place. 
There is no question but that only 
the 34-day steel strike prevented 
1956 from racking up a new all- 
time high. 

The country’s steelmaking oper- 
ating rate of 89.8 per cent of capac- 
ity last year compared with 93 per 
cent in 1955, 71 in 1954, 94.9 in 
1953, 85.8 in 1952 and 100.9 in 1951. 
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Chicago district steel ingot out- 
put in 1956 of 22,985,609 net tons 
fell short of the 1955 record of 23,- 
048,441 tons by only 62,832 tons, or 
0.27 per cent. It becomes second 
largest in history with a margin of 
1,380,644 tons over the 21,604,965 
tons of 1953. 

Steelmaking capacity of the Chi- 
cago district has risen to 25,817,700 
tons and United States capacity to 
133,459,150 tons as of January 1, 
1957. Chicago’s gain over the pre- 
ceding year was 1,117,000 tons, or 
4.5 per cent, and for the country 
5,096,060 tons, or 3.6 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1955, Chicago expansion was 
only 241,000 tons, or one per cent, 
and for the country, 2,534,780 tons, 
or two per cent. In 1954, the figures 
had been 321,000 tons, or 1.3 per 
cent, and for the country, 1,497,900 
tons, or 1.2 per cent. National ca- 
pacity has increased for ten con- 
secutive years, Chicago for seven. 

As of January 1, 1957, Chicago 
district steelmaking capacity con- 
sists of -23,322,000 tons of open 
hearth, 500,000 tons of bessemer 
and 1,995,700 tons of electric fur- 
nace. Open hearth capacity is an 
increase of 1,050,000 tons, besse- 
mer is unchanged, and electric fur- 
nace is up 67,000 tons, compared 
with January 1, 1956. 


Mark Anniversary 


Fifty years of electric furnace 
steelmaking was an anniversary 
marked in 1956. The first electric 
furnace in the United States was a 
4-ton arc unit in the plant of Hal- 
comb Steel Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and its first heat was cast 
April 5, 1906. Originally, electric 
furnaces were used chiefly to make 
tool steels but now they are used 
for a wide range of steels including 
high-quality, high-alloy, low-alloy 
and even plain carbon. 

Production of electric furnace 
steel in 1955 was 8,357,151 tons, for 
7.1 per cent of the total; in 1956 the 
9,151,406-ton output was 7.9 per 
cent of the total. Steel authorities 
expect the trend to accelerate. 
United States electric steel capacity 
at start of 1956 was 8.7 per cent of 
total; had moved to 9 per cent on 
Jan. 1, 1957. Chicago district elec- 
tric capacity currently is 7.7 per 
cent of national, or slightly below 
the national figure. 

The country’s iron and steel com- 
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panies plan to spend a record $1.7 
billion in 1957 on construction and 
for new equipment, according to 


_ the American Iron and Steel Insti- 


tute. This would be about 42 per 
cent more than the $1.2 billion 
spent in 1956. : 

The institute noted that during 
the 11 postwar years, 1946 through 
1956, the industry’s expenditures 
totaled $8 billion. It added that the 
steelmakers must continue to spend 
heavily for years to come, with the 
companies—large and small— 


planning additional expansion and 
improvement programs beyond 
195 7: 

Finding funds for expansion and 
financing the stay-even require- 
ments in the iron and steel industry 
is a most serious problem, accord- 
ing to executives of the companies, 
the institute reported. Inflation has 
greatly increased the costs of con- 
struction and new equipment in 
recent years, and with inadequate 
amounts recovered from deprecia- 
tion there has been a heavy drain 
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on profits to replace obsolete facili- 
t1es. 

The industry must meet the re- 
quirements of a bigger population, 
and at the same time provide in- 
creasing amounts and improved 
types of steel necessary to further 
the great progress being made in 
electronics, jet planes, power plants, 
automation and other fields, the 
institute said. Currently, the indus- 
try faces heavy demands for steel 
for shipbuilding, highway construc- 
tion, freight cars, pipelines, and 
other facilities. 

The estimates on costs come from 
all types of companies in the steel 
industry —integrated, semi-inte- 
grated and nonintegrated — and 
therefore include amounts to be 
spent for rolling mills, steel draw- 
ing equipment, sintering plants, 
blast furnaces, open-hearth and 
electric furnaces, coke ovens, heat- 
ing and annealing facilities and 
other equipment. 


Seek Fast Amortization 


The high cost of expansion 
caused steelmakers to seek fast tax 
amortization from the government 
last year. By December some 24 
companies had filed requests total- 
ing $2.3 billion. The Suez crisis 
spurred pressure for such action, it 
being pointed out that a number 
of projects in the planning stage 
would be announced promptly if 
the government once again would 
allow companies to write off in five 
years, instead of 20, part or all of 
the construction costs of expansion 
projects. 

It was the increasing cost of add- 
ing steel capacity that prompted the 
industry to seek government assist- 
ance. Calculations made by one 
Chicago district steelmaker over a 
year ago indicated that for a fully 
integrated operation at least $300 
a ton was required. Studies made 
since indicate that at the present 
time $350 is a more realistic figure. 

Five Chicago district steelmakers 
last year filed tax aid applications 
which totaled $384,826,000. These 
were: United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Gary, Indiana, and South 
Chicago, Illinois — $208,624,000 for 
facilities for steel shapes, plates, 
mill additions and coke ovens; In- 
land Steel Company, East Chicago, 
Indiana — $148,119,000 for pig iron, 
ingots, rolling mills and utilities; — 
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Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Indiana — $10,- 
513,000 for sheets and seamless 
tubing; Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, South Chicago, Illinois — $2,- 
149,000 for seamless pipe; and Acme 
Steel Company, Burnham, Illinois 
— $15,421,000 for steelmaking and 
rolling mill facilities. 


On December 26 the Office of 
Defense Mobilization rejected fast 
tax write-offs. Immediately this 
raised the question as to what effect 
this decision would have on the 
steel expansion program. It appears 
that the ODM refusal will have 
three major results: (1) Less than 
$100 million worth of projects will 
be cancelled; (2) much of the $2.2 
billion that will proceed will go 
ahead at later dates than if the tax 
aid had been granted; and (3) the 
search for additional capital will 
be more difficult than ever. 


Price Increases Likely 


Indication is that the bulk of 
Chicago district expansion will go 
ahead with little or no changes in 
timing. More price increases are 
likely as one means to get money. 
The recent round of boosts in ex- 
tras is one indication that such a 
move will be one approach. 

Despite the fact that automobile 
production was off sharply in the 
first six months of 1956, up until 
midyear and the steel strike there 
was every reason to believe that new 
records were in the making for con- 
sumption as well as production of 
steel. Demand for steel generally 
was so good that it offset the lesser 
quantities being used by the auto- 
motive industry. 

The 34-day steel strike ended all 
hope for a new production record 
and at about the same time it began 
to be evident that except for the 
heavier products like plates, struc- 
turals and oil country goods, no 
consumers were hurt by the loss of 
steel production caused by the 
strike. Automobile manufacturers, 
who had taken their full quotas 
from mills, principally hot and 
cold-rolled sheets and carbon bars, 
turned up with excess inventories 
in midsummer and most other con- 
sumers found their stocks to be ade- 
quate. 

Early introduction of 1957 mod- 
els in October was expected to bring 
a sharp uptrend in automobile 
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assemblies in fourth quarter, pos- 
sibly to the point of putting a strain 
on supply of cold-rolled sheets. Un- 
expected delays in getting assem- 
blies rolling, however, reduced the 
requirements for sheets. Automak- 
ers took most of the tonnage mills 
allocated to them but there were 
almost no requests for additional 
tonnage. 

The construction industry set 
new records last year and, of course, 
construction machinery followed 
the same pattern. The appliance 
industry enjoyed good business, but 
farm equipment failed to equal 
1955 and earlier years. The railroad — 
industry was a good buyer of steel 
in 1956, but because it required the 
heavier products, like rails for track 
improvement programs, and plates 
and shapes for new freight cars and 
bridge replacements, consumption 
was limited to availability of these - 
products. 


| 
Shortage of Plates 
Throughout 1956 it was the 
shortage of steel plates and struc- 
turals that made the market head- 
lines. More buyers lived hand-to- 
mouth on supplies of these products 
than any other steel items. Then 
late in the year the troubles in the ~ 
Middle East put new pressures on ~ 
plates and shapes because of the 
new tanker and ship repair pro- 
grams. 

Production of conversion steel 
in 1956 was limited to plates and 
structurals, the two products for 
which mills could not satisfy de- 
mand, Many mills were not in a 
position to handle conversion busi- 
ness because their finishing capacity 
was too fully occupied. 

Steel warehouses and distributors 
enjoyed a good business in 1956. 
And incidentally, with about 17 
million tons moved into consump- 
tion through them, they were in the 
number one position among steel 
mill customers for the third time 
in the last five years. On the basis 
of figures for 11 months, they took 
a record tonnage last year and prob- 
ably accounted for the highest per- 
centage of mill shipments in the 
history of the industry. For that 
period, warehouses had received 21 
per cent of total mill shipments, 
compared with 17.4 per cent for 
automotive. For several years, ware- 
houses have alternated with the 
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auto industry as the top steel taker. 
With steel demand reasonably 
strong throughout last year, the re- 
quirements for raw materials were 
of high volume and steady. Never- 
theless, all demands for iron ore, 
coal, limestone, and boats and cars 
for transporting them were met. 
For a time, however, there was 
much concern as to whether enough 
iron ore could be brought down 
from the upper lakes to satisfy blast 
furnace needs this winter and until 
navigation opens next spring. 
Following end of the steel strike 
the 58-ship fleet of United States 
Steel’s Pittsburgh Steamship Divi- 
sion was immobilized about a 
month by a strike of two maritime 
unions seeking recognition. The 
Corporation lost over three million 
tons of ore shipments during a time 
when its mills were running full 
blast. Extension of the shipping 
season past mid-December, how- 
ever, permitted retrieving of the 
loss. Incidentally, the four vessels 
which left the upper lakes on De- 
cember 19 broke a 57-year fleet rec- 
ord for late closing of the shipping 
season. 


Concentrated Ore Tests 


History will record that 1956 was 
the year that concentrated ore made 
from taconite and jasper (taconite 
is found in Minnesota; jasper is its 
Michigan cousin) was available in 
sufficient quantity to make extend- 
ed blast furnace tests possible. Since 
1947 taconite is believed to have 
been charged into furnaces in 
amounts varying from 10 to 100 per 
cent of the burden, and for con- 


tinuous operations running as long |- 


as ten days. But steel companies 
will not reveal their findings. Ex- 
perts agree a valid test takes 30 
days, which would allow enough 
time to average out fluctuations in 
furnace operation. 

Shipments of these concentrated 
ores in pellet form with about 60 
per cent iron content, compared 
with open pit ore with 50 per cent 
iron content, amounted to about 
four million tons in 1956, com- 
pared with only two million tons 


in 1955. Estimate of 1957 shipments | 


is upwards of 6 million tons. There 
are five commercial or pilot plants 
now producing the concentrates 
with the output being shared by 11 
steelmakers who have financed the 
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research and construction programs. 

Chicago district steelmakers who 
are participants in ore concentrat- 
ing projects, some of whom received 
shipments in 1956 for the first time, 
are Inland Steel Company, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, United States 
Steel Corporation, Wisconsin Steel 
Works of International Harvester 
Company, and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. 

Steel scrap is an important raw 
material in steelmaking and the 
high level of mill operations in 1956 
kept demand strong. Although 
there was no scrap shortage, the 
better grades were not too plentiful. 
All factors combined to boost scrap 
prices to new all-time peaks. 


Chief Support 


Blast furnaces which reduce iron 
ore to hot metal for charging into ~ 
open hearth furnaces are the chief 
support to steelmaking operations. 
The ratio of scrap to hot metal can 
be varied broadly dependent upon 
the availability and relative cost of 
each metallic. With scrap excep- 
tionally high priced last year, steel- 
makers used hot metal to the fullest 
extent. Consequently, blast furnaces 
were operated at high level in 1956. 
For extended periods, the maxi- 
mum capacity of the Chicago dis- 
trict’s 43 stacks was available for 
use, 

Blast furnace output of pig iron 
and ferroalloys in both the Chicago 
district and the country declined 
slightly — 3.3 and 2.4 per cent, re- 
spectively —from 1955. The Chi- 
cago drop was three points greater 
than the district’s steel ingot output 
decrease, while for the nation the 
dip was only 0.9 per cent greater 
than for steel. An accompanying 
table (page 157) shows monthly 
production statistics for 1956 and 
1955. 

Chicago output of pig iron and 
ferroalloys last year was at 91.5 per 
cent of capacity, while the United 
States was 2.6 points behind at 88.9 
per cent. 

During 1956, Chicago district pig 
iron and ferroalloy production was 
20.3 per cent of national total. This 
compares closely with the preceding 
year, which showed 20.5 per cent. 

As of January 1, 1957, the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute lists 
annual blast furnace capacity of the 
country as 86,817,950 net tons, or 
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1.6 per cent ahead of 1956. Chicago 
district capacity at beginning of 
this year is recorded at 17,194,500 
tons, or 2.2 per cent above a year 
-ago. Currently, Chicago has 19.8 
per cent of national total. This com- 
pares with 19.7 per cent at start of 
1956, 19.6 for 1955 and 20 for 1954. 
_ No new blast furnaces were built 
in the Chicago district in 1956 and 
“none are under construction cur- 
rently. The 364,000-ton capacity 
increase was provided by three com- 
panies through rebuildings and 
improvements. Wisconsin Steel Di- 
vision of International Harvester 
Company relined and enlarged its 
No. 3 blast furnace at South Chi- 
cago to raise annual capacity by 
77,000 tons. Republic Steel up- 
graded the annual capacity of its 
sole blast furnace at South Chicago 
by 62,000 tons. Granite City Steel 
Company enlarged its “A” furnace 
at Granite City, Ill., to virtually 
double the unit’s capacity for an 
increase of 225,000 tons yearly. 


Expansion Completed 


Chicago district steelmaking ex- 
pansion completed in 1956 and pro- 
jected for the future can be briefed 
as follows: 

United States Steel Corporation: 
Expansion now under way in Chi- 
cago area is estimated to cost more 
than $200 million. Is making plant 
improvements in which production 
of plates and shapes will share the 
bulk of additional output of 900,- 
000 tons of steel products. By end 
of 1958, Gary ingot capacity will be 
increased 800,000 tons and South 
Works by 525,000 tons, through 
open hearth improvements. This 
would lift Gary to almost eight 
million ingot tons a year and South 
Works to almost six million tons. 
Installing new sintering plants at 
both Gary and South Works. At 
Gary Works a new slabbing mill 
will be installed and improvements 
to the 160-inch mill will add to 
plate capacity. South Works im- 
provements are geared to blooming 
and structural mills now being in- 
stalled and scheduled for comple- 
tion late in 1957. Two additional 
coke oven batteries are under con- 
struction at Gary. This year sched- 
ules completion of coal chemical 
facilities authorized in 1954. Im- 
provements at Gary Sheet & Tin 
Mill include a new hot strip mill, 
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pickling line, cold mill, batch an- 
nealing furnaces, temper mills, re- 
coiling line and flying shear. 
Inland Steel Company: Increased 
steel ingot capacity at Indiana Har- 
bor, Indiana, by 300,000 tons to 5.5 
million tons as of January 1, 1957. 
In connection with three-year $150 
million expansion program an- 
nounced in November, 1955, sus- 
pends ordering of slabbing mill for 
study of continuous casting. In July” 
drops idea of continuous casting 
and orders universal slabbing mill 
which will handle 1.8 million tons 
per year. Proceeds with plans for 
upping ingot capacity to 6.3 million 
tons by 1959. This will include 
three new 315-ton open hearths. In 
July relighted its No. 6 Madeline 
blast furnace which had been re- 
lined and modified to high top 
pressure. Improvements expected 
to give increased iron production ~ 
of five to ten per cent. In January, 
1957, orders 174 coke ovens and 
auxiliary equipment to replace ex- 
isting equipment. New installation 
will consist of two batteries with 
87 ovens each and is scheduled to 
be in operation during last half of 
1958. The company’s capital ex- 
penditures in 1956 were $65.8 mil- 
lion, largest in the firm’s history. 


Youngstown Activities 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany: Increased open-hearth capac- 
ity at East Chicago, Indiana, by 
406,000 tons to 3,144,000 tons a 
year as of January 1, 1957. In 1955, 
started three new projects—a new 
tin mill capable of doubling capac- 
ity to produce electrolytic tin plate; 
a new seamless tube mill to produce 
pipe for the oil industry; and a bat- 
tery of 75 coke ovens. The new tin- 
plate mill was scheduled to begin 
operating in first quarter, 1957, and 
the tube mill will be ready later this — 
year. The latter will be Youngs- 
town’s first seamless pipe mill in 
this area. Two high-pressure boilers 
and a 25,000 KW generator also 
will go into service later this year. ~ 
The No. 4 coke oven battery began 
to operate last November and in- — 
creases the company’s cokemaking 
capacity by about 500,000 tons a 
year. The current work at East Chi- 
cago is estimated to cost $10.5 mil- 
lion. 

Republic Steel Corporation: In- 
creased open-hearth capacity by 
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93,000 tons to 625,000 tons and elec- 
tric furnace by 67,000 tons to 767,- 
000 tons a year at South Chicago, 
Illinois, as of January 1, 1957. Is 
enlarging three electric furnaces 
from 20- to 22-foot diameter and 
converting to top charge to increase 
capacities from 70-ton to 130-ton 
heats. Is expanding its wire mill by 
about 50 per cent, installing a new 
ll-inch merchant bar mill with a 
capacity of 25,000 tons per month, 
and installing a new 32-inch bloom- 
ing mill. 

Wisconsin Steel Division of In- 
ternational Harvester Company: 
Increased ingot capacity at South 
Chicago, Illinois, by 200,000 tons, to 
1.2 million tons as of January 1, 
1957. Completed a $10 million 
modernization and improvement 
program in 1956. This program 
included relining and enlarging No. 
3 blast furnace; rebuilding a bat- 
tery of 45 coke ovens and adding 
seven new ovens to the battery; in- 
stalling a new soaking pit and in- 
creasing crane capacity; and enlarg- 
ing the heating furnace in the No. 5 
merchant mill. These improve- 
ments made it possible for the com- 
pany to use the full potential of 
its open hearths for the first time. 


Acme Buys Newport 


Acme Steel Company: In midyear 
1956 acquired Newport Steel Cor- 
poration, Newport, Kentucky, 

which it now operates as a division 
of Acme, and a part of Newport’s 
annual steel production (annual 
ingot capacity 600,000 tons) will be 
barged to the Riverdale, Illinois, 
plant. Heretofore Acme has pur- 
chased its steel requirements in 
semifinished form. In September 
announced plans to build steelmak- 
ing facilities near Riverdale for 
$15.5 million. Purchased from 
United States Steel Corporation, 
South Works, a used blooming and 
finishing mill. Initial production 
will be 17,000 tons of semifinished 
steel per month from ingots made 
with cupola furnaces and oxygen 
converters. It will take two years 
to build the plant. 
~ Interlake Iron Corporation: 
Early in 1956 completed a 50-oven 
coke battery started in May, 1955, 
at South Chicago, Illinois on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956, announced plans to 
spend $15.9 million on further 
modernization and expansion. This 
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includes a second battery of 50 coke 
ovens and a high-level conveyor 
bridge across the Calumet River, 
connecting the company’s coke 
plant with its blast furnace facili- 
ties. The two batteries of 50 ovens 
will replace 120 old ovens and will 
increase coke capacity 40 per cent. 
Certain auxiliary improvements 
also will be made. 

Continental Steel Corporation: 
Increased ingot capacity at Ko- 
komo, Indiana, by 26,000 tons to 
420,000 tons per year as of January 
1, 1957. This increase was obtained 
by installing new ladle and pit 
cranes last August. The additional 
steel has enabled the company to 
increase the production of its wire 
and sheet products. Is continuing to 
revamp its production facilities for 
wire. Several high-capacity wire 
drawing machines are on order. 
Also is increasing its rod storage and 
rod cleaning areas. Has purchased 
another and faster welded fabric 
machine which is scheduled for de- 
livery in April. 


Keystone Changes 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company: 
Increased ingot capacity at Peoria, 
Illinois, by 25,000 tons to 450,000 
tons per year as of January 1, 1957. 
Is making some additional changes 
in its open-hearth furnaces and with 
some changes in operating prac- 
tices is expecting to get its capacity 
up to 500,000 tons before January 
1, 1958. Is installing a new rod mill 
which should be completed this 
year. Capacity of this mill will be 
approximately 1,000 tons per day 
which will put rod rolling capacity 
considerably in excess of steelmak- 
ing capacity. 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Com- 
pany: Is installing a 16-inch con- 
tinuous merchant mill at Sterling, 
Illinois. ‘This unit, which permits 
rolling of heavier sections, orig- 
inally was intended to make strip 
and plate. At present the strip fa- 
cilities are being by-passed so that 
production will center on universal 
mill plate and structurals, angles 
and channels. Capacity will be 864,- 
000 tons annually. Operation is 
scheduled tentatively for late 
March. For some time the company 
has been considering addition of a_ 
third electric furnace of 250,000 
tons annual capacity but no deci- 
sion has been reached. 
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Employment 


(Continued from page 84) 


verse the early employment up- 
‘wing. ae, 

A slight slump in February hast- 
ly recovered in March, to bring 
employment levels in the metropol- 
(tan area up to 2,570,000; 91,000 
more than in March, 1955, and 
4,000 more than in the previous 
5o0om month, March, 1953. 

In the second quarter, employ- 
ment remained near an all-time 
nigh in the Chicago-Calumet area, 
despite some slowing of activity in 
manufacturing industries. Slight 
curtailments in the latter group 
ere more than offset, however, by 
vigorous upswing in the construc- 
tion and service industries, both of 
which were operating at abnormal- 
ly high levels. 


Unprecedented Rate 


Although home building lagged 
behind last year’s fast pace, con- 
struction of public highways and 
commercial and industrial enter- 
prises went ahead at an unprece- 
dented rate. To meet a growing 
backlog of commitments, construc- 
tion contractors hired 11,000 addi- 
tional workers which raised em- 
ployment in the field to nearly 


108,000, approximately 6,500 above ° 


the May, 1955, total. Numerous 
construction firms were unable to 
meet their schedules due to severe 
shortages of certain types of skilled 
workers and insufficient supplies of 
steel and cement. 

During the same period, service 
establishments hired a total of over 
5,600 new workers to provide for 
the usual resumption of outdoor 
activities. These gains were some- 
what offset, however, by declines to- 
talling 3,600 in the retail and 
wholesale trade, both of which were 
experiencing downturns after the 
early Easter holiday buying rush. 

Manufacturing industries were 
dominated by a declining trend 
with the most substantial contrac- 
tions taking place in fabricated 
metal products (1,300), nonelec- 
trical machinery (1,000), printing 
(1,000) and apparel (900). The 
drops in printing and apparel were 
seasonal, while those in fabricated 
metals and nonelectrical machin- 
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CANADA REWARDS 
U.S. CAPITAL 
AND COMPETENCE 


No nation is paying U. S. investors and sound U. §; 
enterprise larger, more stable returns than 
Canada. Canada has good federal, provincial 

and local government. The size, diversity 

and accessibility of Canada’s natural resources 

are well known. The healthy recent rise in 
Canada’s industrial strength, international trade; 
population, and per capita income is attracting 
attention. When you're ready to do more 
business in Canada, The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce can help you make the most of the opportunities. Write to our 
Business Development Division, 25 King Street, W., Toronto 1, Canada. 


We do not advise regarding speculative securities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 
New York + San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


Resident Representative—Chicago, and more than 750 Canadian Branches 


Los Angeles + Seattle « 


CUT LABOR COSTS ©._ 


USE HELP FROM 


LABOR POOL «& 


FOR SEASONAL and SHORT TERM EMPLOYMENT 


ELIMINATE — Help wanted advertising —— interviewing and test- 
ing —personnel record and payroll costs — insurance and 
tax expense. 


ONE PHONE CALL will bring you all the help you need for factory 
or office, when you need it. 
— THREE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS — 
CENTRAL OFFICE 1503 W. ROOSEVELT RD. 


SEeley 8-0308 


NORTH SIDE OFFICE 1609 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. 
HUmboldt 9-4477 


SOUTH SIDE OFFICE 6135 S. ASHLAND AVE, 
WaAlbrook 5-5323 


Women’s Division 
Dickens 2-2770 


Member Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 


PROPERTY VALUATIONS 
OF 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


For Insurance, Accounting and Other Purposes 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
LOngbeach 1-2181 4413 N. Ravenswood Ave. 
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EMBOSSED PATTERN 
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MINUM 
STAINLESS STEEL 
COPPER AND 
BRASS PARTS 
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PANELS - DIALS - SIGNS 
3D-CERAMIC-COLD COLOR 


ETCHED AND PLATED CIRCUITS 
SAVE WIRING HEADACHES 


FACILITIES 


Anodizing 
Etching 
Lithographing 
OUR Ernbossigg 
oining-Stamping 
TH CroArt Screening 
Electroplating 
Electropolishing 
YEAR Buffing 
Polishing 
Welding: Brazing 
Glass Lehr 


CRONAME incorporatep 
1749 WEST GRACE STREET 
CHICAGO 13. -_ ‘ILLINOIS 

Phone BI 8-7500 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities In 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


ery generally were caused by sags 
in orders from firms producing au- 
tomotive parts and agricultural 
equipment. The only sizable in- 
crease occurred in the communica- 
tions equipment segment which 
added 800 employes as upswings in 
major radio and television plants 
outweighed scattered losses among 
appliance establishments. 

Most workers released from jobs 
in declining industries appear to 
have found other positions within a 
short time. Unemployment in mid- 
May totaled 70,000—the same num- 
ber as in March. The jobless in the 
area comprised only 2.6 per cent of 
the civilian labor forces as con- 
trasted with ratios above 8.0 per 
cent in other midwest metropoli- 
tan areas. Claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation in the Chicago 
area continued to drop throughout 
June indicating that no widespread 
new unemployment was_ taking 
place. 

The only blight on the year’s rec- 
ord occurred in the third quarter of 
the year. Chiefly as the result of the 
five-week steel shutdown, nonfarm 
employment in the Chicago-Calu- 
met area dropped by more than 
87,000 between mid-May and mid- 
July. Approximately 78,000 were 
workers directly involved in the 
strike. Reports from major firms 
indicate that most firms had accu- 
mulated sufficient inventories to 
continue normal production. Those 
affected by material shortages due 
to the strike minimized layoffs by 
advancing vacations and reducing 
hours. 


Greatest Dip 


Among industries not directly in- 
volved in the strike, the greatest 
employment dip took place in fab- 
ricated metals, where approximate- 
ly 5,500 were released due to the 
combined effects of the steel shut- 
down and closing of numerous 
plants for vacations and inventory- 
taking. Significant declines also 
occurred in nonelectrical machin- 
ery, which laid off a total of 2,400, 
mainly because of reduced demand 
for agricultural and transportation 
equipment. 

Although there was some slowing 
of activity, particularly among rail- 
roads because of the strike, non- 
manufacturing industries expanded 
by 4,000 workers during the May- 


July period to lift employmen 
17,000 ahead of the correspondin 
1955 level. Declines were registered 
in transportation, retail trade and 
government activities, but these 
were substantially overcome by 
marked spurts in construction, fi- 
nance, insurance, real estate and 
service establishments. Construc- 
tion contractors hired almost 3,000 
additional workers to bring em- 
ployment to 110,000 — a new record 
high for the field. According to the 
Building Construction Employers 
Association, the industry could 
have utilized 12,000 additional 
workers but was unable to over- 
come acute shortages of bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, lathers, and _plas- 
terers. 


Mitigating Effects 


Despite disruptions stemming 
from the strike and the entrance of 
several thousand high school and 
college youths into the labor mar- 
ket at the end of the school year, 
unemployment rose only moderate- 
ly at that time. The relatively small 
increase in the number of jobless, 
as revealed by claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation and other indi- 
cators, further attests to the success 
of most firms in mitigating the 
effects of the strike. During the 
1949 steel dispute nearly 45,000 had 
been laid off because of material 
shortages; some 20,000 were simi- 
larly unemployed as a result of 
1952’s shutdown. 

During the 1956 strike, however, 
unemployment in the Chicago-Cal- 
umet area remained substantially 
lower than during comparable pe- 
riods in 1955 — 70,000 unemployed 
in May, 1956; 65,000 in June; and 
80,000 in July as compared with 
120,000, 105,000, and 95,000 in cor- 
responding months in 1955. 

By November, Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service reported, ‘“Chica- 
go-Calumet’s labor supply situation” 
has tightened perceptibly in recent 
weeks due to the combined effects 
of the steel strike settlement and 
heavy hiring in seasonal industries. 
Since late July, area employment 
rolls have jumped by more than 
109,000 due to the recall of 73,000 
workers involved in labor disputes 
and the adding of 36,000 new work- 
ers in expanding industries.” 

This gain was registered despit 
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Hot Rolled Strip Steel 


deas are the payoff 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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Acme Steel Company is an organization of idea men. : 

Quality, availability and economy are all I 
important musts in industry today .. . but Equipment 
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Steel Strapping and 


ideas represent the catalyst that fuses all 

these elements into an effective 

combination of products and services. 

Sparked by the Acme Idea Man, our company has served 
a growing cross-section of industry for 77 years. 

As long as ideas continue to be profitable 

to our customers through improvements 

in quality, increased availability and greater 

economy, we will continue to serve 

effectively throughout the next 77 years. 


Stitching Wire 
Wire Stitching Machines 
Dexion Slotted Angle 


Steel Floor Plate 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


135TH STREET AND PERRY AVENUE, CHICAGO 27, ILLINOIS 4 


What can you expect to pay for 
| custom-molded plastic parts at 


CHICAGO MOLDED? 


You'll pay no more—often much less—for plastic parts at 
Chicago Molded. Here’s why .. . 


CMPC engineers and designers know how to produce the 
part you need in the most economical way . . . consistent 
with quality. You'll never get suggestions that result in a 
poor product! You do get advice based on sound practice 
... modern methods . . . and 38 years experience in molding 
every type of plastic material. 
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Chicago Molded’s unbeata- 
ble facilities include the 
world’s foremost engineer- 
ing facilities, as well as every 
type and size of press. With 
these, CMPC produces any- 
thing from the smallest to 
the largest plastic parts — 
quickly, economically, and 
in any quantity. 

The CAMPCO DIVISION of Chicago Molded 


Products Corp. produces a variety of fine plas- 
tic sheet and film. CAMPCO Rubber Modified 
Styrene sheet and CAMPCO Cellulosic sheet 


can be inexpensively formed into products that 
include appliances, displays, toys and signs. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CAMPCO Cellulosic film has excellent proper- . 
ties for packaging applications. oe 1029 North Kolmar Ave., Chicago 51, tl. 


Sixty per cent of our business comes from firms we’ve served for 15 years or more! 
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Manufacturers of 


Television Picture Tubes 


12 Month Guarantee 


Renecking — Shouldering — Rewashing — Buffing 


Picture Tubes 


We Buy Used TV Tubes 
We Sell All Over The World 


TV-T GLASS WORKS (CO. 


1311 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
EVerglade 4-4235 


Industrial Pipe & Supply Co. 


5100 W. 16th, Cicero 50, Ill. 


PIPE VALVES 
FITTINGS BENDING 
FABRICATING WELDING 


Bishop 2-1545 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Offset and. Lotter Press 


LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES ¢ CIRCULARS 


1320 S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Bishop 2-1732 
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the loss of 10,000 temporary per- 
sonnel who left the labor market to — 
return to school. The back-to-work 
movement in the steel industry, 
combined with heavy seasonal ex- 
pansion in numerous production 
and nonmanufacturing groups, 
lifted employment of wage and sal- 
aried workers in the Chicago-Calu- 
met area to 2,441,000 — the highest 
total ever reached during the 
month of September. 

Among industries not involved 
in labor disputes, the largest ex- 
pansion took place in electrical ma- 
chinery where nearly 5,500 were 
added to start production of 1957 
model radio and television sets and 
to meet an increased demand for 
household appliance items. Im- 
proved business conditions and sea- 
sonal factors were largely responsi- 
ble for gains of 5,000 in fabricated 
metals, 2,500 in food, and 2,000 in 
furniture. 


Recruited from Outside 


Extending the upward trend 
started in January, nonmanufac- 
turing groups hired 19,000 addi- 
tional workers to increase their to- 
tal employment to a record level of 
1,488,000. The largest number of 
workers were added by construction 
contractors who recruited nearly 
5,000 new tradesmen from outside 
areas to ease the acute shortage that 
plagued the industry throughout 
the summer. Government agencies 
also participated in the upswing by 
hiring 4,300 employes, chiefly in 
public schools which enlarged their 
teaching staffs to provide for sub- 
stantially higher enrollments. 

Spurred by large-scale hiring of 
temporary sales clerks in retail 
trade and the continuation of the ~ 
long-term upswing in durable-goods 
industries, employment of wage — 
and salaried workers in the Chicago- 
Calumet area increased by 14,000 
during the late fall period to reach ~ 
a November 15 total of 2,455,000 — 
an all-time high for the month. — 
This latest upsurge left employ- ~ 
ment only 5,000 below the record 
peak registered in December, 1955. 
With sales hitting a brisk pace, re- 
tail stores added 16,000 workers, — 
mostly women, by mid-November 
and then hired several hundred ad- 
ditional employes by December to — 
meet the last-minute demands 
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Christmas shoppers. Opening of 
several new shopping centers in 
suburban districts helped avert a 
threatening shortage of sales clerks 
in Loop stores which were hard 
pressed to meet recruitment quotas. 
Due to the recent decentralization, 
city stores were able to accommo- 
date their Christmas trade with 
fewer workers than in previous 
years. Suburban establishments, lo- 
cated close to residential neighbor- 
hoods, found the labor supply to 
meet all needs. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Manufacturing industries ex- 
panded by 4,700 as gains totalling 
7,200 in durable-goods establish- 
ments were partially offset by de- 
clines aggregating 2,500 in the 
lighter nondurable lines. Over 
3,500 workers were added in the 
electrical machinery industry which 
includes firms producing radio-TV 
sets, telephone equipment and mis- 
cellaneous electronic devices for the 
armed forces. 

Other significant increases were 
registered in transportation equip- 
ment (1,900) mainly by aircraft and 
automotive concerns, and by non- 
electrical machinery plants (1,300). 
Declines were evidenced principal- 
ly in candy firms and other food 
producing establishments, which 
were tapering off from their sea- 
sonal peaks, and in primary metals, 

where a number of smaller firms 
were forced to retrench because of 
declining demand for their prod- 
ucts. 
At year end, Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service reported, “Early- 
winter declines in the construction 
and retail trade industries, com- 

bined with drops in seasonal manu- 
facturing groups, have produced a 
temporary relaxation of the tight 
labor situation that has prevailed 
in the Chicago-Calumet area since 
last August. After declining to a 
1956 low of 60,000 in mid-Novem- 
ber, the number of unemployed be- 
gan climbing in December and had 
risen to approximately 70,000 by 
the end of the year. 

“Hiring schedules submitted by 
major firms indicate that overall 
manufacturing employment will re- 
Main fairly stable during the first 
quarter of 1957,” the Service pre- 
dicted. “While moderate drops are 
ticipated by household appli- 
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welcome the 


COMBINED 
MAN 


when he calls 


he has important protection for 
you and your employees 


The Combined Insurance Company of America 
serves Chicagoland residents and the nation, with 
low-cost protection against accidents, sickness and 
disabling diseases. 


The Combined Man represents a growing, 
dependable organization that is now the second 
largest exclusive accident and health stock company 
in the United States. 


Combined Insurance Company of America 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
5316 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, Illinois RAvenswood 8-1000 
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Health - A - Teria, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISING 
COSMETIC AND SUNDRY DRUG DEPARTMENT 


WHOLESALE 
DRUGS and SUNDRIES 


2550 W. North Ave. 


HUmboldt 6-1150 


Chicago 47 


Finest Meats & Poultry 


Serving leading Hotels, Restaurants, 


and Industrial Institutions since 1894 


WESTERFELD’S 


MOnroe 6-5400 


1409-11 W. Madison St., Chicago 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


Established 1924 


NEW and USED EQUIPMENT 


for 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
BEVERAGE 
SUGAR 
PACKING HOUSE 
COSMETIC 


CHEMICAL 
PAINT 
INK 
CANDY 
DAIRY 
CANNING 


and Related Industries 


824 W. Superior St. (22) 


SEeley 8-1431 
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ance and radio-television establish- 
ments due to a slack in orders, these 
reductions are likely to be partially 
counterbalanced by renewed hiring 
in the agricultural equipment in-~ 
dustry which has benefited from 
recent liquidation of excessive in- 
ventories and a sharp increase in~ 
orders.” 

How about the employment mar- 
ket in 1956? Employers in the Chi- 
cago-Calumet area were continually 
scraping the bottom of the man 
power barrel during most of the 
year. The ratio of unemployment 
to the total labor force remained 
consistently below the three per ‘ 
cent mark — the point at which the ~ 
U. S. Department of Labor defines — 
a tight labor market. Because of — 
the limited available labor supply, 
employers were required to meet — 
the bulk of their needs by attract- 4 
ing new entrants to the local labor 
force. In the main, these consisted — 
of youths, immigrants, and women ; 
not previously employed. 


Seasonal Layoffs 


\ 
Unemployment exceeded three : 
per cent only during the month of — 
July when seasonal layoffs in manu- 
facturing and curtailments se 
ing from the steel strike lifted the — 
jobless total to 80,000. For the year, — 
the ratio of unemployment aver — 
aged approximately 2.4 — the low- 
est percentage registered since the 
Korean War ended in 1953. > 

In industries in the metal-trades — 
group, shortages of tool-and-die — 
makers and metal-working machine — 
operators were especially acute. — 
Labor stringency also prevailed in ~ 
most skilled and clerical groups. 

As a result of these shortages, em- 
ployment expansion in the Chicago- 
Calumet area continued to lag be- 
hind the country as a whole despite 
record-breaking additions to plant 
facilities here during recent years. — 
Indexes of employment changes 
since 1950 reveal a rise of 17 per 
cent in the United States, as com- 
pared with approximately 1] per — 
cent in the local area. Employment — 
expansion in the Chicago-Calumet — 
area has been retarded by the per-_ 
sistent labor situation which ap 
pears to have forced significant 
improvement in technological effi- 
ciency. For example, steel mill 
here are producing approximatel 
20 per cent more steel than in 195 
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with only a slight increase in the 
_work force. 

_ Who are the unemployed? For 
_the most part they are the unskilled 
and service workers, those involved 
-in seasonal layoffs, those over 50 
_years of age, and new entrants with- 
“out previous experience. Biggest 
-demands are for technical, skilled 
and semi-skilled workers under 55 
years of age. Clerical personnel un- 
der 45, and service workers willing 
'to accept jobs paying below 90 
‘cents an hour in relatively less at- 
tractive locations are also in big 
demand. 

Engineers are also in great de- 
mand. In 1955, Engineering Man- 
“power Commission estimated that 
industry could use 40,000 addi- 
tional engineers. Only 22,000 actu- 
ally received degrees during the 
| year. 


Competition for Engineers 


Competition for engineers is 
probably as severe in the Chicago- 
Calumet area as in any part of the 
United States. Firms faced a her- 
culean task in 1956, not only in sat- 
isfying added engineering require- 
ments, but also in meeting outside 
competition for workers already on 
their payrolls. Chicago-Calumet 
establishments had approximately 
$5,000 engineers on their payrolls 
in January, 1956, more than any 
area except metropolitan New York. 
Yet, high starting salaries offered to 
graduating engineers failed to stim- 
ulate an increase in the number of 
new recruits attracted. 

In the service field, too, avail- 
ability of nurses, medical techni- 
cians, social workers and teachers 
generally has not kept pace with 
the accelerating demand. 

Competition for skilled workers 
also intensified during 1956, due to 
the opening of additional new man- 
ufacturing plants in suburban sec- 
tions of the Chicago-Calumet area. 
Because of more favorable working 
conditions, easier accessibility by 
automobile and, in some instances, 
higher pay scales, most of the re- 
cently opened plants have been suc- 
cessful in meeting recruitment quo- 
tas — except in some highly skilled 
categories where nation-wide short- 
ages exist. However, plants in the 
central sections of the area fre- 
quently encountered difficulties in 
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Chicago Office & Terminal 
5330 S. Pulaski Rd. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Grade Separations 
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Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Municipal Works 
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150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


replacing key employes and skilled 
workers during recent months. 

In the midst of this tight employ- 
ment market, wages soared to new 
highs. Manufacturing industry em- 
ployes in the Chicago-Calumet area 
were_ averaging $92.45 weekly in 
November, a 44-cent increase over 
October, and a $3.41 increase over 
November, 1955. They were work- 
ing a 41.2-hour week in comparison 
to a 41.8-hour average week in Nov- 
ember, 1955. 

Contract construction employes 
were averaging $124.96 weekly, 
nearly $4.00 more than the corre- 
sponding month last year, though 
they were working the same num- 
ber of hours (an average of 39.2). 

How about women? The 1956 
Occupational Wage Survey con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics showed that in the 
three-year period ending March, 
1956, female office workers’ salaries 
rose approximately 14 per cent. 
This compared with increases ay- 
eraging 15 per cent for skilled 
maintenance employes and plant 
workers. 

The survey also revealed that 
Chicago area nonelectrical machin- 
ery workers are among the highest 
paid in the nation. Overall earn- 
ings were highest in the Detroit 
area, where wages were dominated 
by the high-paying automobile in- 
dustry, but Chicago ranked second 
in three of the five occupations sur- 
veyed. Tool-and-die makers had 
the highest average hourly earnings 
in nearly all of the 21 areas selected 
for study. In this skill the Chicago 
rate of $2.68 was exceeded only by 
the Detroit average of $2.80. De- 
troit also was the only area to top 
Chicago in average hourly earnings 
paid to class A machine-tool oper- 
ators and maintenance electricians. 


New Entrants 


During 1956, industry attracted 
thousands of new entrants to the 
labor force. Most prominent among 
the new recruits were approximate- 
ly 15,000 women who took jobs in 
radio and television plants, service 
establishments and public schools. 
Immigrants were utilized on a large 
scale, especially to replace former 
steel workers who did not return to 
their regular jobs after the strike. 

To meet continuing shortages, 
industries hired workers from other 
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COMMERCE: 
sections of the United States, and 
from Europe and Canada. Some 
plants resorted to renewed post-war 
type training programs. To attract 
engineers, many firms did their ut-— 
most to publicize employment op- 
portunities. Some even offered fi- 
nancial aid to qualified students 
unable to pay for their own educa- 
tion. 

In an effort to attract thousands 
of additional high school and col- 
lege graduates needed to meet 
heavy demands expected during 
1957, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry is sponsor- 
ing a giant 17-day Fair in June. 
The event will publicize the advan- 
tages of Chicago as an industrial 
and cultural center, and will urge 
gradutes to seek employment in 
this area. 

Says Illinois State Employment 
Service, ““These sustained efforts, 
combined with the natural large 
growth of high school enrollments, 
eventually will tend to ease the 
present critical situation. For the 
next few years, however, industry 
faces a continuing challenge.” 


Number of Strikes | 
In Area Declines 


Cues enjoyed another year 
of excellent labor relations in 
1956. Contrary to the national 
trend of increased strike activity in 
other large industrial areas the ~ 
situation in Chicago was an im- 
provement over 1955. There were 
fewer strikes involving a smaller 
number of workers and there was a 
decrease in the number of labor 
disputes serious enough to justify a 
call by the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment labor detail. : 

The number of strikes listed for 
last year totaled 108 as compared 
to 160 for 1955, 251 in 1954 and: 
232 in 1953. Less than 160,000 pe 
sons were on strike in 1956 com- 
pared with 180,000 in 1955 and 
190,000 in 1954. 

The number of labor dispute 
considered serious enough to war 
rant a call by the Chicago Police 
Department labor detail under st 
pervising Captain George I 
Barnes was 360 in 1956 against 39 
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Maintenance Men 


| e/a Sh For the most concentrated stock of NAME BRANDS .. . Ahlberg Bearing — 


: Cullman Wheel — Eberhardt-Denver — Maurey Manufacturing — Perfec- 
f tion Gear — Ramsey Chain — Sier Bath Coupling — Twin Disc Clutch — 
alt va U. S. Rubber Timing Drives — Warner Brake and Clutch. 
CHICAGO’S ONE STOP AUTOMATION SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS 
Everything Witlor one Koof 


Gears Automatic Transmissions Pulleys Sprockets 
V-Sheaves Electric Clutches Speed Reducers 


Write for our Newest Catalog — Just off the Press 


Patlyn Gears & Transmissions Corp. 
2458 W. 38th St. Chicago 32, Ill. 


Which Is Best For You? 


BUILD ON CONTRACT... 
BUILD AND LEASE BACK 


Before You Decide . . . It Will Pay You 
To Discuss Your Plans With Us. Leading 
Names In Industry Saved Time and Money 
By Dealing With Us. You Can Too! 


Here Are Just A Few Of Our Satisfied Clients 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


CIBA CO. INC. CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


JOSEPH T. CARP, INC. 


5640 Northwest Highway Chicago 30, Illinois 
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UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


? 


Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0301 


FOR POWER AND LIGHT —=- 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS = 


Power Factor Correction and Conversion from DC to AC 


e AMERICAN BLOWER 


EXHAUST FANS © CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS © | GYROFLUID DRIVE 
e ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MOTORS - TEXTROPE - SHEAVES - AND “V” BELTS 


ELECTRIC HOISTS AND P&H WELDERS 


gee ua ct 


MOTORS atttyveese sizes eo WIRING & REPAIRING 
Elevator Repair & Modernizing ¢ All Phones ARmitage 6-8300 
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in 1955, 405 in 1954 and 426 in 
19533 

The labor detail made 6,900 
visits to the scene of labor disputes 
in 1956 compared with 7,500 such 
visits in 1955. The detail made 
8,998 visits in 1954 and 16,391 visits 
in 1953. As a result of these calls 
43 persons were arrested in 1956 as 
compared with 70 in 1955, 61 in- 
1954, 74 in 1953 and 306 in 1952. 


Home Building 


(Continued from page 95) 


Board’s “Build America Better,” — 
which rounded out its seventh year. 

On the local scene, Back of the 
Yards’ community improvement 
program continued at a record pace, 
and a new community conservation 
program was set up in Hyde Park. 
Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion announced six new projects 
during 1956, whose areas totaled 
206 acres. Three projects were des- 
ignated for housing, two for indus- ” 
try, and one for shopping. 

Plans for 1957 include imple- 
mentation of 11 redevelopment 
projects, nine of them for housing, 
one for industrial and one for com- 
mercial use, Chairman J. Ross 
Humphreys announced at year's 
end. Humphreys said, “At present 
we are negotiating with several pri- 
vate redevelopers who are anxious 
to purchase land for housing in our 
Hyde Park and Michael Reese 
areas.” Approximately 2,200 dwell- 
ings would be built on these two 
sites, 


Lake Meadows 


Construction progress continues 
on the Commission’s first project, 
at 3lst Street and South Parkway, 
where New York Life Insurance 
Company is erecting Lake Mead- 
ows. This housing project will 
contain 2,030 apartments, a shop- 
ping center with 30 stores, and off- 
street parking facilities. A school 
and park will be built later. 

The five 12-story buildings are 
occupied with 595 families, and 
families are now moving into the 
first of the proposed four 21-story 
buildings. Redevelopment costs are 
shared by the city, state and federal 
governments, the federal govern- 
ment contributing two-thirds of the 
net cost. : 
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_ In a year-end report, Chicago 
Housing Authority also outlined 
iccomplishments during the twelve 
onths ended June 30, 1956. 

_ CHA stated that apartments in 
duildings newly completed in that 
period made it possible to house 
60 families. These families, whose 
uverage annual income was $2,455 
year, could not afford standard 
nousing on the private market, 
-hus were given adequate living 
space in public housing develop- 
ments at an average rent of $46.85 
month. New leasing procedures 
expedited the housing of families 
ong on CHA waiting lists and re- 
duced the loss per vacated apart- 
ment to only four days (for cleaning 
and redecorating) from 20.1 days 
in 1955, and 30.6 in 1954. 


Record Year 
| 

A record year in construction was 
chalked up by the CHA when it 
placed 3,181 new public housing 
dwellings under construction con- 
tracts totaling $32,619,727. Con- 
tiuance of this high rate of build- 
ing is assured for some years to 
come as the land buying and design 
phases of the CHA operations are 
completed for an additional 8,893 
new units of public housing and 
these new projects move toward 
the construction stage. 

Properties valued at $25,000,000 
at today’s market prices were ac- 
quired by CHA from the federal 
zovernment during the year when 
the Authority took title to Altgeld 
Gardens and Wentworth Gardens 
at a purchase price of $10,307,477. 
The two projects, one at 130th and 
Langley, and the other at 37th and 
Wentworth Avenue, contain apart- 
ments for 1,922 families. 

During the year, realtor Arthur 
Rubloff revealed plans for a $25,- 
000,000 neighborhood rehabilita- 
tion program for the near North- 
west area. Working with the Old 
North Town Redevelopment Cor- 
poration, and Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission, Rubloff hopes to 
rehabilitate about 75 acres in the 
Wells - Division - Clybourn - Ogden 
area. 


In 1956, the Chicago area was | 


rated strongest in the country. It 
was strong enough to attract the 
country’s biggest builder (Centex 
Construction Company of Dallas) 
to start Elk Grove Village develop- 
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CHICAGO’S. 
MAGNIFICENT 
| MILE 


919 North Michigan — 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING Carl E. Olin manager 


GRISWOLD & BATEMAN 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Over 50 Years of Warehousing Experience 


Spot Stocks Mean More Sales 


Modern Buildings e Vacuum Fumigation of Food 
Stuffs, Tobacco, etc. 
Reshipping, City Deliveries 
e 25 Car Switch Track Capac- 
ity on BGOCT and CONW 


Low Contents Insurance Railroads. 


Cooling Rooms 


1525 Newberry Ave. Chicago 8, Ill. 
CAnal 6-2770 


International Parts 


Provides Your Most Complete Line of 


MUFFLERS . . . TAILAND EXHAUST PIPES .. . 
SHOCK ABSORBERS . . . TRANSMISSION GEARS 


. e e 


FRONT END SUSPENSION PARTS .. . 


ALL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


INTERNATIONAL PARTS 
CORPORATION 


State and 11th St. 


Chicago 5 HArrison 7-8494 


International Parts Ltd. (Canada) Toronto 


Baldwin lee Cream Co. 


Delicious Ice Cream & Tasty Fruit Sherbet 


e Bulk 


e Package 


e Novelties 


Livingston 8-1500 


5314 S. State St. 


LAMBORN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Complete Sugar Brokerage Service 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAGINAW 


SAVANNAH 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 6 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
FRanklin 2-6733 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined 


Wax-Free 
Orange Gum 
“SHELLAC 


Shellac Varnish 


Confectioners’ 


Glaze 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 
3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chicago 32 


ment, Northwest of Chicago. Cen- 
tex will complete 800 homes in the 
project in 1957, out of 6,000 
planned for the development. 

And, despite the drop in num- 
ber of single-unit homes built in 
1956, Myron H. Fox, President, Bell 
Savings and Loan Association cau- 
tioned, “Home building should be 
considered with a sense of perspec- 
tive. It was not so good in 1956 as 
it was in 1955 or even 1954, both 
prodigious years. On the other 
hand, in 1956 3,400 more homes 
were built than in 1953, 11,000 
more than in 1952, and 12,500 more 
than in 1951, Although in six years 
there were two higher peaks, the 
1956 record of home building was 
magnificent.” 

How about the 1957 picture? A 
rise to 5 per cent from 41% per cent 
in the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration maximum interest rate late 
in 1956 is expected to ease the 
market for government type loans 
in 1957. A similar increase will be 
sought in the veterans administra- 
tion program rate. Mortgage lead- 
ers, however, expect no substantial 
improvement in the over-all supply 
of funds. 

Savings and loan officials polled 
expect the 1957 volume of new 
home building in the U. S. will be 
1,000,000 to 1,100,000 units — about 
equal to 1956, but a drop of 17 per 
cent from the 1955 total of 1,328,- 
000. 

A survey of 15 members of the 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 
revealed the majority expect con- 
struction costs and credit terms will 
be about the same as in 1956. 

Ten of the members said they 
expected the trend to larger homes 
to continue—none predicted homes 
would be smaller. The men also 
agreed that the market for used 
homes would remain about the 
same as in 1956. 


Wholesale 
(Continued from page 78) 


available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 

As the big drug chains moved to- 
ward greater consolidation of their 
retail outlets, wholesalers noted im- 
provement in the position of inde- 
pendent retail drug stores. Sever. 
of the larger chains have inaugu- 
rated a weeding-out process, where- 
by smaller branches have been liq 
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uidated or consolidated into large, 
super-market type operations, leav- 
‘ing the independent more secure in 
‘many of his neighborhood family 
trading areas. 


Record nonresidential construc- 


'tion, plus the nation-wide cam- 
‘paign for improvement of older 


homes, saved wholesale lumber and 


_building supplies from fully mir- 
» roring the drop in new home starts. 
» Lumber wholesalers point out, how- 
' ever, that their business is increas- 


ingly tied to home building, since 
modern nonresidential construction 
stresses materials other than wood. 


Nationally, lumber production 


_ declined to 37% billion board feet, 


a drop of three per cent from the 
39 billion of 1955, and lumber 
trade associations began to aim 


: their promotions toward more use 


of wood in architectural home de- 
sign. 


Best Years For Marts 


The American Furniture Mart 
and the Merchandise Mart racked 
up their best years on record in 
both sales and attendance at the 
January and June markets. Both 
institutions announced plans for 
two additional annual shows to 
start this year and run in April and 
October. The new markets will be 
known as the National Furniture 
Design Show. 

At the Furniture Mart, where at- 
tendance reached 45,000 at the lat- 
est January market, the seventeenth 
floor was remodeled to provide ad- 
ditional private exhibit space. Oth- 
er improvements included a $200,- 
000 air conditioning installation in 
the building’s Furniture Club of 
America. 

Gen. Lawrence H. Whiting, Mart 
president, predicted that retail 
home goods! sales could well go 
over the $20 billion mark this year, 
having reached $19.9 billion in 
1956. He estimated the furniture 
industry’s share at $4 billion, with 
another $4 billion going to appli- 
ances, and the balance divided 
among accessories, tableware, radio 
and television, floor coverings. 

Taking a cue from the Auto 
Shows, the Merchandise Mart is 
planning a series of public, or con- 
sumer shows, which will be open 
without admission charges. No re- 
tail sales will be made, and names 


or Precision = Hi-Quality 


GEARS 


We are fully tooled to cut Precision 
Generated Tooth Gears up to 120 
inches—from your stock or furnish 
them complete ready for installation. 


HERRINGBONE e SPUR e BEVEL 
e MITRE e WORM e HELICAL o 
SPIRAL and INTERNAL GEARS 
e GENERATED.TOOTH RACKS 
e CUT SPROCKETS . , . PRE- 
CISION SURFACE GRINDING 


Write for Brochure entitled “A pictorial trip through 
Industrial”. It will enable you to visualize how well equipped 
we are to handle your orders, large or small. 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4523 VAN BUREN STREET _ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


VULCAN 


...the name to remember 
when you specify 
or buy 


PILE DRIVING HAMMERS 
and PILING EXTRACTORS 


Manufacturers of Pile Driving Hammers and Piling Extractors Since 1852 


Wi / 
Fe Ki VU ICA i IRON WORKS INC. 327 North Bell Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A Hines industrial lumber salesman is an expert lumberman. He knows 
grades, species and he’s up-to-date on cost cutting, material handling 
methods; and he is ready to sit down on the same side of the desk with 
you and work out your problems. Yes, you can have a Hines man on your 
staff—just call CLiffside 4-6600 for the solution to any lumber problem. 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


27 YARDS SERVING CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 


Chicago Decorating Co. 


SINCE 1910 


“IF IT TAKES PAINT — WE APPLY IT” 


PAINTING 


BRUSHING OR SPRAY 


INSUL — MASTIC 


CORROSION — INSULATION 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


CHesapeake 3-8600 
_ 1845 W. CARROLL AVE. 


CHICAGO 


ASPHALT ROOFING 
MATERIALS 


Flat & Steep 
Insulation Materials 
Board - Rockwool - Batts-Wall 
& Floor Tile 


ACORN ROOFING 
SUPPLY CO. 


2655 W. 48th St. CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
YArds 7-5851 

1741 Summer St. HAMMOND, IND. 

WEstmore 2-7321 


jpecialized training has received universal ap- 
_4 proval as a service to American Industry. 

4 Our extensive training facilities are available to |. 
‘ou. Consult us about specialized programs to | 
‘ain and upgrade your men to more skilled | 
ositions as; 4 


elIndustrial Draftsmen 
5 5 
© pee Tool-Die Designers 
\ s s 

| e Master Machinists 
y Courses s 
eTool-Die Makers 
| | program for deserving employees. Phone or 

j write Mr, H.A. Schneyer for detailed information. 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 
§ 1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 
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of local dealers will be furnished 
to interested viewers. The first such 
public exhibit will be a floor coy- 
ering show in April, and an Appli- 
ance Festival is planned for later 
in the spring. —The new October 
International Home Furnishings 
Show also may be opened to con- 
sumers. 

Already the world’s largest com- 
mercial building, the Merchandise 
Mart, is adding a nineteenth floor 
on its east wing for the new $1 
million offices of Eastern Air Lines, 
Plans are under discussion for pos- 
sible construction of 170 apart- 
ments on the roof of the west wing. 

In the grocery field, one of the 
most closely watched developments 
was the continued competition to 
traditional wholesaling presented 
by rack jobbers in the profitable 
nonfood business. According to the 
American Rack Merchandisers In- 
stitute, headquartered in Chicago, 
88.5 per cent of the nation’s super- 
markets, both chains and indepen- 
dents, now handle housewares and 
related nonfood items on a regular 
basis. Of these, some 68 per cent 
are sold and serviced by Institute 
members. 


Rack Jobber Sales 


Rack jobber sales to some 18,500 
supermarkets in the United States 
and Canada rose to $225 million in 
1956, an increase of $40 million 
over the previous year, and are ex- 
pected to reach at least $300 mil- 
lion in 1957. Responsible for an 
important share of the increase 
were skyrocketing sales in toys, in- 
troduced in many food stores for 
the first time. In a period when re- 
tail food profits generally have been 
decreasing, the rack jobber ~offers 
guaranteed sales and service on 
nonfood items which move the su- 
permarket closer to its goal of one- 
stop family shopping. 

Some indication of the impact of 
rack jobbing on traditional whole- 
saling can be seen in the growing 
dominance of supermarkets and 
“superettes” at the retail level. Su- 
permarkets are stores totalling 
$375,000 or more annually; super- 
ettes, those doing $75-$375,000. 
These groups, constituting the rack 
jobbers’ chief target, account for 
91 per cent of U. S. grocery store 
sales. 

Automatic food vending, another 
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lield which increasingly by-passes 
ithe traditional wholesaler, reported 
ia $170.5 million growth in 1956, to 
lan estimated $1,886,975,000 in the 
value of products dispensed from 
‘some 3,217,000 machines. The big- 
gest jump was in installation of 
thot-food machines in public facili- 
jties, such as transportation termi- 
nals, and in factories. Since most 
shot-food items consist of canned 
igoods, the trend by machine opera- 
‘tors toward direct purchases from 
‘food processors was strengthened. 
The traditional wholesalers’ an- 
swer to these and other trade prob- 
lems is consolidation and stepped- 
up organization of retail groups, 
‘such as Spot-Lite, I.G.A. (Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance), and 
-Certified. —The Wholesale Grocers 
Association of Chicago reports a 
‘more than 40 per cent decline in 
‘the number of members in the past 
ten years, but an increase in sales 
‘for those who have moved into the 
group set-up. The Association pre- 
dicts a 50 to 75 per cent sales in- 
crease during the next five years for 
members in the group category. 


Black Market 


(Continued from page 67) 


ject of a later lecture, entitled 
“Currency Analysis for Practical 
Purposes.” Some of its pointers: an 
official devaluation is indicated: 
_ (1) when the value of the currency 
on the black or free markets of the 
world is rapidly deteriorating; (2) 
when capital from the country in 
question is fleeing toward safer 
havens as indicated, for example, 
in official statistics having to do 
with foreign currency holdings at 
the central bank over a period of 
time and broken down by that gov- 
ernment’s own holdings and “non- 
government” holdings; (3) monthly 
balance of trade figures of the coun- 
try in question which would show a 
growing or too-large gap between 
imports (purchases abroad) and 
sales abroad, which is a likely but 
not altogether certain indication of 
whether the country’s reserves of 
foreign exchange are running out. 
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ESTABLISHED 1911 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
DIVIDEND RATES 
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SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO YOU 


e Savings Accounts 


Save where e Investment Accounts Issued In $100 units; 


Earnings Pald by Check 
e Legal Investment for Trust Funds 
e Credit Union Funds 
e Christmas Savings Club 
e Vacation Club 


thousands 
save millions 


FR ontier 6-1234 


3521 S. ARCHER AVENUE 


e Sale and Redemption of United States 
Bonds 


e Home Purchase Loans 
e Home Construction Loans 


e Refinancing for Existing Old-Style Costly 
Mortgages 


e Repairs and Modernizing Loans 


Hrs. Mon. & Thur. 9 AM to 4 PM 
Tues. & Fri. 9 AM to 8 PM 
Wed. No Business Transacted 
Sat. 9 AM to 12 Noon 


SUPPLIES 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


A trade-mark familiar to 


Industry for over 50 years. 


FIRST AID CABINETS 
AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR FIRST-AID ROOMS. 


ENGRAVERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 


SINCE 1892 


Half-Tones — Zinc Etchings 


Color Process Plates 


GLOBE 


ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 


Actual figures on those payments 
themselves as a rule do not become 
available until some time after 
trade figures are made public. 
There are other ways to benefit 
from a thorough grasp of currency 


WILLIAM V. MacGILL & CO. 
549 N. Spaulding Ave. Chicago 24 
NEvada 2-1260 


711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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and 
Injection 


4133 N. Rockwell Ave. 
IRving 8-4626 


DISNEY COLOR-AD, INC. 


LOW COST 
COLOR ADVERTISING 


HArrison 7-5213 


Mountain Valley Mineral Water 
From Hot Springs, Ark. 
47 Years in Chicago 


Mountain Valley Water Co. 
416 W. Ontario St. DElaware 7-4384 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


concepts, too. For example, Mr. 
Pick sometimes tells his students 
how unhappy he was several years 
ago when Poland managed to sell 
Argentina on a large order of coal. 
After learning what the Argentines 
had to pay for the coal on arrival 
in Buenos Aires and calculating the 
cost of American coal right here in 
the United States, Mr. Dick pointed 
out that the American coal operator 
could actually have underbid the 
Poles — at a time when U. S. coal 
companies were desperate for or- 
ders. Coal operators knew they 
could have done so but pointed out 
the Argentines couldn’t pay dollars 
for the coal. Mr. Pick then detailed 
the elements of his case: if the coal 
operators had accepted “Dutch- 
Argentine clearings,” these being 
I.0.U.’s or, really, credit balances, 
held by the Dutch on Argentina, 
they could have turned right 
around and sold those credits to a 
U. S. meat importer and thereby 
have gotten his greenbacks for the 
coal they sold to the Argentines. 


Purchasing Costs 


Mr. Pick, of course, expects the 
meat importer — and other buyers 
of foreign wares, be they British 
woolens or Japanese binoculars, 
chrome ore or coffee beans — to be 
ever on the alert for opportunities 
to cut their purchasing costs. For 
example, the purchaser of chrome 
ore might look down the list of 
Turkey’s biggest creditors to see if 
that country’s clearings with Tur- 
key aren’t selling at a very attrac- 
tive discount. Or, if there are no 
clearings on the market as such, for 
legal or other reasons, he might 
arrange some other type of transac- 
tion, the “switch deal,” for instance. 
Say the Turks owe the Germans 
for a_great deal of machinery — or 
even that they don’t, but that you 
know or can locate some Turks 
who'd like to buy some German 
machinery. You may tell the Ger- 
man machinery manufacturer that 
he can go ahead and ring up a sale 
and receive his payment in dollars 
— or deutschemarks from your bank 
—provided he ships you the 
chrome, allowing a quantity over 
and above what you'd have received 
for those dollars direct from Tur- 
key for the sake of helping him 
cinch the sale. 

Participants in transactions such 


as these, of course, must always be 
alert to events — political and other- 
wise — that will alter opportunities 
by exerting upward or downward 
pressure on the currencies of vari- 
ous countries. The recent closing of 
the Suez Canal was a signal to those 
selling to Egypt to hunt that much 
harder for foreign customers for 
some of Egypt’s wares and to take 
another look at even more attrac- 
tive discounts at which Egyptian 
pounds and Egyptian-held credits 
were selling since Cairo’s despera- 
tion for foreign exchange had risen 
so sharply. ‘To importers of Egyp- 
tian wares, it was a signal they 
might be able to drive harder bar- 
gains. And to the would-be inves- 
tor, it was a warning to hold back 
on his expenditures lest Egypt, in 
its desperation for foreign monies, 
later refuse the repatriation of 
those earnings in currency of the 
investor’s country or even officially 
devalue the Egyptian pound in 
terms of his money. 

The principles of proper timing 
may receive even broader applica- 
tion on expenditures for services, 
Mr. Pick maintains. He likes to 
illustrate this with the case of 
Finland’s chronic inflation prob- 
lem, brought on partly by a nation- 
wide tying of wages to the cost of 
living and partly to the orientation 
of an uneconomic metalworking 
industry to a somewhat capricious 
principal buyer, the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Pick figures that an importer 
or an exporter may at times find 
Finnmarks or Finnmark credits so 
cheap to come by as to actually 
provide a substantial, even though 
temporary, cut in shipping rates on 
Finnish vessels just as it means a 
discount in other goods and sery- 
ices the Finns sell. Or say Norway's 
whaling fleet has a particularly bad 
season and Norway is therefore, un- 
able to garner anywhere near the 
foreign exchange it customarily 
earns from whale oil; the result 
might be a noticeable effect on 
Norway’s balance of payments and 
a cheapening in the rate of the 
krone, perhaps enough to make 
consideration of shipping in Nor- 
wegian vessels instead justified. 

The traveller, naturally, whether 
he be businessman or bellhop, can 
practically always save something — 
on his foreign bills — hotels, trans- 
portation, drink, souvenirs and 
others — through an awareness of — 
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Lake—River Terminals, Inc. 


Mail Address: 5005 S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, III. 
Waterways Location: Harlem Ave. Bridge, Mile 314, Illinois Waterways 


A glimpse of part of our large 
terminal facilities 


Lake-River Terminals, Inc. provides complete facilities for terminal operations, storage and trans- 
| ferring of chemicals and petroleum products. These include large canning, blending, compounding and 
drumming facilities serving the Chemical & Petroleum Industries. 


Abraham Feldman, President. 


A. W. FRUH & CO. 


ACE HEAVY DUTY FIRE, BURGLAR, SAFE 
& VAULT and HOLDUP ALARM SYSTEMS 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES APPROVED 


| AC & DC BELLS... CONTACT SPRINGS... 
BATTERIES ... FIRE DETECTORS ... FLOOR TRAPS... 
DOOR CORDS... BREAK GLASS STATIONS 


Complete layout, survey and installation service available. 


20,000 units sold and installed for stores, factories, warehouses and homes. 


Underwriters Laboratories Approved — Certificates Issued. 


Office and Factory 
1874 FREMONT STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


MICHIGAN 2-4565 


©.B.1. PRESS 


THESE 40-TON PRESSES 


take job after job in stride and give you top speed 
and uniform output on a variety of work. They 
stress simplicity in every detail to achieve quicker 
set-ups, easier changeovers and simpler operation. 
All are extra rugged, high precision units, made to 
withstand hard usage and assure long, satisfactory 


service. They are very moderately priced. 
Manufacturers of Rousselle Presses 


Significant savings 
may result if you let 
our engineering staff 
assist you. There is no 
obligation. 


e 
Rousselle Presses are 
sold exclusively 
through leading 
machinery dealers. 
e 


Choice of 25 models 
in 5 to 40-ton sizes. 


SERVICE MACHINE CO. 2310 west 78th street © Chicago 20, Ill. 


W. Hl. LYMAN 


(Building Division) 


and Alterations 


CONSTRUCHION CO. 


Specialists in Building Remodeling 


134 N. LASALLE e CHICAGO e RANDOLPH 6-0201 


* 


Metal cutting 


SHEARS 


THROATLESS SHEARS 
Make any cut—straight, ir- 
regular, curved. Exclusive 


——s 
. fl 


Save Time.. -Labor. .- Material 


with BEVERLY 


_ 3022 W. 111th Street Chicago 43, lil. See 
; BEverly 8-0003 Write for 


design permits turning work 
any direction while cutting. SPSS cath 
4 models—cap. to 3/16”. SS” Series—easier, more accu- 
High Carbon High Chrome rate cutting with compounded 
blades. linkage. 3 models—capacity to 
3/16” trimming capacity 
| BEVERLY SHEAR MFG. CO. 5/16" mild, 


your Beverly Distributor 
illustrated catalog. 
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his foreign exchange - buying op- 
portunities. By translating the | 
headlines he read not so very long 
ago about France’s troubles in Al- 
geria into economic terms and then 
verifying his suspicions against the 
exchange rate tables in his daily 
newspaper or with his bank, the 
traveller to Paris might have 
stocked up on French francs at a © 
rate of over 390 to the dollar com- 

| 

. 


pared with 350 he'd get officially 
in France. France has no limit on 
the number of francs foreigners 
can bring into the country, though 
it won't let them leave with more 
than 20,000 (equivalent to $57 at 
the official rate). 

In foreign exchange and foreign 
payments in general, there are risks 
to be run. For example, the visitor 
to Paris might find that just after 
he’d bought his francs at 390 to 
the dollar, Suez came along and the 
rate went to 410, perhaps followed — 
by an official devaluation to 400. 
The firm that ran up huge debts — 
and incurred interest charges com- — 
mensurately — might have done so 
only to find out later that Colom- 
bia’s money managers had the 
know-how and the determination to 
rescue their currency from the fall. 
But such are the risks involved in 
any operation. It’s Mr. Pick’s con- 
tention that the risks, in the foreign 
payments field anyway, are not 
nearly commensurate with the 
achievements to be realized — by 
the individual who has a reasonable - 
knowledge of what he’s doing. 


Business Behavior 
(Continued from page 42) 


cultural books and did fancywork. 
If she “had to go to work” and that 
was about the only reason for get- 
ting a job, she went to business 
college to learn typing and book- 
keeping. In the office she was de- 
ferred to and nevertheless a staple 
joke of the day dealt with an irate 
wife discovering a blond hair on 
her husband’s coat. Fifty years later 
it was lipstick. She was called a 
typewriter, not a secretary, and 
when she typed the clank of her 
machine could be heard all over 
the place. 

Today our average woman 
worker is 39 years old, drives or 
owns a car, is pert, attractive and 
works for the same reason men do. 
Money. It is important for business 
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men to know her likes, dislikes, 
1opes, fears and plans. 


’ In the first place she is in the 
majority in any normal community. 
[his majority is going to increase 
vather than decrease for the simple 
season that women live longer than 
men. The average life-time now ex- 
rected for women at birth is 71.8 
mee me ncraverapc ace for PACKAGING AND TRADEMARK DEVELOPMENT 
men is 65.9. In 1947 some 55 per 
ent of American women in the age 
pracket of 60 to 64 years of age 
were widows. Today two-thirds of 
he women over 65 are living with- TRANSPORTATION DESIGN 
»ut husbands, The average woman 
enicanvexpect to be a, widow for RETAIL DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
ight years, assuming she does not 
ematrry. 


Design Consultants 
to Industry... 


PRODUCT REDESIGN AND NEW DEVELOPMENT 


SPECIALIZED BUILDING DESIGN 


Composite Woman 
RESEARCH AND PLANNING 
> What about the feelings and at- 
jitudes of this composite woman? MARKET RESEARCH 
ere are some survey findings: 


_ |. The center of her world is her 
ae cue tne stiost important Suymond Loewy cb2eciates Src. 
lhings to her are still the things 

hat go om inside her four walls. 
der job, or her husband’s job, is 
mportant only because they make 
aer pleasant little world possible. 
[he same is true of insurance, sav- 
ings, or investments. 

2. She is often lonely and feels 


solated from the world. One of her PERFECT HANDLING 


asic “wishes” is to be recognized e Via 7a} esac 
»r appreciated as a person more S d = OE eS ence 
often. Any effort in this direction | ney a oe - : 
vill be most rewarding. : BON EEN : 
8. Like many other members of | ALL TERMINALS 
ociety she is unable to reason clear- Wan 7, e r : 
on new and strange questions 


ing outside of her daily experi- 


444 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


nce. In communicating with oS ‘| 102 TRACTORS 
omen it should be made certain T 0% “ON ies | 145 TRAILERS 

\ ee EDULE ITY TRUCKS 
at the situations and ideas sug- pele = os — REEFERS 


rested to her are ones that she can 
terpret out of her personal expe- * 
jiences. This can be pretty limited 
it times but it is most important. 


OPEN TOPS 


4, And finally, lacking the abil- For 100 Years in Banks tes 
ty to reason clearly on new prob- Chica go— ALL TERMINALS 


ems, questions and situations, she 


vill accept the decisons of others Toast of the Town 
proportion to her confidence in fora Cen tury 


e speaker, writer, boss, banker, 
andidate or the clergy. 

The composite woman is worried sk 
‘bout money. Three out of four 


omen interviewed experienced Wanzer on Milk is like BE-MAC TRANSPORT CO. 


aoney trouble and it is no wonder sterling on silver CHICAGO — BELOIT — ROCKFORD 
hen we consider that we are living FREEPORT — SPRINGFIELD — ST.LOUIS 


n the age of easy credit. One of TULSA — OKLAHOMA CITY 
he problems of modern living is to 
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ENVELOPES 


For Every Need 


Carried in stock and made to order. 


e COMMERCIAL - -- ALL SIZES AND STYLES 

e OPEN END CATALOG -- - ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
e PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING 

e COLOR AND DESIGN COUNSEL ON DIRECT MAIL 


Write or Phone for Samples and Prices 


GAW-O'HARA 


500 N. Sacramento Blvd., Nevada 8-1200 


APEX STEEL CO. 


Carloads or Truckloads, New Loose Black Sheet 
Clippings and Stampings — Industrial Scrap. 


NEW and USED STRUCTURAL STEEL — 
PLATES — PIPE 


2204 S. Laflin St., Chicago 8, III. 
HAymarket 1-4200 


Jas. E. Rust Electric Co. 


ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS & CONSULTANTS 


46 Years of Experience 
MEMBER OF NECA 


CHesapeake 3-1080 


1511 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7 
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know how to use credit properly. — 
The women said they needed to 
know when they crossed that invis- 
ible line which separates sensible 
credit buying and the danger zone 
of too much debt. 

‘The composite woman is a little 
bit tired of being wooed because 
she controls the nation’s purse 
strings. She would like to be recog- 
nized as a person with brains as 
well as a pocketbook. She is begin- 
ning to feel that what she thinks 
can be as important to industry as 
what she buys. She detests the word 
budget. Therefore she should be 
appealed to through a “spending 
plan” rather than a restrictive 
budget. 


Reasons for Saving 


She saves money for various rea- 
sons. Ninety per cent said “it made 
them feel good,” a reason which in- 
dicates that women think with their 
emotions far more than men sus- 
pect. Others said they looked upon 
savings as a “duty,” others because 
it made them feel comfortable. 
Whatever the reason, most of the 
women said they had put aside 
some money for emergencies. The 
composite woman thinks the saving 
habit should be started early in 
life. Some said children should 
start a savings account when they 
entered school, others when they 
obtained their first pay check. 

By nature women are particu- 
larly concerned with the welfare of 
others, and the composite woman 
reflects this same characteristic. She 
is loyal, tenaciously so, to what she — 
believes is right. And she loves — 
causes. As a result community rela- 
tions projects should appeal to the — 
crusading instinct of the women in 
the community. The lady is a seeker _ 
after knowledge. 

She wants more information on 
retirement, social security and in- 
vestments. She wants to know more | 
about home repair, property im-_ 
provement, and real estate but she 
hesitates to obtain her information 
from a contractor or agent. She 
would much prefer getting such 
information from a bank, a neigh- 
bor, or a magazine. 

And finally she is worried about — 
three national issues: unnecessary 
government spending, high taxes, 
and communism. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the women were concerned 


rept se 
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_with the government’s spending 
spree, 51 per cent with high taxes 
and 43 per cent with communism. 
Fifty-three per cent said they in- 
tended to become more active po- 
litically (being more active polit- 
ically here means doing more than 
voting). Eighty-six per cent of the 
respondents said they were plan- 
ning a definite self improvement 
program and indicated their plans 
include new interests, planned 
study courses, and greater care in 
selecting reading material. (They 
had previously indicated they read 
more for excitement and entertain- 
ment than for knowledge or in- 
formation.) 

There in brief is a description of 
the composite woman. There are 
many other things that could be 
said about her, such as her desire 
to change divorce laws . . . her 
growing interest in the world of to- 
morrow ... and her revived inter- 
est in religion. However, the most 
important thing to be said about 
her is she is important to business 
and as’such she can be wooed and 
won. 


Ultrasonics 


(Continued from page 45) 


engineers and scientists are finding 
new uses for high frequency sound. 
And so now, because the new world 
of, ultrasonics is attracting so many 
vatied explorers, efforts are being 
pushed to organize the heady on- 
rush into a more studious expedi- 
tion. 


Just a few months ago, for exam- 
ple, over 100 engineers, scientists, 
technical writers and professors 
gathered at a symposium in New 
York to pool some of their ideas 
about this new tool for industry. 
There was\general agreement that 
everybody loses when the cards are 
played too carelessly, and too close 
to the chest.’ Said Robert L. Rod, 
president of Acoustica Associates 
Inc. of Long Island, N. Y.: “Indus- 
try must be made to understand 
that the first requirement of suc- 
cessful introduction of ultrasonics 
is technical liaison conducted with- 
out the restraints of usage secrecy.” 
The symposium called for a break- 
through of a different kind of sound 
barrier: It urged more sober re- 
search among prospective users, es- 
_tablishment of industry-wide qual- 
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NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Serving the domestic and export grain trade since 


1898. Merchandisers of choicest wheat types, spring, 


hard and soft winters, for the milling trade; also corn, 


soybeans, and other coarse grains, for shipment via 


rail, water and truck. 


30 MILLION BUSHELS GRAIN STORAGE 


ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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WINNIPEG, CANADA 


@ Terminal Elevators 


Henry Newgard 


and Company 


Electrical Contracting and 


Engineering Service since 
1882, The Oldest in Chica- 
go and in the United States 


Member National Electrical 


Contractors Association 


4700 WEST FULLERTON AVE. 
CHICAGO 39 


EVERGLADE 4-7700 
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JOYCE TRUCKING CO. 


GENERAL HAULING 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO & CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
AND 


POINTS IN ILLINOIS 


INterocean 8-6969 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


1621 SHIELDS AVE. 


Magie Brothers Oil Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


9101 FULLERTON AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO PHONE 


TUxedo 9-4800 


RIETZ LUMBER CO. 


Phone: SPaulding 2-6008 


We have specialized in lumber for the pattern 
shops, foundries and industries generally for al- 
most a century. Our complete stocks include Gen- 
uine Northern White Pine, California Sugar 
Pine, Norway Pine, Honduras Mahogany, Kiln 
Dried, Super-Thickness, rough or dressed. 1802- 
14 N. CENTRAL PARK AVE., CHICAGO 47, 
ILL. 
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ity standards, and a halt to 
“unnecessary secrecy about new dis- 
coveries.” 

It’s like a bunch of kids rushing 
to be the first on their block to own 
a new toy that makes magic; as 
each learns his own tricks in his 
own home, it takes longer and 
longer to know the toy’s many serv- 
ices. Only six years ago, ultrasonics 
was still little more than a toy in 
a few industrial laboratories —a 
gadget which performed tricks that 
were more weird than practical. 

It was in the 1880’s that Sir 
Francis Galton, the great British 
scientist, produced the first ultra- 
sonic waves. The 100,000 vibrations 
a second of his “hydogen whistle” 
shivered six times as much as the 
top limit detectable by the human 
ear. (Dog’s ears are more sensitive 
than a man’s; they can hear a spe- 
cial whistle which is silent to hu- 
man ears.) Since Galton’s day, 
researchers have been able to boost 
the number of sound vibrations into 
the millions per second. In one 
test, they reached one billion. It 
took a French scientist by the name 
of Langevin to find magic in ultra- 
sound. One day he aimed it 
through a small aquarium and was 
astounded to see the fish stunned 
off balance. He increased the vibra- 
tion and found he could paralyze, 
and then kill, the fish. 


Ultrasonic Gun 


American military scientists had 
cause to recall those experiments 
after the last world war when they 
discovered an ultrasonic generator 
in a German armament research 
laboratory. To this day, they are 
not certain whether the find sub- 
stantiates a persistent wartime 
rumor that Hitler was working on 
an ultrasonic gun which could par- 
alyze enemy troops with “bullets” 
of sound. (This country’s “Sonar” 


for detecting submarines is an ultra- 
sonic device born of the last war.) 

Industrial uses of ultrasonics on 
a widening scale opened up in 1947 


when Westley S. Erwin and Gerald 
M. Rossweiler of the General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratories devel- 
oped the first instruments for 
detecting flaws and measuring 
thicknesses by means of high fre- 
quency sound. But it wasn’t until 
1949 that demonstrations first — 
| prompted production men to sit up 
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and take notice of the phenomenon 
as an industrial tool of great and 
varied potential. 

While other men were sitting 
back to enjoy the audibly high (but 
not ultra) sonics of hi-fi music in 
their living rooms, Bob Rod was 
busy in his living room, building 
his first ultrasonic cleaning units 
for industry. That was less than 
two years ago. Today, the number 
of his employes at Acoustica is fast 
rising toward the summer goal of 
100. Actually, ultrasonic vibrations 
begin where the hi-fi speaker leaves 
off. As a matter of fact (and per- 
haps no coincidence) many engi- 
neers now at work in ultrasonics 
development grew up with that 
industry while relaxing at home 
with the concurrently growing, hi-fi 
industry. 


Stethoscope In Reverse 


No relaxation was in sight not 
long ago for one large utility firm 
in an Eastern city. The company 
was faced with the task of ripping 
up large sections of hot water pipe 
to determine which segments were 
so eroded from long use that they 
required replacement. A Chicago 
firm, Magnaflux Corporation, kept 
the utility company out of hot 
water by inspecting the entire 
length of pipe with a stethoscope-in- 
reverse—their ultrasonic “Sonizon.” 
It detected the worn sections within 
three-thousandths of an inch of 
later actual measurement. This 
made it unnecessary to cut through 
good pipe. A similar inspection 
device found 19 faulty parts in huge 
extrusion presses of a metals fabri- 
cating firm over a recent two-year 
period. That company figures a 
resultant saving of over $1,000,000 
in shut down time and damage. 

To understand the magic of ultra- 
sonics, it might help to think of 
sound waves hitting tiny balls 
which are the molecules of all mat- 
ter. Low-power waves usually will 
jiggle the balls around. A mod- 
erate increase in power will give 
them a nonbreaking bounce. But 
high-powered sound can _ carry 
enough force to rocket those mole- 
cules through the hardest of mate- 
rials, even diamonds. 

How to regulate the sound’s fre- 
quency (which may determine how 
many balls will be thrown) against 
the control of varying intensities 
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MeWilliams Electric Co., Ine. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers : 


Since 1922 


1820 N. Rockwell St. Chicago 47, Ill. 
Dickens 2-1534 


Les Brown Go., Ine. 


Manufacturers 


OCCASIONAL CHAIRS 
JUVENILE FURNITURE 


432 W. Washington St. Naperville, Ill. 


Naperville 1055 


666 Lake Shore Drive DElaware 7-3592 


Louis C. Sudler Carroll H. Sudler, Jr. 
C. S. Robinson William A. P. Watkins 


REAL ESTATE 
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SUDLER & CO. 


134 North La Salle St. 
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Call 
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Tax Exempt 
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Quality and Service 
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(which may determine how speedy 
the toss will be) for attaining spe- 
cific results is the basis of today’s 
research. The ultrasound that 
stunned Langevin’s swimming fish 
may be low-powered enough to 
quickly de-grease a smal] machine 
part in solvent. But it is not so 
intense as to drive those same mole- 
cules of solvent with unseen and 
unheard hammer blows that shat- 
ter the part itself. 

Because the industry goal now is 
quality based on enlightened re- 
search, rather than haphazard 
“advances” linked to limited knowl- 
edge, ultrasonics is waking up from 
its dream world. Shoved aside, for 
the time being, are tricky gadgets 
which several years ago were prom- 
ising industry the opportunity of 
decontaminating streams, drilling 
oil, dispersing fog and smog, and 
clearing away smoke—all with 
ultrasound as the chief agent. These 
remain definite possibilities which 
hinge upon developments not yet 
achieved. 


Finer Control 


Within recent months, techni- 
cians have been able to point to 
advances in finer control of fre- 
quency and intensity. They also 
are finding short-cuts in whittling 
down at least some of the high cost 
of power generating equipment. 
Largely because of this refinement 
process, ultrasonics already is a 
practical tool that: 

—Replaces occasionally glass-shat- 
tering metal hammers which had 
been used to foam up bottles of 
beer (for longer shelf-life) in the 
Ballantine Brewery in Newark, N.J. 

—‘“Sound cleans” a General Elec- 
tric gear-case housing 30 times 
faster than a conventional scrub- 
bing used to take. 

—Instantly and completely dis- 
lodges grease from the slits, crey- 
ices and holes of electric shaver 
heads for Schick Inc., thus eliminat- 
ing expensive hand-brushing. 

—Insures infallible inspection of 
crucial valve welds for Thompson 
Products company of Cleveland. 

—Shows inspectors for the Doug- 
las Aircraft company where worn- 
thin spots are hidden in exhaust 
tubes, fuselage and gas tank “skins,” 
and landing gear trusses. 

—Treats arthritis of the shoulder 
at Mayo Clinic better than the 
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commonly used microwave therapy. 

—‘Shakes’”” a weld into thin 
metals (like aluminum and copper) 
that, until recently, could not be 
joined feasibly. There is no success 
yet, though, in “cold welding” any 
thick pieces of metal with ultra- 
sonic waves. 

Some researchers feel that the 
greatest promises of ultrasound lie 
equally in industry and in medi- 
cine. Already, Dr. John Lawrence 
of the University of California has 
shown that the ordinarily difficult 
removal of the pituitary gland in 
cancer cases can be done more sim- 
ply with the use of high-frequency 
sound. Gall and kidney stones not 
only have been spotted with these 
waves, but have then been shattered 
through a skillful adjustment of the 
wave’s frequency and _ intensity. 
Other successes with the technique 
have been chalked up in bloodless 
brain surgery, painless drilling of 
teeth, deep massage and physical 
therapy surpassing diathermy in ef- 
fectiveness and the unlimbering of 
joints tightened by arthritis. 

Not long ago two scientists in 
different parts of the country, Doug- 
las H. Howry and John J. Wild, 


were inspired with the same idea — 
taking pictures of tumors in soft 
tissue by somehow causing ultra- 
sonic waves to echo onto a TV 
screen. X-rays were not doing a 
good enough job in this field. Inde- 
pendently, they each saw their idea 
materialize into an accepted tech- 
nique in cancer detection. Other 
scientists, meanwhile, are improv- 
ing intravenous feeding diets by 
breaking down heretofore impervi- 
ous fats and proteins with waves 
of shrieking silence. 


Loosened Scar Tissue 


A few years ago a young operat- 
ing nurse in New York City’s Mt. 
Sinai hospital marveled at Dr. Wil- 
liam Bierman’s skill with ultra- 
sonics. She told him how her right 
hand, burned when she was a child, 
was tightening up from scar tissue 
tension. Dr. Bierman dipped her 
hand into a water-filled container, 
and fired a salvo of carefully meas- 
ured sound waves into the water at 
one million cycles a second. This 
and other treatment loosened the 
scar tissue until now she has full 
use of the hand. Since then, the 
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operation has been used successfully 
for many other patients. 

An appropriate adjustment of 
that same sound wave in frequency 
and intensity can be like turning 
harmless lamplight into fire-starting 
sunlight. For industry, such a 
“magnifying glass” transformation 
produces the most dramatic effects 
of ultrasonics. You see a “drill” of 
mere steel silently dice a diamond 
or sapphire so neatly that the tiny 
pieces are ready for watch and pre- 
cision instrument mounting. It 
seems strange than this impercep- 
tibly throbbing tool can drill a 
dozen or more shapes of holes dif- 
ferent than circular. You think of 
the old rule about cutting tools 
having to be harder than the ma- 
terial they cut —and you decide it 
is a suddenly debunked rule. 

You see that the intricate shaping 
of your ultrasonic tool head is 
duplicated exactly in the material 
you are drilling — a precision 
branding iron that is cool to the 
touch. Suppose you want to cut a 
hole in a machine part to receive 
an odd-shaped part; what better 
die for the ultrasonic drill head 
than the odd-shaped part itself! 


The past 12 years we have 
observed with pleasure Chi- 
cago’s great commerce & in- 
dustry grow to giant propor- 
tions. Many have benefited — 
SO HAVE WE — Especially 
by having served some of those 
who have helped make Chicago 
great. 
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BAIRD & WARNER INC. 
100 Years of Real Estate 
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quality service, integrity and 
creativeness—backed by our 
wide scope of experience. 


To inspire continued confi- 
dence in those we serve, that 
through them we might reach 
others. 
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What is happening, in effect, is that 
the high frequency sound is silently 
but accurately machine-gunning 
particles of abrasives into the piece 
being drilled. 

These same bullets are being 
slowed down to the bounce of ping 
pong balls in another version of 
ultrasonics used by the Air Force. 
Their “Sonizon” device keeps track 
of the bouncing echoes to “see” 
when a crack or flaw is hit, or when 
guided missile parts and casings are 
a smidgin off from uniform dimen- 
sion. 

The smidgin might spring a leak, 
a break or a crumple — wiping out 
lives, valuable time and much 
money. Reportedly, ultrasonics is 
a key device assuring precision 
manufacture of those man-made 
satellites scheduled for launching 
soon. 


AEC Large Buyer 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
is a multi-million-dollar buyer of 
“silent sound” equipment for sev- 
eral reasons: The sound waves ef- 
fectively decontaminate radioactive 
parts, provide a remote control 
safeguard in production of nuclear 
device parts, and represent a valu- 
able research tool in experiments 
aimed at slowing or hastening chem- ~ 
ical reactions within an atomic pile. 
One unclassified project (several 
are secret) with ultrasonics was 
launched only a few months ago at 
Illinois Tech’s Armour Research 
Foundation under contract with 
the A.E.C. The Chicago scientists 
are using their own reactor to meas- 
ure the properties of wide ranges 
of sound in a mixture of air and 
liquid. This, they hope, will help 
them understand what takes place 
in the heart of a nuclear device. 
They expect to come up with some 
answers this summer. 

Says Dr. R. W. Benson, who is in 
charge of the project: “One big 
advantage of our method is that it 
will not disturb activity in the re- 
actor. The effect of sonics on chem- 
ical reactions seems to have limitless 
possibilities in the unknown. It 
will take a long time to develop — 
perhaps 10 to 15 years. Right now 
it appears to be the most promising 
field within ultrasonics.” 

The future of ultrasound is so 
vast and still not fully explored 
that some of the industry’s most 
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vocal boosters occasionally find 
themselves apprehensive of the con- 
sequences. As one of them put it 
recently: “Sometimes I feel we are 
castaways on a mysterious planet, 
looking for parts of a fabulous 
palace. We each are so overjoyed 
with what we find, and so jealous 
of our discoveries that we don’t 
stop to open our hands, count the 
pieces, and put them together.” 


Zealous Bosses 
(Continued from page 53) 


to realize the importance of good 
employe-employer relations. The 
ego-inflation of key executives in 
pep-type sales meetings doesn’t give 
salesmen the product knowledge 
they thirst for. So, today’s sales 
meetings are catering more and 
more to the wants of salesmen. 


These wants, a recent survey re- 
vealed, are: information about the 
company’s products and product 
uses; a comparison of the com- 
pany’s wares with those of com- 
petitors; charts, models, films, and 
displays —to help salesmen see top 
sales points of products; a question- 
and-answer period to clear up prob- 
lems left unanswered; more sales 
aids; and sales training — tips on 
how to sell. 


How are these needs being met? 
Almost all available audio-visual 
aids are now being used at sales 
meetings. International Harvester 
Company recently introduced a 
new line of construction equipment 
to its salesmen via color transpar- 
ency projections, then followed 
with animated slides illustrating 
the construction needs to be met 
in coming years. 


Because IH’s president and vice- 
president couldn’t attend the sales 
meetings in person, they traveled 
around the country via a short 
movie, introducing themselves to 
the salesmen and starting the con- 
ferences rolling. 

Faced with the difficulties of get- 
ting far-flung salesmen together for 
a meeting, another company, Cord- 
omatic Division of Vacuum Cleaner 
Corporation of America solved its 
problem by using the telephone 
and tape recorder. Sales Manager 
W. Russell Getty called each sales- 
man on the phone and asked job- 
ber reactions to one of Cordomat- 
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ic’s products (drop light reels). 
Answers determined the tack the 
company chose to promote and 
merchandise the reels. But, figur- 
ing that one salesman’s answer 
could help another salesman solve 
his problems, Getty tape-recorded 
each telephone conversation, then 
sent tapes containing all the con- 
versations to each of the division’s 
field salesmen. 

The Upjohn Company's Interna- ~ 
tional Division, faced with a sim- 
ilar problem of widely separated 
salesmen, now solves it by discuss- 
ing products on tape recordings. 
The tapes are sent to sales managers 
in each country along with illustra- 
tive charts and tables. First part 
of the tape scripts discuss the med- 
ical and scientific aspects of the 
product and include the formula, 
indications and uses for the drug. 
Other recordings, prepared by Up- 
john’s sales and advertising depart- 
ments, cover selling points and 
describe plans for advertising pro- — 
motions. Also recorded are vir 
tually extemporaneous sessions dur- — 
ing which department heads meet 
and outline plans or procedures. 


Spanish Translations 


Since a sizable portion of Up- 
john’s business is in Latin America, — 
Spanish translations of the tapes 
are made for these areas. Sales man- 
agers in these countries then use 
the tapes in sales conferences when 
educating salesmen on the promo- 
tion of Upjohn products. 

Another electronic aid to sales 
meetings is closed circuit television 
broadcasting. This technique was 
recently used by Cargill, Inc., the 
nation’s largest grain firm, to an- 
nounce a new seed development 
simultaneously to hybrid corn rep- 
resentatives in 12 cities. 

A closed-circuit televsion hookup 
recently gave several thousand 
Chicagoland salesmen a chance to 
participate in the world’s largest 
sales meeting. During National — 
Salesman’s Week (February 25- 
March 5) the Sales Executives Club 
of Chicago co-operated with similar 
organizations in 33 other key cities, 
bringing two live educational 
spectaculars to some 40,000 sales- 
men across the nation. Chicago 
salesmen gathered in the Civic 
Opera House to watch the telecasts, 
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which featured personal addresses 
.and demonstrations by a dozen of 
the country’s supersalesmen, The 
meetings were opened by Vice- 
President Dick Nixon and Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks. 

Using a closed-circuit TV hook- 
up from Minneapolis, Cargill ex- 
plained the merits of “pollen in- 
sured” hybrids to 5,000 salesmen 
throughout the entire corn belt, by 
broadcasting “90 minutes of pure 
corn” to viewers in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Omaha and Has- 
tings, Nebraska; Des Moines, Dav- 
enport and Mason City, Iowa; St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Quincy, Peoria, 
and Danville, Illinois; Madison, 
Wisconsin and Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
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Giant Sales Meetings 


General Electric Company also 
has found closed circuit television 
an effective medium for educating 
salesmen throughout the country. 

Clinics and giant sales meetings are 
sparked by two-way, cross country 
TV transmissions. For example, 
recently GE’s Housewares Division 
staged a three-hour discussion with 
key distributor salesmen and field 
personnel throughout the United 
States. GE executives explained a 
new price policy during the first 
part of the session. TV transmission 
was then cut off while salesmen 
discussed the new policy at their 16 
regional meeting places. Later TV 
transmission was resumed for a 
question-and-answer session. Each 
site was called in via the closed 
circuit audio hook-up and salesmen 
asked questions and offered com- 
ments. Answering questions were 
GE executives who were on cam- 
era. All outlets on the closed circuit 
network could hear both questions 
and answers. — 

Biggest advantage of the tech- 
| nique, according to GE, was assur- 
ance that there was no time lag 
between the announcement of the 
new policy and its complete under- 
standing in the field. Other such 
TV programs have acquainted GE 
salesmen with new products, and 
_the scope of the company’s opera- 
tion. 

Another General Electric divi- 
sion recently took 800 of its dealers 
and distributors on a four day trip 
to Las Vegas. GE’s Room Air Con- 
ditioner Department comman- 
deered four hotels in Nevada's 
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“entertainment capital,” and put 
on a western-style sales preview of 
1957 air conditioning units. At- 
mosphere included cowboys and 
Indians, a bevy of dancing cow- 
girls, Indian ceremonial dances, 
sightseeing trips to Hoover Dam 
and Boulder City, several nights on 
the town, and lots of music and 
gunfire. The new line of products 
was introduced at a 90-minute 
dramatic presentation featuring GE 
executives and professional enter- 
tainers. 

Dramatic productions have also 
been used as attention getters by 
other firms, including Chicago’s 
Hotpoint Company, which has been 
introducing its new products and 
product features to distributors via 
a traveling Broadway-type musical 
show. Directed by a professional 
theatrical company, the musical 
features professional actors and 
actresses, fully costumed. These 
people sing specially written music 
which carries through the theme 
of the year’s show, and lauds Hot- 
point’s product features. Inter- 
spersed between these variety acts 
are product education acts — key 
Hotpoint marketing men point out 
the features of new products, and 
usually have elaborate presenta- 
tions to help them make their 
points. For instance, in the com- 
pany’s latest show, “Geigers- and 
Dollars,” the theme was that there 
is more money in selling Hotpoint 
products than there is in hunting 
for uranium. 


“Before and After” 


Demonstrating the latest feature 
of Hotpoint’s dishwasher, C. C. 
Gramer, marketing manager of the 
company’s dishwasher, water heat- 
er, and disposer section, showed 
salesmen an actual model of the 
dishwasher. A demonstration case 
showed “before and after’ shots 
pointing up advantages of a newly 
added feature. 

Similar techniques were em- 
ployed by the Buick, Cadillac, Olds- 
mobile and Pontiac divisions of 
General Motors Corporation to in- 
troduce their 1957 models at dealer 
sales meetings. The Olds Division, 
for example, hired top Broadway 
talent to put on a fast moving musi- 
cal, ‘Three for All,” written and 
directed by professionals who are 
tops in their field. Olds dealers in 
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Chicago and six other cities got an — 
eye-filling treat while being intro- 
duced to the company’s new line, 
and getting a big dose of inspiration 
to go out and sell cars. 

The play’s main character, of 
course, was named Lucille. And 
every song and musical number in 
the show was designed to help sell 
her merry Oldsmobile. Other GM 
divisions follow similar sales pres- 
entation patterns, with just one 
limitation placed on their talent 
—the drama must never forget the 
product. 


National Trend 


Hotpoint and GM are but two 
examples of what appears to be a 
national trend. It has been esti- 
mated that as many as 3,000 actors, 
singers, dancers, and chorus girls, 
are being employed each year to 
dramatize industry. As a matter of 
fact, the industrial end of show 
business has been developing so 
rapidly that Actors Equity Associa- 
tion, the theatrical union, recently 
set up an industrial department. 

But dramatic sales meetings 
don’t necessarily depend on the use 
of professional entertainers. Many 
firms are successfully using amateur 
talent, recruited from the ranks of 
their own employes, to liven up 
their sales meetings. 

The 1957 advertising sales con- 
vention of The Chicago Tribune, 
for example, included a 90-minute 
musical comedy saluting the sales- 
men, dramatizing their 1956 ac- 
complishments, and outlining 1957 


_ Sales quotas. The five-act musical 


was written, produced and enacted 
by sales and marketing personnel 
on the stage of the Gold Coast 
room in Chicago’s Drake Hotel. 
Tribune advertising employes pro- 
vided all the talent, including a 
chorus line of seven gorgeous girls 
—recruited from the newspaper's 
classified advertising telephone sales 
staff. 

Norge Division of Borg Warner 
Corporation also relies on amateur 
talent to liven up its sales meetings. 
To acquaint salesmen with new 
products, Norge recently staged a 
“Wheel of Fortune” show. Sales ex- 
ecutives came onstage costumed as 
croupiers (in keeping with the ca- 
sino theme) and took the company’s 
products completely apart. In this 


way, every nut, bolt and gasket 2 
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‘shown to the salesmen —and none 
_ of them was bored. 


Another company, manufacturer P al If F C 
of men’s shirts, acquainted sales- u 0 xpress ompany 
men with the company’s current’ 
advertising program by putting on Daily Service Between 
a full scale fashion show, complete a 
with pretty girls. Out of a huge Ch 
trunk labeled with the meeting icago 
theme, a pretty girl lifted blow-ups 
of the full-color ads the company and 
was scheduling for the shirts. For 
added zest, representatives of the 
magazines ine the advertising Kanka kee mane Br adley 
put on their own skits. They ex- 
plained their advertising medium 
to the salesmen via humorous lines, 


and punctuated their recitals with 
data about the magazines’ reader- Chicago Office 


MONEE — PEOTONE — MANTENO — BOURBONNAIS 


ship. ; 4046 S. La Salle St. — KEnwood 8-0300 
One effective sales meeting put , 

on in the Chicago area recently Main Office 

was that staged by Motorola, Inc. 395 S. Forest Ave., Bradley, Ill. — KKK 3-4466 


The day-and-a-half-long “Motorola 
Campus Conference” was held in 
cooperation with Northwestern 


University faculty members. About 
420 distributor salesmen were is- 
sued special Motorola shirts and 


baseball caps, then given a police 


escort from the Conrad Hilton A FOOT OR A CARLOAD 


hotel to Northwestern’s campus. 
There, they were greeted by key- 

note speaker Sol Polk, who arrived LAR GE CH | CAGO STOCK 

in style in a helicopter. Music and | | SEAMLESS, ELECTRIC WELD, CONTINUOUS WELD, 


model-ushers dressed as Motorola 


cheerleaders added to the festive PRESSURE TUBING, STEEL, WROUGHT IRON, 
mood at NU’s Technological Insti- PLASTIC — ¥s" THRU 30” 

tute, and university representatives : L 

welcomed the group. Then Polk Complete Fabricating Facilities 
gave an address emphasizing the 


importance of selling in America BI shop 2-1272 
today. Later, salesmen were divided 


into three sections for intensive PIPE & 
technical training by Motorola en- PA D L A ne D 

gineers. Salesmen rotated from one SUP - LY Co. 
group to another, and became thor- 

oughly grounded on Motorola’s TV 2529 S. Gist CT., CICERO, ILL. 


sets, phonograph and hi-fi units, 
and radios. 


} 
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Coffee breaks were held in the and COMP ANY RENTING 
morning and afternoon, and a snack 
bar was maintained throughout the MANAGEMENT 
conference to allow for the appe- 
tites of individual salesmen. ve 
_ After lunch, the salesmen (still heer Seni G R B il & ¢ 
in three groups so they could easily D eo san Comp alae Plans a aXe al ey 0. 
ask questions) were told Motorola’s 141 W. JACKSON BLVD 
promotion and merchandising 209 S. La Salle St. B ; 
plans for the year. Dinner at All- Chicago 4 SHCA 


gauer’s was followed by a chartered RAndolph 6-6514 WaAbesh 2-3630 
bus ride to Comiskey Park, where 
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the men took in a night ball game. 

Next morning on campus, the — 
salesmen split up into groups of 20. 
A Northwestern commerce faculty 
‘member moderated each group, and 
a Motorola production staff mem- 
ber sat in to answer technical ques- 
tions. One salesman in each group 
was chosen to act as secretary. The 
men discussed Motorola’s new 
products, and possible merchandis- 
ing problems, as well as individual 
problems. 

When the knots were thoroughly 
unraveled, the salesmen gathered 
once more to play a new kind of 
bingo game, which tested their 
knowledge of the new products. 
Each “bingo” card had merchan- 
dising facts in the squares. “How 
many tubes in our new TV set?” 
the moderator asked, and players 
who had cards with the correct 
number in one square put down’ 
markers. Those making bingo first 
received prizes. 


— 


Safari Sales Meeting 


To show salesmen that successful 
selling is a lot like big game hunt 
ing, Chicago’s Martin-Senour paint 
company recently staged a mock 
safari sales meeting. Paint selling 
practices were dramatically com- 
pared with stalking rhino, wres- 
tling gorillas, shooting elephants, 
and chasing chimpanzees. The 
meeting emphasized the need for 
proper gear maintenance, gun 
cleaning, and map reading. And, 
although the sales safari never left 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, it made 
sales training fun for the com- 
pany’s representatives. 

Admiral Corporation carried the 
hunting theme one step farther, by 
staging a sales safari contest. Win- 
mers were awarded a three-week 
trip to Tanganyika. Salesmen who 
qualified for the 18,000 mile trip ~ 
traveled by airplane and camel, 
spending 15 days on a big game 
hunt for elephants and lions. 

Other new techniques for sales 
meetings — less dramatic, perhaps, 
but just as effective — are those used 
to encourage group participation. 
Norge’s summer sales meet, for ex- 
ample, was highlighted by a dress- 
up competition. The salesmen — 
costumed most appropriately to 
carry through the meeting’s theme 
received prizes. ai 

In small group meetings, new 
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techniques now draw the salesmen 
out. One company uses what it calls 
‘the “each-one teach-one device.” 
_ Salesmen pair off and discuss each 
_other’s problems. Small group pan- 
els have also proved effective if 
administered correctly. One com- 
_ pany pitches its management, sales 
training, merchandising, and_pro- 
motion problems out to salesmen 
_ before conferences. Then, at the 
meeting, each salesman presents his 
solutions, which are dutifully re- 
corded. The best ones are acted 
upon. The company’s sales man- 
ager finds the solutions both origi- 
nal and practical. They’re especially 
good, he says, because they are pre- 
_ sented by those most aware of the 
problems of selling the company’s 
products. 
Several firms have found lectures 
on products are more effective if a 
question and answer session follows 
immediately after each lecture. The 
questions have more meat in them, 
_ managers find, if they are presented 
while product facts are still fresh 
in the salesmen’s minds. 


Pooling Sales Know-How 


One manufacturer throws out 
company problems at the meeting 
itself. Salesmen discuss the knotty 

ones, then sit down and write how 
they would solve them. The com- 
pany finds pooling of sales know- 
how draws more heavily on the 

ideas, of the sales force, stirs ideas 

around, cross-fertilizes them, and 
finally leaves them all in the posses- 
sion of workshop leaders. 

One technique which is becoming 
increasingly popular is the role- 
playing method. At sales meetings, 

one salesman will act as a customer, 
another will try to sell to him. The 
sales manager (acting as moderator) 
periodically asks, “Do you think 
he’s selling this customer?” Invari- 
ably, several salesman shout, “No.” 
The sales manager then calls on 
the dissenters to try their hand. 

This method often brings hither- 
_to unrecognized selling problems to 

the surface. It also gives salesmen 
deeper insight into their individual 
problems, gives them selling prac- 
tice, and provides management with 
i first-hand evidence of the salesmen’s 
abilities. 
__ Despite the many new techniques 

how being used to jazz up’ sales 
meetings, though, some of the old 
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ones are still proving effective when 
properly handled. For example, 
one sales manager recently used an 
old technique brought up-to-date 
to illustrate his point. “There's 
money everywhere,” he told his 
salesmen, “‘but it’s up to you to find 
it.” Then he picked up his chair 
and peered under the seat. A $5 
bill was pasted there. 

A mad scamper followed as the 
salesmen upended their chairs. Sure 
enough, each one found a “fiver” 
pasted underneath. Needless to say, 
this manager had no trouble hold- 
ing the attention of his audience 


for the rest of the meeting. Now — 


that they’re back on the job, the 
salesmen are still hunting for 
money. And, they’re finding it. 


Heart Patient 


(Continued from page 47) 


a hand drill and placing four screws 
with a manual screwdriver. They 
found that the sawing required two 
to two and one-half times the oxy- 
gen which was consumed at rest. 
Filing and sanding required one 
and one half to two, and wood 
assembling one and two tenths to 
two times resting oxygen consump- 
tion. No difference was found be- 
tween the energy costs of these 
activities for cardiacs and for a 
group of normal subjects similarly 
treated. 

The stool-making activities were 
designed for the purpose of analyz- 
ing a prototype sedentary semi- 
skilled set of activities. The value 
of the findings is apparent when we 


consider that all but the most se- — 


verely handicapped of employed 


cardiacs are able to tolerate energy — 


demands that require two to five 
times resting oxygen consumption. 
Quite recently there has been an 
encouraging increase in the number 
of places around the country that 
are attempting to establish the 
energy costs of various activities of 
daily living. In view of the useful- 
ness of this kind of knowledge both 
to industry and to physicians con- 
cerned with placing the cardiac in 


the proper job, it is surprising that 


more such studies have not been 
conducted. 


In other areas of medical research 


one hears a great deal nowadays 
about epidemiology — the branch of 
research which views the diseas 
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problem on a community-wide basis 
and tries to determine how many 
people are affected by it, how seri- 
ously, and what the factors are that 
contribute to it. There is a need 
for research in the epidemiology of 
the cardiac rehabilitation problem. 
This research can provide a bad- 

ly needed framework of factual 
knowledge on which to base our 
rehabilitation practices—a_ frame- 
work to replace the speculations 
and intuitive assertions on which 
we tend too much to base our plans 
and actions in this field. There have 
been too few carefully designed 
studies with scientific and empirical 
foundations to provide background 
information on the extent of the 
problem and the factors which con- 
tribute to it. The reports from in- 

_ dustry usually concentrate on the 
_ job performance of the cardiac with 
an apparent view to making the 
fullest possible use of his capacities. 


Loss of Efficiency 


This is understandable because, 
_ from the standpoint of industry, the 
cardiac is a problem in loss of effi- 
ciency, an important cause of lost 
time from work. To the vocational 
rehabilitation office or the work 
| classification unit, the cardiac is 
largely a challenge in terms of occu- 
pational placement, and the reports 
published from these organizations 
usually reflect this—they explain 
_how this challenge has been met. 
But when the cardiac resists re- 
habilitation and is not only lost to 
industry but becomes a burden on 
the community, he then becomes a 
very basic and general kind of prob- 
lem—a social problem. This im- 
portant category of cardiac, the 
rehabilitation failure, is apparently 
the least studied category of all. 


i 
| Many factors other than the dis- 
' ease enter into the reasons why a 
Man may not return to work after 
developing heart disease. There 
“must be tens of thousands of em- 
Ployable persons in this country 
who are barred from work because 
of age, legal problems, fear, prej- 
| udice, and other factors not directly 
related to their disability. 

_ Some time ago a physician in pri- 
jaate practice received a telephone 
call from a man whom we'll call 


i 


Jim Jones, who requested that the 
doctor come to his house. He needed 
treatment for a burn on his hand 
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that had resulted from an accident 
with a can of cleaning fluid. Mr. 
Jones apologized for the inconven- 
ience of a home call, explaining 
that he had a “bad heart” which 
prevented him from leaving home. 

When the doctor arrived at the 
address, in the basement of a dilapi- 
dated apartment building, he was 
escorted by the patient’s wife into 
the kitchen where he met Mr. 
Jones, who apologized*for not get- 
ting out of his chair when intro- 
duced. Mr. Jones explained that he 
tried at all times to avoid any exer- 
tion which might tax his heart. The 
patient’s apearance was that of an 
overweight man, apparently in his 
early fifties, with a badly blistered 
hand and forearm. In the course of 
treating-the burn, the doctor did a 
little investigating, the results of 


which stimulated his interest in the » 


patient’s heart condition and sub- 
sequently: prompted a_ physical 
examination and the following de- 
tailed and significant history. 


Usual Course 


It seems that up till age 46, five 
years earlier, Jim had worked as an 
electrician in a steel mill. On the 
day of his heart attack, he had been 
lifting a 100 pound roll of cable 
when he felt a sharp pain in the 
center of his chest, which subsided 
after a minute or two. He kept 
working and about an hour later he 
felt a second pain which was much 
worse and which persisted, radiat- 
ing to his left shoulder. He reported 
to the plant physician, who gave 
him an injection and advised bed 
rest. he next day an electrocardio- 
gram was taken in his home by his 
family doctor, who then told him 
that he had suffered a coronary 
occlusion. 

Jim’s recovery from the heart at- 
tack followed the usual course of 
events. After about five weeks of 
bed and chair rest and another 
seven of graduated convalescence, 
his doctor pronounced him ready 
to resume a conservative program 
of work. During his absence he ap- 
plied for and was awarded Work- 
man’s Compensation, to be paid in 
bi-weekly checks. 

He returned to his electrician job 
with the admonition from his fam- 
ily doctor to “take it easy’ — to 
avoid heavy lifting and excessive 
effort in general. This he did for 


later, Jim approached the employ- — 


_the lighter supervisory and desk 
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several days, until an elevator | 
breakdown forced him to ‘walk ‘up 
several flights of stairs carrying~a 
heavy tool box. This effort brought 
on an episode of angina — the first 
that he had experienced — and he 
reacted to it exactly as though it 
had been another coronary occlu- 
sion. He was hospitalized before it 
was determined that his pain was. 
angina pectoris, a common residue 
of coronary occlusion, and not evi- 
dence of additional disease. 


Lighter Work 


In the hospital Jim’s elderly fam- 
ily doctor again counseled him to 
take it easy, explaining that his — 
heart. _was scarred and weakened 
and could not stand the work’ ‘that 
it had previously. ti 

Back at the plant a couple of days 


ment manager on the subject of 
lighter work. Here he learned that 


work available with salaries com- 
parable to what he had been earn- 
ing required skills and training he 
did not have. He learned, too, that 
there were a few low-paid clerical 
jobs which required no special” 
training, but that union seniority — 
regulations forbade a skillful work- 
er with his seniority from stepping 
down to them. Jim. decided. he 
would look around for another 
place to work. Sez. 

Jim found that it was pretty 
tough to find the kind of job he 
wanted. None of the employment 
offices showed much interest, but a 
couple of people were pretty frank 
about his 46 years. 

He began to panic. Every now 
and then in walking the streets. he 
noticed that tight pain in his chest 
again, and each time he was sure 
it was a prelude to the heart attack 
that would finish him. Finally, after 
a really bad scare on a long flight 
of steps, he took to his apartment, 
terrified and certain that his life 
was about over. 

By the time he was treated for 
the burned hand, four and one-hal 
years had passed and Jim, who wa 
stout in the first place, had gained) 
25 additional pounds. His angin 
had worsened so that he couldn't 
climb the steps from his apartment 
to the street floor without a twin 
of pain and some breathlessness, 
he seldom tried. His activities, ai 
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pretty much to moving from the 
‘bed to the kitchen for meals and 
‘then to the living room for tele- 
‘vision. 

His electrocardiogram showed 
evidence of a healed infarct His 
‘physical examination was coin; lete- 
‘ly normal except for the obesity. 
There was no evidence of hyper- 
‘tension and no enlargement of 
‘spleen or liver. His heart rhythm 
‘was regular at about 80, with no 
enlargement and no abnormal 
‘sounds, J'.cre wi » vo apparent res- 
\p-vatory distr.:- Here, apparently, 
was a patient who had made a good 
physical recovery from a myocar- 
‘dial infarct despite complicating 
obesity, and yet he was totally dis- 
sabled — a rehabilitation failure. 
The story of Jim Jones illustrates 
‘the complexity of the problem — 
thow barrier after barrier can fall in 
the way of adjustment until a po- 
‘tentially useful worker is crippled, 
mot by the disease itself, but by the 
‘tangled interaction of various in- 
fluences and attitudes. To what 
extent was Jim’s neurosis due to 
ignorance of the nature of his dis- 
ease — ignorance “which perhaps 
could have been corrected early by 
better counseling? 


Outdated Opinion 


To what extent was it due to the 
thoughtless expression of outdated 
and overcautious medical opinion 
by his family doctor? To what ex- 
tent to his compensation checks — 
a crutch for his neurosis and a bi-' 
weekly reminder of his disability? 
In trying to find a more suitable 
job, how much of Jim’s problem 
was due to Workman’s Compensa- 
ition and the high cost, for industry, 
‘of hiring cardiacs? How much to 
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inflexible union seniority regula- 
tions? The fact’ that he was over 45 
must have been a barrier. Who 
knows to what extent his home situ- 
ation imposed barriers — overpro- 
tection by his wife may have played 
a part, and poor dietary regulation 
Was apparent from his weight. 

The answers to such questions as 
these are essential, not only so that 
these rehabilitation failures can be 
restored but, more importantly, to 
in a better framework of knowl- 
dge on which to base the actions 
necessary to prevent the failures. In 
rder to effectively combat the in- 
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employable cardiac from working, 
we need an understanding of these 
influences—an understanding which 
is based on the study of how these 
influences come into play in the 
lives of the Jim Joneses. 

How can we gain this knowledge? 
Work classification units are one 
rich source of publishable data. A 
few of the more recent reports in 
the literature include studies of sub- 
jects who resist rehabilitation, with 
some attempt to analyze possible 
causes of failure. The literature on 
cardiac rehabilitation has been full 
of the exciting new discovery that 
the cardiac can and should work. 


Causes of Failure 


This idea has been so important 
in its implications and so novel 
when contrasted with earlier think. ~ 
ing that most communications pub- 
lished on rehabilitating the cardiac 
have tended to be preoccupied with 
it to the exclusion of more somber 
considerations as to causes of fail 
ure. It is a tribute to the persuasive 
reporting from authorities in varie 
ous sectors of. the rehabilitatio 
field, from industry, and from the 
American Heart Association Work 
Classification Units, that this idea 
is no longer novel. 

Dr. Leonard Goldwater pointed 

a) U TC ea ie Fe A ae ie out some time ago: ‘“The present” 
situation presents a paradox: on 
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-ar in the lead, accounting for 36 
der cent of the total. 

, The second largest category was 
jon-acceptance of work classifica- 
sion guidance. Job placement was 
rot regarded by Dr. Holman as the 
sole criterion of success, and the 
cardiac who ignored medical advice 
and continued in an environmental 
situation believed unfavorable was 
counted a failure. Fifteen, or 30 per 
cent, of Dr. Holman’s failures were 
in this second category. 

_ Cardiac disability itself was re- 
sponsible for failure in only six 
Datients, or 12 per cent of the total. 
for another 12 per cent, lack of 
economic motivation was the cause 
—alternate source of income, or 
oublic welfare aid. 

_ Surprisingly, only four, or eight 
der cent, were attributed to job 
5lacement problems — low skill, 
ion seniority regulations, and the 
ike. Even more remarkable, em- 
dloyer apprehension was held re- 
sponsible for failure in only one 
mstance, and here the underlying 
‘ault seems to have been over-pro- 
‘ection by an industrial physician. 
There is little in Dr. Holman’s 
indings to implicate employer fear 
of increasing insurance costs as a 
leterrent. 


Placement Problems 


The small size of this last group 
of failures due to job placement 
oroblems, Dr. Holman acknowl- 
sdges, is a special interest. “There 
were only three patients,” he ex- 
Slains, “with whom there was a 
Jat dead-end failure to find em- 
dloyment because of a combination 
of low-level skills plus low - level 
cardiac function. Two were piano 
movers; the third had done the 
qardest kind of outdoor manual 
abor all his life. One was a com- 
sletely illiterate native-born Ameri- 
can; another had a foreign language 
liffculty, and in all three we have 
10t-yet been able to figure out any- 
thing that they could do for which 
myone would be willing to pay 
them a living wage.” 

Dr. Holman’s information and 
“omments on the age factor point 
p the need for additional studies 
hich include larger numbers of 
atients. “In the sixth, seventh, 
nd eighth decades,” he explains, 
‘our success experience fell below 
0 per cent and, while numbers in- 
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volved are possibly too small for 
final decision, it seems reasonable 
to say at this point that cases reg- 
istered at these ages could be more 
carefully screened from the point 
of view of employability based on 
criteria other than their disease.” 
In summarizing his findings on 
the fifty failures, Dr. Holman em- 
phasizes that “the cause of failure 
was rarely heart disease; was in- 
stead a factor which would prob- 
ably have made the same individual 
unemployable without his heart 
disease.”” The experience of other 
students of this problem’ bears this 
out. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


. (Continued from page 22) 


month of 1956, reports Dun and 
Bradstreet. Liabilities during the 
same period soared 134.4 per cent, 
rising from $2,033,000 to $4,766,- 
000. There was a 33 per cent rise 
in failures, and a 70 per cent in- 
crease in liabilities during 1956, 
compared to 1955. 


¢ New Producis—The chemical 
industry is creating about 400 new 
products each year, says J. C. Rich- 
ards, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company sales vice president. 
Some, if not most, of the major 
chemical companies find that half 
their sales are in products that have 
been in existence only 10 to 15 
years, he adds. 


© Electronic Brain — Standard © 
Oil Company of Indiana recently 
installed a $2 million electronic 
data processing machine at its 
Whiting refinery that will be used 
initially to accumulate and sum-~ 
marize maintenance, repair, and 
construction costs; prepare payrolls _ 
and labor cost distribution reports. — 
The machine is IBM’s model 705, 
the largest and fastest computer — 
manufactured by the company. 


e Squeezing Oil Wells Dry—— 
Conventional oil recovery methods 
recover only about 25 to 40 per 
cent of the oil from a given forma- 
tion; scientists at the Armour Re 
search Foundation, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, are developing 
new techniques that may remove 
up to 20 per cent more. 
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Overseas Partnerships 


(Continued from page 57) 


in this country, for example, were 
subjects of an agreement reached 
recently between a U.S. and a Eu- 
ropean firm. Though there are no 
overall statistics on the number of 
payments involved in licensing 
pacts of one kind or another since 
a great many of these agreements 
are entered into secretly and re- 
quire no official approval, it is 
estimated by the Economics Minis- 
try in Bonn, for example, that West 
Germany alone last year poured 
out well over $200 million in roy- 
alties to U.S. concerns. And _ this 
figure does not, of course, include 
_ the value of German patents sent 
_ back over the Atlantic in exchange 
for U.S. patents as payment in 
_ kind. 


Agreements Differ 


There are no set patterns to the 
licensing agreement. As one leading 
patent lawyer puts it: “Practically 
every licensing agreement is differ- 
ent from every other.” Doubters 
need only examine a few sample 
pacts to see how closely tailored 
to individual needs these agree- 

ments can be. Take, for example, 

one that’s come to the fore in re- 
cent years between the Ronson Art 
_ Metal Works of Newark, N. J., and 
Max Braun Offenshandelsgessel- 

schaft of Frankfurt under which 
the famous U.S. manufacturer of 
cigarette lighters is privileged to 
Manufacture the German com- 
_ pany’s electric shaver in the U.S. 
That contract provides Ronson 
with freedom from competition 
from the German-made version 
_ within the confines of its marketing 
region (a common feature in such 
_ arrangements, though they must be 
_ worked out in a way that won’t 
tuffe the U.S. Department of 
_ Justice) and the payment by Ron- 
_ son of a royalty on every shaver it 
_ produces. It also has Ronson guar- 
- anteeing to buy at least $1,500,000 
. worth of Braun-made shavers each 
_year to 1967 at the earliest, for 
Marketing under the Ronson label 
elsewhere in the Western Hemi- 
‘Sphere, where the Ronson name is 
me cetably better known ~ than 


Or consider the approach to li- 
censing taken by the Armco Steel 
Corporation of Middletown, Ohio. 
Armco licenses offshoots of the for- 
mer Vereignte Stahlwerke to some 
half dozen of its processes for the 
making of special plate, sheet, bars, 
shapes, wire and tubing and yet it 
doesn’t accept a pfennig in royal- 
ties for its kindness. Instead, it re- 
tains exclusive export rights on the 
products made under its patents. 
Thus, its German subsidiary, Armco 
Eisen G.m.b.H. in Cologne, makes 
no steel of its own; it just buys 
the metal products made under the 
parent company’s patents by Ver- 
eignte Stahlwerke companies and 
peddles them to buyers outside 
Germany, from nearby Switzerland 
to the U. S. itself. An executive of 
the Cologne subsidiary explains: 
“We make our profits in the mark- 
up, not directly from the patents 
themselves.” On the other hand, 
Armco is not entirely averse to roy- 
alties; not long ago, it signed an 
agreement with a major Ruhr 
steelmaker, Stahlwerke Bochum, 
under which Bochum pays royal- 
ties on the Armco process for mak- 
ing high-grade electric sheet steel 
used in power equipment. 


Patents for Nothing 


The Yoder Company of Cleve- 
land also recently let some of its 
patents go for nothing — to two big 
German steelmakers, Mannesmann 
A. G. and Hoesch A. G, Yoder 
wasn’t interested in buying their 
products—only in selling them 
some $250,000 worth of Yoder 
welding equipment. The patents 
were on a welding process making 
use of that equipment. New York’s 
Julius Kayser & Company, on the 
other hand, recently sold its patents 
outright for $1,100,000 to London’s 
Bondor Limited. The sales agree- 
ment limits the London concern to 
the marketing of wares covered by 
the patents, and use of the Kayser 
name on them, to Europe and the 
Sterling Area countries. The items 
are mostly gloves, hosiery, 
other wearing apparel. 

The outright sale of patents, 
however, is rare since a firm mak- 
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ing use of another’s patents is re- 
luctant to incur any greater an ini- 
tial outlay than he must. For the 
same reason, attempts on the part 
of the patent owner to levy a mini- 
mum fee for his patent are also 
generally resisted, though not>quite 
so fiercely in countries where the 
patent must actually be produced 
upon to become legally valid, as in 
West Germany. 


i 
, 


Based on Production 


Royalty payments, for the most 
part, are based on production units 
rather than on net profit because 
the former has the advantage of 
providing a fixed income while the 
latter may be subject to high taxes, 
various other economic vagaries 
(which, however, may affect pro- 
duction, too), and possible friction 
from variations in accounting pro- 
cedures. Royalty payments may, on 
the other hand, be based on gross 
sales or the gross value of produc 
tion. This system has the advan- 
tage of allowing the license pro- 
vider to participate in price 
increases though it also means he 
must suffer when prices decline. 
Royalties based on gross sales or 
production value have a special ad- 
vantage to the licensee, which is 
nonetheless important to the licen- 
sor since he, too, has a stake in his 
partner’s financial success; it af- 
fords the licensee with a more flex- 
ible element in his costs. 

A patent-providing agreement 
may lead to the creation of an en- 
tirely new corporation, in which 
case profit-sharing rather than roy- 
alties becomes the compensating — 
medium. The Mobay Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, established 
through a licensing partnership be-~ 
tween the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of that city and Farben-_ 
fabrik Bayer A. G. of West Ger-— 
many, is a recent example of just 
such a joint venture. Mobay’s own — 
ership is shared 50-50 by the part 
ners. 

The profit-sharing agreement 
may take another common form, 
with the license provider acquiring — 
only part interest,in an already ex 
isting company about to make use — 
of its license. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, for example, 
acquired a 25 per cent interest im ‘ 
Hamburg’s Phoenix Gummiwer 
A. G. shortly after the end 
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World War II in exchange for a 
slew of patents Firestone made 
available to Phoenix. To balance 
the initial investment scale where 
one partner happens to be provid- 
ing a greater wealth of patents than 
the other, the other may be called 
upon to provide a good portion or 
all of the necessary investment cap- 
ital. A European plastics producer, 
for example, recently made his 
know-how available in combina- 
tion with the capital of an Ameri- 
can concern to establish a new com- 
pany in Argentina in which each 
hold equal ownership with some 
minority capital participation by 
local investors from the Argentine 
itself. Such local participation 
often helps the young concern 
whack through both political and 
commercial obstacles that may be 
| Strewn in its path. 


Problems of Exchange 


The licensing technique wouldn’t 
have anything near the appeal it 
does have, most experts agree, were 
it not for exchange problems, na- 
tionalization threats, and similar 
‘risks arising out of the world’s 
‘economic condition. “Naturally,” 
says one U. S. industrialist, “we’d 
rather export the product than the 
patent and make the profit from 
its sale ourself. But,” he adds, “ex- 
change authorities in many foreign 
countries won’t let their people 
have all the dollars they want be- 
cause the country as a whole is not 
able to sell enough of its own goods 
_and services to replenish its supply 
jof greenbacks. However, these au- 
ithorities are much more willing to 
jrelease the smaller amount of dol- 
\lars required to meet royalty pay- 
/ments if the patents obtained in ex- 
change help them save more dollars 
jor earn more foreign exchange in 
jother markets.” 
Advice to the would-be provider 
jof patents: obtain some kind of ofh- 
cial endorsement of the projected 
‘agreement in advance, even if it is 
‘of a very informal nature. This re- 
)duces the chances of royalties being 
jrefused altogether after work on 
ithe licensing agreement has finally 
‘been completed and you will also 
have an additional argument, espe- 
reel if you’ve followed the author- 
‘ities’ suggestions, for the approval 
jof remittances to be made in dol- 
lars. ~ 
In choosing countries from which 
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to select licensing partners, U. S. 
firms should take cognizance of at 
least three important factors. First, . 
and this is especially important the 
less “‘essential’”’ an item is, is that — 
the country have a currency at 
least strong enough to resist pay- 
ments crises that might cause a 
freezing of remittances — unless, of 
course, the agreement qualifies for 
a Federal guarantee under the in- 
vestment-insuring program of the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration or unless the recipient can 
make use of the local currency if he 
does have to accept it. Second, the ~ 
quality of labor within the candi-— 
date country must be technically 
competent and provide a high de- 
gree of cost competitiveness. Final- 
ly, that country should have a large 
enough market to make the yen- 
ture worth while. 


Strong Points 


West Germany, for example, 
strong in all three factors, is a great 
licensing favorite with American 
concerns. So is Britain, with its 
vast Sterling Area populace. Switz 
erland and The Netherlands make 
up for their small size by providing 
strong local currencies and a high 
degree of technical competence. 
Japan, another big-market nation, 
has also proven a good source of 
licensing revenue for U. S. concerns 
especially as it has keenly felt the 
need to catch up technologically 
with nations with which it had lost 
business contact for many years 
during World War II. 

The licensing road to overseas 
partnership is not, to be sure, with= 
out bumps and grinds. Indeed, a 
prospective agreement may come 
to naught though both parties are 
still intent on bringing it about. 
In West Germany, for instance, li- 
censing agreements must also be 
sanctioned by individual Laender 
(state) governments in which the 
German company involved is lo 
cated if the German company is the” 
licensor. One of them, Bavaria, not 
long ago rejected the application of 
a Bavarian brewer to license its 
name and formulas out to a en 
in the American Midwest for fear 
it would undermine German b 
exports and render the Bavari 
product’s reputation subject to “d 
basement.” 
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. The licensing agreement can be 
the source of considerable concern 
-in the course of operations, too, 
and not just because of competi- 
tion-restricting elements the U. S. 
Department of Justice thinks it sees 
in it. Probably the greatest single 
source of headache stems from the 
failure of the licensee to turn out 
products or provide installation or 
other services up to standards the 
licensor expects to be met. In bor- 
derline cases, this factor alone is 
enough to cause some companies 
to establish their own manufactur- 
ing operations abroad rather than 
risk their reputation with partners 
of whom they are unsure. But the 
choice needn’t be so_black-and- 
whitish; companies establishing 
new licensing relations can protect 
themselves on standards with a pro- 
vision in their contract for cancel- 
ling out at their own option should 
quality prove unsatisfactory. 

How does the licensing agree- 
ment come about? How does the 
license provider know that once he 
turns over his patents, he won’t be 
cheated out of his royalties? And 
just exactly how hard a bargain 
should he drive when it comes to 
royalties? 


Plain Happenstance 


A licensing agreement may come 
about in any of a number of ways 
—not the least of them being just 
plain, ordinary happenstance. For 
example, the Ronson-Braun pact 
came about after an executive of 
Ronson’s British subsidiary chanced 
to try a Braun shaver on a trip 
through Germany and was suffi- 
ciently well impressed by it to set li- 
censing wheels in motion. A licens- 
ing pact may also be the. result of 
a customer behest. It was largely 
the fear of a North American con- 
cern that its spare parts might be 
cut off in wartime that led Frank- 
furt’s. surgi Gessellschaften. recent- 
ly. .to. license production..in . this 
country of its pelletizing machines 
for upgrading ores out to the Dravo 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. 

The license agreement may be 
the outgrowth of a business rela- 
tionship dating over a period of 
years. Thus it was, for instance, 
that Toledo-Werke of Cologne, 
which began life back in 1924 as a 
German-owned sales agency for the 
Toledo Scale Company, got to as- 
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Fire Extinguisher 
Racket Plagues City 


Equipment Found Faulty 


After ‘Expert Repairs’ 


Extinguishers 
Check List 


Post this check list in your 
office and be guided by it in 
dealing with the people who re- 
charge your fire extinguishers: 


1—Ask to see the man’s 
driver’s license before he does 
any work, then see that he signs 
that same name and address to 
tags on extinguishers. 


2—Stay with the man as he 
works, or assign someone to do 
so. See that he washes the ex- 
tinguishers out before refilling. 


3—If you buy used extin- 
guishers, get a receipt which 
shows them to have been pres- 
sure-tested. Check the date. 


Make sure it was a recent test. 


4—Never let-a man take your 
extinguishers out for “repairs” 
unless you get a receipt which 
you’re sure is valid. 


5—Get a signed receipt for 
all work done, signed by the 
man and giving the name of his 
concern with its address and 
phone number. 


6—Don’t pay cash under any 
circumstances. Insist upon 
mailing a check for work done. 
If the man won’t work this way, 
don’t hire him. 


7—If in doubt, phone or write 
the United Fire Equipment Serv- 


ice Assn., 6154 Belmont av., 
phone MUlberry 5-1320. 
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sembling parts made in America 
shortly thereafter and later got 
around to making complete scales 
under license. More often than not, 
however, the licensing arrangement 
is the result of design, sometimes 
arising out of a general agreement 
covering the exchange of technical 
information between two compa- 
nies of comparable size in similar 
fields and sometimes from a con- 
scious quest on the part of the li- 
cense holder or license seeker for 
likely users or providers of patents. 
There are even trained sleuths that 
will provide assistance in such 
searches, for a fee. New York’s Hy- 
dro Carbon Research Inc., for ex- 
ample, is one. It specializes in 
refinery operations and other pe- 
troleum activities. 


Make Sure First 


How does the license provider 
know he won’t be cheated out of 
his royalties once he’s made his se- 
crets available? Undoubtedly the 
most important precaution he can 
take in this regard is simply to 
make sure the organization he’s 
dealing with is a highly reputable 
one and in sound financial condi- 
tion. A quick, convenient method 
for obtaining a preliminary check 
on firms worthy of closer investiga- 
tion is afforded through a publica- 
tion made available by the Office 
of Intelligence and Services of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce in 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
It’s called “World Trade Directory 
Reports” and sells for just $1. 
One’s own banking affiliations, of 
course, are usually capable of ‘pro- 
viding supplementary information 
on the candidate firm. 

The law itself provides recourse 
against patent violators — except 
that there is no such thing as an 
international patent law as such, 
only national patent laws and some 
countries don’t even have that. In 
other words, to. protect a U. S. pat- 
ent throughout the world, it is nec- 
essary to register that patent or at 
least establish prior claim to it in 
each and every land on the face of 
the globe. Some companies have 
entire staffs that concern them- 
selves with nothing but the regis- 
tration of patents throughout the 
world. In Abyssinia, at least until 
very recently, it wasn’t possible to 


obtain a patent at all. An entre- 
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preneur in that African land could 
produce anything, if he had the 
know-how, and even peddle it in 
countries where patents on the 
product were actually in effect 
since a patent is no protection 
_ against the sale of an article, only 
He against its unauthorized produc- 
tion in the country covered. 

International agreements do ex- 
ist, however, to facilitate patent- 
ing in various lands of a patent al- 
ready granted elsewhere. Parties to 
the Paris Convention of March 20, 
1883, for example, are obliged to 
give “rights of priority” to citizens 
or firms of other member nations 
on patents sought from the patent 
offices of their own lands provided 
they act within 12 months of the 
time they file their first applica- 
tions for a patent from their own 
patent offices. Because the patent 
laws of different nations vary, a 
patent may be valid for a longer 
period of time in one country than 
another. In the United States, for 
example; a patent is good for 17 
years, in West Germany for 18, in 
France for 20, and in Britain for 
just 16 years. 

What, exactly, should the patent 
holder charge, in terms of royal- 
ties, for making his secrets avail- 
able? That levy, of course, will de- 
pend on the item involved — its 
likely market, price, and nonpatent 
costs of manufacture. It depends, 
too, on how hard a bargain the 
patent owner is in a position to 
drive. Agreements currently in 
effect range all the way from one- 
half of one per cent of the selling 
price of the item to 25 per cent and 
perhaps even beyond that. 


Trends In Business 
pecnesed from page 28) 


permitting the industry to operate 
at between 88 and 90 per cent of 
capacity. 

Availability of plate, presently in 
tight supply, should continue that 
way throughout most of the year, 
Verity said. “Any easing will come 
late in the third or fourth quarter, 
and then primarily in lighter 
gauges.’ Heavy plate, he added, 
should continue in strong demand 

_ over the next two to five years at 
least. . 

The Lukens economist predicted 

that demand for new materials — 
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particularly alloys and stainless | 
steels — would continue to increase. 
His doubt of a depression during 
the next two decades was based on 
these conclusions: total output of 
goods and services in the U. S. will 
increase approximately 11 per cent 
annually over the next 20 years; 
industrial production will rise five 
per cent annually; price levels will 
rise three per cent per year; steel 
production will increase, on the 
average, four per cent per year. 


e Scientisis Are Not “Squares” 
— Contrary to what some teenag- 
ers may think, scientists are pretty 
typical of “the guy next door,” re- 
ports Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company. A recent study by Pur- 
due University among some 15,000 
high school students revealed that 
the youngsters were planning to 
shun a scientific career because, 
among other reasons, they thought 
scientists couldn’t lead a normal 
life, and had to be little “odd.” 
“Not so,” says B&L’s research 
and engineering vice president, Dr. 
Howard S. Coleman. A recent sur- 
vey of the company’s own scientific 
staff revealed that of the 160 scien- 
tists questioned, 68 per cent own 
their own homes, and 66 per cent 
have children; picnics, games, and 
travel were near the top of the lei- 
sure-time activity preferences. Nine- 
ty-four per cent of the B&L scien- 
tists voted in the last presidential 
election, and 75 per cent are 
church members—with 56 per cent 
attending church services regularly. 
Literary tastes of B&L scientists 
parallel those of the general pub- 
lic, and they, like most of us, spend 
a lot of time in front of television. 
Mickey Mouse was a run-away fa- 
vorite with the scientists’ children. 
“How much more normal could 
family life be?” Coleman asks. 


Executive Development 


(Continued from page 62) 


or successful enterprise are varied 
and the problems arising from 
this variety should be realized. 


First, there is the matter of the 
specialist. There are certain groups 
of positions which require great 
specialization and in many cases a 
high degree of formal education. 
For example, doctors determine 
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and supervise medical programs, 
and scientists and engineers work 
in the research and developmental 
end of a business. These are people 
who need high skill to qualify for 
a position in the first instance and 
are generally extremely difficult to 
replace. The X company must de- 
termine the extent that it is desir- 
able for them to encourage the 
professional growth of these people 
and perhaps by so doing remove 
them from consideration for high 
level general management posi- 
tions. This entails a scale of re- 
wards that can be used to encour- 
age the development of specialists 
who have some or all of the at- 
tributes that would make good 
executives but who make greater 
contributions to the X company 
in their own specialties. 


Avoid Negative Effects 


If this program is carried out 
how is the company to avoid the 
negative effects of dissatisfaction or 
frustration of men of all around 
competence who are retained in 
technical and professional posi- 

_ tions? 

The second problem that must 

be considered is the relative em- 
phasis given by the X company in 
developing people in preparation 
for advancement and development 
in depths on specific jobs. This is 
important for several reasons. First, 
at least some jobs not in specific 
technical or professional catego- 
ries require long service for the 
acquisition of the highest level of 
skills and knowledges and these 
jobs offer careers in themselves. 
And second, to be pragmatic, there 
are only a limited number of 
openings at the top of the X 
company or any company. Not 
everyone who is capable of 
growth will be advanced and many 
who are prepared against a possible 
‘advancement will not, in fact, be 
advanced. The idea of manage- 
ment reserves implies the existence 
f a group of people some of whom 
will never be called upon. There- 
fore, steps have to be taken to as- 
ure to the “Captains” and “Ma- 
jors” and “Colonels” who do not 
become “Generals” that they have 
ad successful careers in the eval- 
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uation that our society makes of 
success. a 

The third problem is that of 
specific training for certain people 
and not for all. This sometimes 
tends to lower the morale or the 
hopes of advancement of those not 
selected. The problem might be 
termed that of the “Crown Princes.” 
It is- essential that this type of se- 
lection be made acceptable to the 
organization and, in particular, to — 
those not selected. 

All - functions of a company 
should be properly: performed and 
what is done to insure a future for — 
those who function satisfactorily in 
one assignment but who do not 
have much capacity for progress. 


Adjustment Problem 


These problems are not solved 
merely by selection or by having ~ 
people who have apparent poten- 
tial to advance. Many men require 
long apprenticeships before they 
become members of an executive 
group. During this period they 
may have developed habits which 
must be greatly changed when they 
achieve executive status and the so- 
cial adjustments that come with it. 
This adjustment problem which 
can be great may warrant consid- 
eration from the point of view of 
early induction of the trainee into 
the social context of the executive 
group. It is also well at this time 
when the trainee is both young and 
healthy to explore the possibility 
of seeing that professional medical 
attention is extended to him. : 

But what definite basis do we 
have to determine the facts on 
these developmental problems? 

Although the literature on man- 
agement development is constantly 
growing, few publications have at- 
tempted to separate the “proven 
facts” from the opinions, obserya- 
tions, hunches, guesses, and biases 
that dominate a large part of th 
field. 

There are undoubtedly man 
reasons for this state of affairs. 

First, some of the managemen 
development techniques have been 
validated at least partially in other 
contexts (for example, in connec 
tion with production-worker sé 
lection or training), and there is 
tendency to accept such validatio 
as proof of value in the manag 
ment development context. 
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Secondly, management develop- 
ment practices and techniques are 
valuable only if the judgments and 
policy objectives they are designed 
to serve are accepted and under- 
stood. For example, if top man- 
agement believes that management 
people should play certain roles in 
the community and the country 
and the world at large, outside the 
company proper, and if top man- 
agement implements this belief by 
sponsoring training that will en- 
courage people to assume these 
roles, a good test of accomplish- 
ment would be whether members 
of this company do in fact assume 
the roles. But if a company’s top 
management places little or no em- 
phasis on these outside activities, 
there is no meaningful test of the 
value of this kind of training to its 
management people. In spite of 
this, some companies whose man- 
agements do not believe in or un- 
derstand the objectives of this kind 
of training do send company per- 
sonnel to participate. 


No Evaluation 


Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, the lack of publications 
summarizing dependable evalua- 
tions of management development 
techniques must, in large part, be 
charged to the simple failure of 
most companies to attempt to eval- 
uate what they are doing. Person- 
nel research, of which management 
development research is a part, has 
only just started in industry. A re- 
sent extensive survey of the scope 
nd applications of personnel re- 
search in industry conducted under 
ir Force contract, led to the con- 
clusion that industrial personnel 
‘esearch is fragmentary and scat- 
ered, and that evaluation of per- 
onnel techniques is very limited. 
he survey did find that industrial 
esearch into personnel manage- 
ent techniques is increasing in 
ope. 


There are a number of depend- 
ble findings. However, there are 
any areas in which answers must 
ill be found. Many of the ques- 
ions that are unsolved as of now 
re the subject of active and inten- 
ive study by a wide variety of 
encies and companies. Perhaps 
e broadest inquiry that has been 
lanned and is under way is the 
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Executive Study of the Educational — 
Testing Service at Princeton Uni- 
versity. ‘This study promises to 
give fairly definitive answers in a 
number of key areas in the man- 
agement development field. 

It is convenient to summarize the 
“proven facts” as well as opinions 
under five general headings: The 
Need for Management Develop- 
ment Programs, Organization and — 
Replacement Planning, Selection, ~ 
Performance Evaluation, and De-— 
velopment and Training. 

The case for management devel- 
opment seems to rest on one or 
more of the following propositions: — 

1. There are now not enough 
men in the lower levels in industry 
to fill jobs that are open or will be 
open shortly. 

2. The probable potential num- 
bers of entrants into industry dur- 
ing the next decade or so ‘will be 
too small to fill the needs ade- 
quately. 

3. The management job is chang- 
ing and supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel require more train- 
ing to deal with their new duties 
and responsibilities. 

4. Management people could 
function in their present jobs more 
effectively, and should be trained 
or developed to do so. 


Severe Tests Ahead 


The propositions concerning 
manpower requirements, both pres 
ent and future, have generally been 
tested against projections of re 
placement needs based on balane 
ing turnover losses and expansio 
requirements against probable ad-~ 
ditions assuming current labor 
market conditions. It has bee 
found, particularly in expanding 
companies, that during the next 
decade fairly severe problems of 
replacement, especially of technical 
and high-level managerial perso 
nel, are likely to be faced. 

Comparing probable school ané 
college registrations on the one 
hand with industry requirement 
on the other, and, given the as 
sumptions that are made in regar 
to population growth and educé 
tional and economic trends, sho 
ages seem likely to develop. 

For example, according to est 
mates published by the Natio 
Association of Manufacturers, 
are already falling behind at t 
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rate of about 10,000 men per year 
in the engineering field: the need 
is for about 30,000 engineers per 
year, but our colleges are gradu- 
ating only about 20,000. By 1975, 
it is estimated that we will need at 
least two million supervisors and 
administrators in the executive 
field. The current rate of recruit- 
ment does not seem to be high 
enough to fill this need. 

Since the “drawing power” of in- 
dividual companies varies greatly, 
however, it would be hazardous to 
assume without specific verification 
that the proposition applies to any 
one company. We have found that 
in the Inland Steel Company, in 
the next five years (1955-1959 in- 
clusive), the total number of man- 
agement and supervisory replace- 
ments is 1,029 people, or about 37 
per cent of the current force. Over 
the next ten years, it is estimated 
that 2,100 replacements will be 
required. 


Some Foundation 


The propositions concerning 
training and development required 
because of the changing character 
of the management job also seem 
to have some foundation in fact. 
Two lines of thinking appear here. 

First, our technology is changing 
faster than management can keep 
up through on-the-job absorption. 
The increasing use of machine rec- 
ords and control procedures, oper- 
ations research, automation, and 
similar innovations force manage- 
ment to “go back to school.” 


Second, research on the relation- 
ship of employe attitudes and pro- 
ductivity has shown, with a fair 
degree of reliability, that the skill 
of the supervisor in handling his 
men plays an important role in 
their level of productivity. The 
corollary to his finding is that it is 
desirable, if it can be done, to im- 
prove supervisory skills in this 
area. 


Related to this concern for su- 
pervisory leadership skills is con- 
cern for the degree to which the 
supervisory and management group 
understand and support the cap- 
italist, free enterprise system itself. 
Some studies have suggested that 
supervisors may have an imperfect 
understanding of the dynamics of 
the free enterprise profit system, 
and that they could profit from 
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more information and opportunity 
to think through those problems. 
The consequence of this line of 
thinking has been to include vari- 
ous kinds of economic education as 
part of the management develop- 
ment program. 

In summary, the case for the 
need for management development 
has rested upon the bases (1) that 
manpower resources are in short 
supply and therefore recruiting 
and staffing planning are neces- 
sary, and (2) that the management 
job is becoming complicated to the 
point that, after it is filled, the in- 
cumbent needs special training di- 
rected toward making him an effec- 
tive member of the management 
team. Such evidence as is available 
suggests that these propositions are 
probably valid, and warrant spe- 
cific programs to meet the prob- 
lems they pose. 


Analysis and Inventory 


Most formal management devel- 
opment programs begin with an 
analysis of the requirements of the 
jobs in the organization and an in- 
ventory of personnel available to 
staff the jobs. 

The principal devices used are: 
organization charts, job descrip- 
tions (frequently including job 
evaluation after the descriptions 
are prepared), and replacement 
tables. 

Organization charting has been 
reduced to a fairly standard form: 
it provides a picture, generally, of 
the “reporting hierarchy” of the 
company. In its more elaborate 
forms, collateral relationships — 
such as lines of functional super- 
vision, channels of flow of informa- 
tion, and lines of promotion — may 
also be shown. 

Job descriptions fill in the or- 
ganization charts by specifying the 
duties and responsibilities dis- 
charged in each slot, and the qual- 
ifications required to perform them 
successfully. The job description 


activity is one that has been sub- — 


ject to some experimentation (al- 
though only a little of it has been 
done on the management-level 
job). The aims of this experimen- 
tation have been twofold: to devel- 


op methods (1) that yield reliable — 


job information and (2) that give 
all the pertinent information. 
The most extensive methods 
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study to date, by J. C. Rupe of the 
‘Air Force, suggests that there is a 
great range in reliability and com- 
pleteness of coverage among com- 
monly used methods. He found 
that five commonly used methods 
ranked as follows, from most to 
least efficient in reporting work 
activities; individual interviews, ob- 
servation interview, technical con- 
ference, questionnaire survey, and 
group interview. He also found, 
however, that differences in the 
effectiveness of job analysis were 
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(2) the judgment of his likely sur- 
vival in the company. Some com- e 
panies have felt that replacement 
tables are useful tools if kept se- 


cret, but a source of morale difficul- MANUFACTURERS OF 
ties if they become public. If an CARBON BRUSHES 
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praising their performance, and — 
actually developing and training — 


them. 

More systematic attention has 
probably been paid to the selection 
process than to all other processes 
combined. The selection process 
involves: determining the job du- 
ties to be performed, developing 
selection measures predictive of 
success in these duties, and validat- 
ing these measures to make sure 
that they predict successful per- 
formance. 


Techniques of Analysis 


Systematic psychological analysis 
techniques have been applied to 
evaluation of personal data charac- 
teristics, such as education and ex- 
perience qualifications, and apti- 
tude and temperament characteris- 
tics. While no single battery of 
measures has proven uniquely suc- 
cessful, there is considerable evi- 
dence that interview techniques, 
aptitude and personality testing 
techniques, and biographical data 
analysis techniques can significant- 
ly improve personnel selection at 
any level in the company. It has 
generally been found necessary to 
validate particular measures against 
the requirements of the company’s 


own jobs, but once this task is com- — 


pleted yardsticks are then available 
that significantly reduce the chances 
of hiring misfits or skipping over 
men of high potential. 

In attempting to appraise what 
is known about performance evalu- 
ation, two facets of the problem 
should be considered: first, the uses 
to which it is to be put; and second, 
the methods employed. Companies 
generally make one or both of two 
uses of performance evaluation. 

On the one hand, they use it to 
make a decision about an employe 
— to award a salary increase, pro- 
mote, fire, or retain. For this pur- 
pose, the employe may never be in- 
formed of the evaluation or, if he 
is, in only a cursory fashion. 

Or, on the other hand, they use 
it to “feed back” to the employe a 
picture of his strengths and weak- 
nesses, to plan for him or with him 
courses of action to help increase 
his effectiveness. For this purpose, 
the emphasis is placed primarily on 
the development of the employe, 
and only secondarily on the rating 
itself. 
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Many management development 
programs tend to emphasize the 
second type of use. The consensus 
seems to be that the employe will 
develop best if he understands 
clearly the directions in which de- 
velopment is desirable and _possi- 
ble.. It would be possible to test 
this assumption of the motivating 
power of performance evaluation, 
but few studies of this kind have 
been published. 

In opinion-attitude surveys, how- 
ever, employes at all levels seem to 
ask for information on “how I’m 
doing.” This is at least collateral 
evidence of the desirability to 
“feed back.” 


Evaluate Appraisal System 


The Detroit Edison Company 
evaluated its management apprais- 
al system in several different ways. 
It compared supervisory appraisals 
with ratings of supervisors based 
on employe attitude ratings (and 
found generally significant corre- 
spondence). It also studied the 
opinions of supervisors about the 
appraisal procedure, and found 
that it was generally approved as a 
useful development tool. 

Over the past ten years, about a 
half-dozen general methods of per- 
formance appraisal have been de- 
veloped and tried out. The prin- 
cipal research emphasis has been 
on increasing the statistical relia- 
bility of the appraisal, and in re- 
ducing the effect of rater bias and 
“halo” flowing from consideration 
of irrelevant attributes of the ratee. 
This research suggests two main 
conclusions: that it is possible to 
arrive at dependable statements of 
the quality of an employe’s per- 
formance, and that appraisal is a 
task in which management can be 
trained to become fairly proficient. 
It has not yet been demonstrated 
that any one of the various compet- 
ing methods is superior to all oth- 
ers. However, it has been fairly 
conclusively shown that several of 
the newer methods — forced choice, 
critical incidents, behavior records, 
paired comparisons, are superior to 
the commonly used subjective trait 
rating, which is subject to errors 
from faulty memory, reputation, 
halo, and rater unreliability. The 
care that goes into developing re- 
alistic standards of performance, 
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and defining pertinent aspects of 
performance for evaluation, within 
these qualifications concerning the 
weaknesses of subjective trait rat- 
ings, seems to be more important 
than the specific technique em- 
ployed. 

All the foregoing techniques are 


; preparatory to what is the biggest 


job of management development 
programs — actually fostering the 
development of supervisory and 
management personnel. To this 
end, a wide variety of training and 
educational techniques and activi- 
ties have been employed. These 
techniques have been used with re- 
spect to a broad range of subject 
matters, from sales management to 
semantics. It is precisely in this 
area, however, that evaluation of 
results is most critically needed, 
and most conspicuously lacking. 


Training needs determination: 
Promising methods of identifying 
the training needs of employes have 
been developed by International 
Harvester and RCA among others, 
but these methods have had only 
limited use. Four sources of super- 
visory training needs have been 
used: the supervisor himself, his 
superior, his subordinates, and the 
training man. These four general- 
ly do not agree concerning the na- 
ture and extent of training re- 
quired for the supervisor. Among 
methods proposed to identify needs 
are: questionnaire surveys (used by 
RCA and International Harvester), 
job analyses work-sample tests 
(probably not generally applicable 
to management training), aptitude 
tests, and performance rating an- 
alyses. Generally, however, the de- 
cision to undertake a_ particular 
type of training, particularly at the 
management level, is made without 
any of these analytical approaches. 


Training methods — individual 
training: ‘The most common train- 
ing method (which is frequently 
not very methodical) is “coaching 
by immediate superior.” This type 
of training is almost never tested. 
Other more or less individualized 
approaches include “planned job 
experience,” “planned job rota- 
tion,” “understudy assignments,” 
“committee assignments,” “individ- 
ual trainee positions,” “‘project 
assignments,” and the like. In one 
form or another, most supervisory 


and management personnel are, in 
fact, exposed to experiences of rota- — 


tion, committee work, understudy 
or temporary assignments, and 
projects; but it is unlikely that 
these experiences are planned, in 
most instances, with specific train- 
ing objectives in mind. The con- 
sensus seems to be that people do 
learn something from such experi- 
ences, but few, if any, efforts seem 
to have been made to determine 
what they learn, how: much, how 
fast, how effectively —or to com- 
pare alternative methods of achiev- 
ing the same training objective. 


Training methods — group (in- 
company small-group programs): 
Included here are lectures by com- 
pany executives or training per- 
sonnel, role playing, buzz sessions, 
workshops, panels, case-study 
groups, group discussions, confer- 
ence programs. The effectiveness of 
these methods probably varies with 
the subject matter of the training, 
skill of the training leader, and 
relevance to actual job perform- 
ance requirements. No generaliza- 
tions seem feasible as to these meth- 
ods, collectively or individually. 
Systematic evaluation is fairly 
infrequent, although there are 
some reports in the literature of 
the success (or failure) of individ- 
ual small-group programs. It is 
likely, however, that appropriate 
use of these techniques does result 
in good training. 


Training methods—“cadet” 
trainees: Many companies hire 
groups of trainees, generally se 
lected top college graduates, and 
put them through an extensive 
training program. The content of 
these programs is generally the 
company itself, how it is organized, 
how it does its business, and what 
the manufacturing process is. At 


the end of the course, the trainee. 


is placed in a management-entry 
job. Trainees who survive generally 
seem to promote faster and, possi- 


bly, turn in better performances 


than is true on the average for all 
other employes in comparable posi- 
tions. : 

The consensus of companies 
using some version of the “cadet 
system” is that its over-all results 
are good. Again, however, system- 
atic evaluation is lacking. Such 
evaluation is complicated by ai 
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least two possible sources of error. 
First, the original selection stand- 
ards for this group may be higher 
than for employes (including su- 
pervisors) in general. The outstand- 
ing records of ex-“‘cadets” may 
therefore be due largely to their 
initial ability, and not to the train- 
ing. Second, in most companies, 
membership in tne “cadet” group 
generally brings with it a prestige 
and identification, _ particularly 
among management, that probably 
increases the chances of recognition 
of the “cadet” over the non-‘ca- 
det.” The end-product—the success 
of the “cadet” —is therefore prob- 
ably the product of three elements 
not easily separated: the training 
itself, the trainee’s initial ability, 
and the status of the training group 
as such, 

Training methods — university 
training: Many companies send su- 
pervisory and management person- 
nel to universities and colleges to 
attend courses concerning such 
areas as relationship of the busi- 
ness man to the economic and 
social forces in the world, creative 
thinking and decision making, 
basic management skills, human 
relations, or specific or functional 
skills (such as accounting). The 
consensus seems to be that these 
courses are worthwhile. One index 
of this is the constantly growing 
demand for such courses. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, for exam- 
ple, has been so impressed with 
the results of the Harvard Ad- 
vanced Management Course that it 
has built a school of its own to 
give a course similar to the HAMC 
to its supervisory and management 
staff. It was led to undertake this 
enterprise because the rate of ad- 
mission to Harvard from GE was 
too limited, considering the num- 
bers of personnel GE would like to 
have participate. 

Surveys of participants in such 
courses have usually shown that 
they feel they benefit — although 
the benefits tend to be expressed in 
fairly general terms. Specific evalu- 
ation studies in which the results 

_ of participation in such courses are 
| tied into appraisals of job perform- 
ance, do not seem to have been 
reported, 

While the lack of systematic 
evaluation of specific training and 
development techniques may to 
some extent be disappointing, in 
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large part the lack of such evalua- 
tion results as much from the great 
difficulty of developing criteria of 
achievement in the fields in which 
results are expected as from lack 
of effort spent in evaluation. Spe- 
cific gains that can be attributed 
to management development in 
improved human relations and 
morale, in increased organizational 
effectiveness, in costs and _ profits, 
in supervisor performance, are not 
easily documented. ‘The main rea- 
son for this is the initial difficulty 
of measuring morale, organiza- 
tional effectiveness, or performance 
itself. 


Results Summarized 


A recent American Management 
Association survey of management 
development activities summarized 
the results realized as follows: 

“The acid test of any company 
activity must be ifs ability to pro- 
duce benefits for the enterprise 
which warrant the investment of 
money and effort in the activity 
being evaluated. Does management 
personnel development meet this 
test? Although the companies sur- 
veyed provide a reassuring answer, 
the response is complex in nature 
and calls for some analysis. 

“OF the 342 companies declaring 
that they have a definite method 
or plan for developing managerial 
people, nearly one-third offered no 
appraisal of their activity. Of those 
companies which did comment on 
results, 20 per cent are very pleased 
and quite specific. About 20 per 
cent consider their development 
activity to be only fairly effective; 
23 per cent qualify their evaluation 
with the opinion that it is either 
too early or too difficult to judge 
results. Only 2 per cent express 
definite dissatisfaction —not so 
much with management develop- 
ment in general, but, rather, with 
their own approach or program to 
date.” 

This is a look at what is being 
done and what can be done. 

No one plan, no one technique, 
no one system will fit all companies 
but manpower resources are now 
and will become increasingly in 
short supply which makes special 
recruiting and staffing planning a 
must. The management job is 
changing so rapidly and becoming 
so complicated, that special train- 


ing is needed and this too is a must. — 
The X Company or any com- 
pany need not fear the attrition — 
which comes from death or depar- 
ture for any other reason if these 
general propositions of: 1. original 
intake or recruiting, 2. planning 
manpower needs, and 3. training 
are properly taken care of. If not 
then you, their owners and their 
customers should worry for this 
type of manpower planning is any 
company’s only real assurance of 
survival. Company survival is too 
important to leave to chance. 
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stop me...If... 


The elderly hillbilly was in for a med- 
ical checkup. 

“Do you sleep o.k.?” the doctor asked. 

“Wall,” the hillbilly drawled, “I sleep 
good nights, and I sleep good mornings 
but afternoons I just seem to twist «and 
turn.” 


Teacher: “Now, Tommy, if you put 
your hand in one pocket and pulled out 
seventy-five cents, and put your other 
hand in the other pocket and pulled out 
_ seventy-five cents, what would you have?” 
Tommy: ‘Somebody else’s pants.” 


A man, who was down on his luck, 
posted himself in front of an office build- 
ing with a tray of shoe laces, which he 
peddled to the passing crowd. One execu- 
tive made it a habit of giving the unfor- 
tunate a dime daily, but he never accepted 
the laces. This went on for weeks, until 
one day the peddler, upon receiving the 
dime, tapped his departing benefactor on 
the back and complained, “I don’t like 
to bring this up, Sir, but because of in- 
_flation the laces are now fifteen cents.” 


“How did you happen to hit the pedes- 
trian?” the policeman asked. 

“I didn’t hit him,’ complained the 
motorist. “I come to the stop sign. I stop. 
I motioned him to go across the street, 


and he faints.” 


Salesman: ‘““This model can go 100 miles 
an hour, and can stop on a dime.” 

Prospect: ‘“‘What happens after that?” 

Salesman: “A little putty knife comes 
out and scrapes you off the windshield.” 


“Tell me,” the prospective tenant asked 
the pretty servant girl, “are you part of 
the apartments?” 

“No, sir,” she replied. “The apartments 


are to be let and I’m to be let alone.” 


A motel manager received this wire: 
“Have you suitable accommodations where 
I can put up with my wife?” 


° 


The old narrow roads where two cars 
could barely pass without colliding are 
being replaced by splendid highways on 
which six or eight cars can collide at one 
time. 


As the crowded elevator descended, grey- 
ing Mrs. Jones became increasingly furious 
with her husband, who was delighted to 
be pressed against a gorgeous blond. 

As the elevator stopped at the main floor, 
the blond suddenly whirled, slapped Mr. 
Jones and said —‘‘That will teach you to 
pinch.” 

Bewildered, Mr. Jones was halfway to 
the parking lot with his wife when he 
choked — “I didn’t pinch that girl.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said his wife con- 
solingly. “I did.” 


“Judge — “I’m going to let you walk out 
of this Court Room free if you promise 
to avoid bad company.” 

Mac—“Thanks, your honor You'll never 
see me here again.” 


The Sunday school teacher had just 
finished telling the boys in her class the 
story of a lamb that had strayed from 
the flock and been eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, it 
would not have been eaten by the wolf, 
would it, Willy?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the small boy. 
“We would have eaten it.” 


A fraternity house sent its curtains to be 
laundered. It was the second day that the’ 


house had stood unveiled, and that morn- 


ing, the following note was received from — 


the sorority house across the street: 
“Dear Sirs: May we suggest that you 


procure curtains for your windows? We — 


do not care for a course in anatomy.” 
The chap who left his shaving to read 
the note promptly answered: 
“Dear Girls: The course is optional.” 


Professor: “What two raw materials are 
imported from France?” 
Student: “Books and pictures.” 


“I hear you advertised for a wife. Any 
replies?” 

“Hundreds of them.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Most of them said: 
mine’!” 


‘You can have 


Wife: “Darling, a moth was in my bath- 
ing suit.” 

Husband: “Well, 
very nice on him.” 


it must have looked 


A single girl arrived at work, and be 
gan passing out cigars and candy, be 
decked with blue ribbons. Puzzled, her co- 
workers asked the occasion. As she proudly 
displayed the solitaire on her third finger, 
left, she announced: “It’s a boy — 6 feet 
tall, and 185 pounds.” 


A bobby soxer hung around the desk of 
the librarian diffidently until the latter 
asked: “Is there any particular book you're 
trying to make up your mind to ask for?” 

The young one blushed and whispered, 
“Do you think I could borrow ‘Scouting 
for Boys’?” 


“I insist on speed. Miss Elroy, are you able to keep up with me?” 
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when the sun shines in Chicago 


Witbur always wilted in hot weather. 


As a small boy, he was first to shed his shoes and 
socks, first into the old swimming hole—first to 
turn the crank and last to lick the dasher of Grand- 
ma’s ice cream freezer. 


As Wilbur grew older, new-fangled gadgets replaced 
old-fashioned summer stand-bys. And Wilbur be- 
came president of Kalm Kool & 
Kollected, manufacturers of cen- 
tral air-conditioning equipment 
for factories and stores. 


About a year ago, Wilbur’s 
envious eyes strayed to a hot 
new prospect. 


“Wouldn’t it be peachy (besides being profitable),”’ 
mused he, “if our Kompany could cool off America 
at home as well as at work and play?”’ 


The only difficulty was that Wilbur didn’t want 
to slight his industrial business in order to cash in 
on the residential. Just then along came Joe, the 
trusty ad hound from the Chicago Tribune pack. 


“‘Psst,’’ whispered Joe, “I know a place. where 
summer temperatures soar—and business and in- 
dustry are sizzling. The natives there have money 
to burn and new $50,000 split-level lean-tos are a 
dime a dozen.” 


“Sounds like heaven,” sighed Wilbur. 


“No,” replied Joe, “‘just the hottest town this side 
—Chicago! And here are figures that prove just 
how hot it is: 


Chicago Gribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER E > 


*“On the industrial side, there are 12,000 facte 
and 47,000 stores in Cook County alone—t 
needing new air conditioning; and a 10-12% 
in non-residential construction is estimated fe 
next 6 months. The residential picture shows 
150,000 new homes built in metropolitan Ch 
from 1950-1954—and the average building p 
valuations have increased 21% in the past 5 
Chicagoans want more houses and more luxurie 
central air conditioning. And they even. hay 
cold cash to pay for them. 12% of metrop 
Chicago families earn over $10,000 a year | 
pared to the national average of only 5%). — 


“Now I hesitate to mention names,” cont 
Joe, “‘but I happen to know a newspaper that ¢ 
81% of the metropolitan Chicago households 
ing over $7,000. You should see how those § 
gobble up financial pages...” 


So Wilbur used those financial pages to ady 
his air-conditioning equipment. And this c¢ 
culation really paid off! So much so that Vi 
will be back in the Trib- 
une when the swelter sea- 
son sets in again in Chi- 
cago. 


Now maybe you sell afghans or aiguillett 
stead of air conditioning. But if you want 
more of them in Chicago, call on Joe. 
knows Chicago like the Tribune. Nothin 
Chicago like the Tribune. And Joe’s the 
give the facts to you. 


